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Dedication to 


I dedicate this book to my late wife, Katrina Burdette (1945-2020), of fifty-two years, and to my 
children, Rachael Evans, Regina Burdette, Lavone Burdette, Allen Newton, and Donnie Newton. 


FORWARD 


I have never met brother Dallas Burdette in person but I think I know him quite well from his writings in 
Ensign (a journal published by R.L. Kilpatrick, now deceased [1927-2004]), voluminous writings on his 
website, as well as from our communications via the internet and over the phone. I knew of him when he was 
beginning to preach for the one cup, no Sunday school sect about fifty years ago, but lost track of him until I 
began to read his writings in Ensign in the 1980s. 

One significant thing we have in common as brothers in Christ is that both of us have been victims of 
the anti-scriptural, unscriptural, unreasonable fellowship practices of the one cup, no Sunday school Church of 
Christ which he details and exposes in this book. Such actions are not confined to this sect, but are widespread 
in the denomination known as the Churches of Christ, and used frequently to blackball or formally withdraw 
fellowship from honest and sincere brethren who challenge or question the status quo and unwritten creeds of 
the various segments. 

Bro. Dallas has a seldom paralleled discipline to study and learn. The breadth and depth of this 
discipline is revealed in the expanse of knowledge and research in this book, including his knowledge of Greek 
and Hebrew. His insight into our problems is very impressive, and his extensive research revealing how we 
have betrayed the intent and principles of the founders and early pioneers of the American Restoration 
Movement (frequently referred to as the Stone/Campbell Movement) either through ambition or ignorance is 
riveting. 

I think this book will become a classic, not only among the members of the one cup, no Sunday school 
Church of Christ, but to all those who have been victims of the sectarian practices of the denomination to which 
this sect belongs, as well as related denominations, and have been set free or seek to be set free. I predict it will 
also be read fervently by those leaders exposed by the facts of the book and who will seek to defuse its impact 
by recommending that it not be read by their followers. Personally I feel a debt of gratitude to bro. Dallas for 
this extensive confrontation and study of some issues and shameful practices that have been troubling these 
particular believers for more than two generations. 

J. James Albert 
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INTRODUCTION: 


Our Inherited Tradition Have Fractured 
Jesus’ Prayer for Unity 


The Christian community is divided into many warring camps. Our inherited traditions 
are placed on the same level as God’s written Revelation. For one to disagree with the status 
quo is tantamount to sedition. As we approach the Scriptures, we are confronted with a Babel of 
interpretations competing for our consideration. Our search for truth takes tremendous courage 
if we are to reexamine familiar texts in new ways, that is to say, finding or making 
interpretations outside the boundaries of our own interpretative community. Often times, God’s 
people dismiss the viewpoints of someone else by loosely employing the term liberal, a word 
that coveys negative overtones. This chapter is written to encourage the Christian 
community to reexamine just the evidence and to rethink the hand-me-down arguments 
set forth by many sincere Christians to justify their separation from other genuine and 
honest believers. The studies of this book represent years of intense study, which led me out of 
legalism to freedom in Christ. My traditions made it almost impossible for me to read the Word 
of God accurately. I had to learn to reevaluate the recycled traditions of the church fathers. I 
soon learned that we are not the free people that we think we are. For one to disagree with the 
leaders within the confines of one’s denomination was and is tantamount to disagreeing with 
God. 

Jesus, in His ministry, also had to combat the religious leaders. When Jesus began His 
public ministry, he came under attack from these men. The controversies with the Pharisees, 
Sadducees, and Scribes stemmed over His rejection of their oral traditions—traditions which 
went back about two hundred years (For example, see the Sermon on the Mount—Matthew 5— 
7). Christians today are also faced with four hundred years of traditions going back to the 
beginning of the Protestant Reformation. Since I spent just a little over twenty-two years within 
the Churches of Christ, I am well qualified to examine the ins-and-outs of this movement. The 
Churches of Christ are also laden with two hundred years of traditions passed on from the 
Stone/Campbell Movement that is also known as the American Restoration Movement. The 
Churches of Christ developed from the Zwinglian side of the Reformation Movement.' 





' For the background of the Churches of Christ, see C. Leonard Allen and Richard T. Hughes, 
Discovering Our roots: The Ancestry of Churches of Christ (Abilene Texas: ACU Press, 1988). 
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I do not deny the value of traditions, in and of themselves, but I do not maintain that 
traditions are divinely inspired. The ultimate authority is the Word of God. Some readers 
may think that I focus too much on the traditions found within the denominational Churches of 
Christ. Nevertheless, this book has its primary focus on unity among all of God’s children, 
regardless as to the denomination. One of the main objectives of this study is to assist believers 
in learning how to differentiate between man-made traditions and the Holy Scriptures. 
Traditionalists generally seek to minimize one’s freedom in Christ and reduce flexibility within 
one’s own thinking. Within certain fellowships, the greatest error that a brother or sister 
can be guilty of is to study his or her Bible more than other believers. 

The principles presented in this book (From Legalism to Freedom) apply to all of the 
various denominations within Christendom, not just Churches of Christ. Baptists are divided; 
Presbyterians are divided; Methodists are divided; and Churches of Christ are divided. 
Christians are often harassed or made to feel guilty when they do not follow traditional patterns 
established by their own denomination. When churches substitute human ideas or traditions 
for the Word of God, the result is human oppression. Since I refused to abide by the rules 
of the one-cup and non-Sunday-school Churches of Christ, the leaders had me 
excommunicated. But I could not go in the direction they demanded. This book traces my early 
pilgrimage of faith (1951-1973)* with an emphasis upon the background of the one-cup and 
non-Sunday school movement. Since the Churches of Christ are divided over the so-called five 
acts of worship, I thought it best to include one chapter on worship and division. Another 
chapter is on how to read the Word of God more accurately. Since instrumental music is another 
obstacle to fellowship within the numerous divisions within this once united movement, I 
thought it necessary to analyze the non-instrument philosophy. Toward the end of the book, I do 
a brief overview of three New Testament books—Romans, Galatians, and Ephesians—in order 
to set forth the Gospel of God. These three books by Paul set forth the heart of God’s Gospel. 

By briefly investigating the beliefs of the one-cup and non-Sunday school movement, we 
can reasonably conclude that one view is right and the other view is wrong. Christians must 
learn to be tolerant, sensitive, and loving toward others. God’s Gospel is the uniting power for 
believers. Even though my book (From Legalism to Freedom) focuses on divisions within the 
Stone/Campbell Movement,’ nevertheless, the principles set forth in this book are applicable to 
all the various fellowships. As we reflect upon unity within the Christian community, we cannot 
help but recall the prayer of Jesus to the Father concerning oneness among His disciples. Yet, 
this prayer has gone unheeded by many sincere Christians. Within the Christian community, we 
witness division and hatred on every street corner. The various divisions within Christendom 
are not limited to those within the Churches of Christ, but it is a common factor within the Body 





? Even though I was associated with this movement for about twenty-two years, I was excommunicated 
by the one-cup Movement. Toward the end of my ministry in this fellowship, I refused to draw lines over our 
inherited traditions. Initially, I began a congregation in my home, and this fellowship became known as the 
Madison Ave. Church of Christ. Later, we rented a building and were called the Union St. Church of Christ. 
Sometime later, we were known as the Rotary St. Church of Christ. Finally, we built our own building and 
became known as the Vonora Ave. Church of Christ. 

3 See Leroy Garrett, The Stone-Campbell Movement: An Anecdotal History of Three Churches (Joplin, 
Missouri: College Press Publishing Company, 1981) for an in-depth study of a movement that has gone awry. 
His analysis of this movement is an objective overview, not a subjective overview. 
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of Christ as a whole. What are the major causes for division within the Churches of Christ? 
What are the main reasons of partitions within the rest of God’s family? What is the biblical 
solution to the separations within the Body of Christ? 

We must stop calling individuals “false teachers” whenever they do not agree with our 
interpretation of a passage that is generally lifted from its context. It is not uncommon for 
Christians to do what I call “piece-meal” interpretation. In other words, they wrench a 
passage from its context and then build their movement upon an isolated text. How do we 
determine who is and who is not an unhealthy teacher. If we assign this phrase to individuals 
who simply disagree with our opinions, there will never be unity within the company of the 
redeemed. If we continue to adopt certain terms (clichés) without discrimination, fractures will 
continue to proliferate within the fellowship of God’s children. 

Divisions proliferate, or multiply, when we do not know how to interpret the Scriptures. 
Christians frequently divide as a result of an improper approach to God’s Word. Within the 
church of Jesus, we witness that Christ’s body is fragmented into warring factions over the 
traditions handed down by our forefathers within the various denominations. Through the years, 
Christians have divided into numerous splinter groups. Even within the Churches of Christ, they 
are alienated into about twenty-five militaristic segments. In all these splinter groups, we 
discover sincere Christians who seek to be true to the Word of God. What is common in all the 
splinter groups are the identification of their interpretation with the Word of God itself. The 
interpretations, in many areas, are simply traditions passed on from our forefathers. Jaroslav 
Pelikan* (1923-2006) calls attention to the devastating effects of tradition upon the Body of 
Christ: 


Tradition is the living faith of the dead; traditionalism is the dead faith of the living. And, I 
suppose I should add, it is traditionalism that gives tradition such a bad name. The reformers of every 
age, whether political or religious or literary, have protested against the tyranny of the dead, and in 
doing so have called for innovation and insight in place of tradition.’ 


In any society of God’s family, we discern certain clichés that appear in order to 
give credence to the actions of certain Christians in their separation from other believers. 
One objective in this chapter is to analyze some of the more frequently misused 
expressions to foster division within the community of Resurrection. Another intention of 
this particular study is to assist elders, preachers, and members within the Churches of Christ, 
as well as other denominations, to become more adept in correctly handling the Word of God 
(2 Timothy 2:15). In order to accomplish this target of unity, it is my intention to share with 
members of the Body of Christ, not just the Churches of Christ, the tools needed to recapture 
the art of how to read the Bible with the purpose of maintaining the unity for which Jesus 
prayed in His priestly prayer (John 17:20-23). This exploration of biblical unity analyzes 
several concepts set forth by many well-meaning Christians who continue to promote division 
among God’s saints. This in-depth study discusses the failure on the part of many Christians to 





* Jaroslav Pelikan (1923-2006): He was a scholar of the history of Christian theology and medieval 
intellectual history at Yale. In 1942 when he was 22, he earned both a seminary degree from Concordia 
Seminary in Saint Louis, Missouri and a Ph. D at the University of Chicago. 

> Jaroslav Pelikan, The Vindication of Tradition (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1984), 65. 
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differentiate between certain views that have contributed to a breakdown of unity among God’s 
people. 

To illustrate the importance of the unity for which Jesus prayed, Paul is called upon to 
emphasize the urgency of the matter. It is in this regard that Paul pleaded with Christians at 
Ephesus to “Make every effort to keep the unity of the Spirit through the bond of peace” 
(Ephesians 4:3). This mandate is essential on the part of every believer if we are to fulfill the 
prayer of Jesus for unity so that the world may believe. Not only did Paul plead with the 
Ephesians, he also encouraged the Christians in Rome to “Accept one another, then, just as 
Christ accepted you, in order to bring praise to God” (Romans 15:7). Since God accepted 
them with imperfection in their lives and in their knowledge, Paul called upon them to exercise 
the same kind of love and forbearance toward their fellow Christians for whom Christ died. 
Many devout Christians do not realize the purpose of Jesus’ prayer because they do not discern 
who is or who is not a false prophet in light of the context of the whole of God’s Word. Since 
Jesus prayed for oneness and Paul also called for unity, this reading explores ways to bring 
about the fulfillment of Jesus’ and Paul’s prayers for singularity of purpose. 

Since my personal ministry has been primarily confined within the parameters of 
the Churches of Christ, I feel that a part of my ministry is to help correct the 
misapplications of God’s Word handed down to us from our forefathers within the 
Churches of Christ. This movement (Campbell/Stone) started out as a unity movement, but 
soon crystallized into warlike offshoots, each promoting its own brand of Christianity. At 
present, for example, within the Churches of Christ, we understand that there are 
approximately twenty-five divisions within this once united body. But now, we also realize 
that each “faction” lays claim to the epithet, “the loyal church.” Each group maintains that 
it is speaking where the Bible speaks and is silent where the Bible is silent. For one not to 
subscribe to the orthodoxy of a particular group is to receive the label “false prophet.” 
Whenever a distinctive religious group sets forth its interpretation of a singular Scripture, then 
for one to disagree with that traditional exposition is tantamount to disagreeing with God 
Himself. In this philosophy of explanation, we do not distinguish between our critique of 
God’s Word and the Word of God itself. If one group espouses a particular perception of 
Scripture that does not conform to the status quo of another camp, then the “at odds” 
fellowship is accused of not speaking where the Bible speaks. 

Unity among many Churches of Christ and other fellowships is based upon 
conformity, not unity in diversity,’ which is also true in other denominations. 


© See Thomas Campbell, “Declaration and Address,” in C. A. Young, Historical Documents Advocating 
Christian Union (Joplin, Missouri: College Press, reprint, 1985, 107, 108 where he writes in Proposition One: 


That the Church of Christ upon earth is essentially, intentionally, and constitutionally one; 
consisting of all those in every place that profess their faith in Christ and obedience to him in all 
things according to the Scriptures, and that manifest the same by their tempers and conduct, and of 
none else; as none else can be truly and properly called Christians. 


7 For an example of this mindset, see Jerry Dickinson, “Unity in Diversity,” Old Paths Advocate LXVII, 
no. 8 (August 1995): 1, 8-9. The one-cup, non-Sunday school, grape juice only, bread pinchers, and so on, 
publish this particular journal. See also Don L. King, “Proper Perspective,” Old Paths Advocate LX VII, no. 9 
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Encouragingly, today, there are numerous Churches of Christ that are returning to the biblical 
concept of unity in diversity. And, as a result of this stance on unity in diversity by many 
Christians, the unity-in-conformity group labels the unity-in-diversity fellowship as “false 
teachers” or “liberal.”® 

Nowadays, the Churches of Christ, as a whole, are hopelessly engaged in combat. These 
skirmishes are based upon a faulty reading of many Scriptures that are employed as means of 
justification for separation from other Christians. One such Scripture is Matthew 7:15: “Watch 
out for false prophets. They come to you in sheep’s clothing, but inwardly they are ferocious 
wolves.” In order to combat this loose type of explanation, it is necessary for me to examine 
the correct principles of interpretation with the purpose of combating an illegal use of the 
Scriptures to foster division. The Word of God provides its own environment for a proper 
understanding of its teachings.” 

This analysis of traditions and divisions calls attention to the necessity of an in-depth 
development of context,'? which consciousness is essential for proper growth and development 
and unity in God’s ekklesia (church). I think it necessary in this introduction to briefly discuss 
some of the issues to set the stage for a proper understanding of why I have written this book. 
In order to unravel the dilemma within the Churches of Christ, the following scenarios of first- 
century churches should be a guide to us today in seeking to maintain the “unity” of the Spirit. 


THE CORINTHIAN CHURCH 


Within the fellowship of many Christians, the epithet “false prophet” is assigned to 
individuals who do not subscribe to the particular interpretation of a distinctive fellowship. 
Correctness in doctrine, according to some, is the measurement of right standing before God. 
Imperfection in one’s knowledge calls forth the title of false prophet. Since this present 
examination of Scripture is about release from bondage to freedom in Christ, then an analysis 
of certain historical situations in the New Testament should help to dispel an incorrect 
classification as to who is and who is not a false prophet in the New Testament writings, which 
understanding should bring about more unity among God’s family. Paul rebukes the 
Corinthians" for not making allowances for shortcomings in understanding among some 





(September 1995):2, 7. Billy D. Dickinson writes another insightful article that discloses the inner feelings of 
this peculiar fellowship, “False Teachers and Fellowship, Old Paths Advocate LXVII, no. 10 (October 1995): 
1,9. 

8 See J. E. Choate, “The Baby Boomers and Unity in Diversity,” Firm Foundation 108, no. 8 (August 
1993): 18-20. 

? See Dallas Burdette, False Prophets in the Gospel of Matthew: Who Are They? (D. Min. Dissertation), 
Erskine Theological Seminary, 1999, for an examination of “False Prophets” in the Gospel of Matthew in 
context. 

10 Tn order to ascertain the meaning that is attached to any word or phrase, we must examine the context. 
The word “context” is from Latin, which means to “weave together” and is applied to written documents. The 
context is the connection of thought that runs through every passage, which constitutes for itself a whole. The 
immediate context is that which immediately precedes or follows a given word, phrase, or sentence. Not only 
must the context be considered, but we must also investigate the scope and plan of the author as well as 
“audience relevance.” 

'! Paul wrote First Corinthians from Ephesus about AD 55. 
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believers in the congregation. Paul calls attention in his first letter to Corinth to a wrong 
perception of correctness as the criterion by which one is placed in a right relationship with 
God. 


Now about food sacrificed to idols: We know that we all possess knowledge. Knowledge puffs 
up, but love builds up. The man who thinks he knows something does not yet know as he ought 
to know. But the man who loves God is known by God. (1 Corinthians 8:1-3) 


Paul did not castigate those with imperfection in knowledge as false teachers/prophets. 
As we read carefully the various citations from Scripture, we immediately recognize that 
incomplete knowledge does not necessarily mean that we are false teachers. In the Corinthian 
letter, Paul is clearly dealing with insufficient knowledge and one’s relationship to God—a 
relationship based upon love, not upon absolute knowledge. Paul develops, in the Corinthian 
Epistle, the concept that God loves the person with limited knowledge as well as the 
person with clear insight. With Paul, as long as one loves God—in spite of deficiency in 
aptitude—this person is acceptable to God. The “intent of the heart” does play an important 
role in deciding who is and who is not acceptable to God. Paul further demonstrates the 
principle of love and relationship in the following comments about idols and one’s belief 
system: 


So then, about eating food sacrificed to idols: We know that an idol is nothing at all in the world 
and that there is no God but one. For even if there are so-called gods, whether in heaven or on earth 
(as indeed there are many “gods” and many “lords”’), yet for us there is but one God, the Father, 
from whom all things came and for whom we live; and there is but one Lord, Jesus Christ, through 
whom all things came and through whom we live. But not everyone knows this. (1 Corinthians 8:4- 
7a) 


THE ROMAN CHURCH 


To set the stage for sounder principles of hermeneutics, a brief reflection upon Romans 
14 and 15 should shed further light on how Paul reacted toward those whose knowledge was 
deficient. In these two chapters, Paul deals with those who wanted to make exact 
interpretation the criterion by which one determines one’s faithfulness or unfaithfulness to 
God. The first four verses of Chapter 14 demonstrate forcefully Paul’s attitude in this matter of 
reception and rejection. Paul captures this spirit of patience in graphic language in his letter to 
Rome. 


Accept the one whose faith is weak, without quarreling over disputable matters. 7 One person’s 
faith allows them to eat anything, but another, whose faith is weak, eats only vegetables. >The one 
who eats everything must not treat with contempt the one who does not, and the one who does not eat 
everything must not judge the one who does, for God has accepted them. * Who are you to judge 
someone else’s servant? To their own master, servants stand or fall. And they will stand, for the Lord 
is able to make them stand. (Romans 14:1-4) 


Paul did not accuse the misinformed as being false prophets/teachers, but rather he rebuked 
those who passed judgment on those who were mistaken. God can make us stand even with 


deformity in our knowledge. 
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DIFFERENTIATION OF CONCEPTS 


This investigation about unity within the Body of Christ seeks to eliminate the confusion 
of certain terms that encourage and promote division within the Christian community. In not 
distinguishing between certain terms exercised by the Spirit, many Christians have brought 
about chaos in the ekklesia of God and are hopelessly divided into numerous camps. Part of 
the problem lies with the failure to differentiate adequately between terms employed by various 
branches within the Churches of Christ. For example, one’s delinquency in not differentiating 
between unity and fellowship, unity and conformity, fellowship and agreement, gospel and 
doctrine, as well as fellowship and endorsement has contributed to a proliferation of sects 
within the various denominations. And an inexact use of the above terms continues to uphold 
the orthodoxy of each divided circle. Thus, when we do not make proper applications of the 
various phrases employed among many Christians, then this lack of proper differentiation 
contributes to an abuse of the phrase “false prophets.” 

By distinguishing between specific key phrases adopted by many, this clarification of 
understanding will help us clear away the underbrush that prevents Christians from properly 
interpreting the Word of God correctly. By eliminating certain presuppositions, we can 
approach the text without a lot of excess baggage. The following scenarios are a brief analysis 
of the various clichés employed by many well-meaning Christians to uphold their brand of 
orthodoxy. This analysis of inherited traditions seeks to awaken within every individual a 
correct understanding of the numerous rigid formulas in an attempt to promote the unity for 
which Jesus prayed. 


Unity and Fellowship 


Some leaders within the various sects within the Christian community do not make a 
distinction between unity and fellowship. According to some Christians, unity is founded 
upon fellowship of agreement, not unity created by the Holy Spirit. Many Christians 
advocate that the unity of the Spirit is a result of fellowship with other believers in the same 
interpretive community,!” but this philosophy is not biblical.!* Unity is that which the Holy 
Spirit creates, not man. It is the Spirit’s unity.'* In fact, Paul writes, “Make every effort to keep 
the unity of the Spirit through the bond of peace.” (Ephesians 4:3). In other words, Paul says, 
“spare no effort.” To what end? Not to produce a unity, not to create a unity, not to try to 
arrive at a unity, but to keep the unity. This unity is already in existence. It is the unity of all 
those who believe and respond to the message of redemption expounded in chapters 1-3 of 
Ephesians. In other words, fellowship is a fruit of unity, not unity a fruit of fellowship. Carl 
Ketcherside (1908-1989) is therefore right when he says, 





‘Interpretive communities are composed of members who share a particular reading “strategy,” or a 
“set of community assumptions.” See M. H. Abrams, A Glossary of Literary Terms, 6" ed. (New York: 
Harcourt Brace College Publishers, 1993), 271. See also Stanley Fish, Is There a Text in This Class? 
(Massachusetts: Harvard University Press, 1980). 
'3 For a fuller explanation of these terms, see Dallas Burdette, “The ‘Is’ and ‘Is Not’ of Fellowship, 
Restoration Review 15, no. 10 (December 1973): 194-196. 
'4 See Dallas Burdette, “The Spirit Makes Us One,” Restoration Review 16, no. 4 (April 1974): 276-277. 
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The Spirit introduces all of the obedient believers into one body and thus forms an active 
fellowship of all who respond to the Good News. He does this without regard for national or social 
distinctions. He generates a vital unity of all who are regenerated.'> 


Unity and Conformity 


Again, we must differentiate between unity and conformity. Within the Christian 
community, we have sought to base a superstructure of religion upon attainment to a certain 
degree of knowledge and wisdom. The traditional concept of unity is based upon conformity 
in knowledge and wisdom.'® But, it goes almost without saying that conformity in the 
absolute demands equal ability of perception, simultaneous arrival at perfection in 
knowledge, and universality of wisdom. Alexander Campbell!’ (1788-1866) drove home this 
point extremely well when he penned: 


It is cruel to excommunicate a man because of the imbecility of his intellect. I have been 
censured long and often for laying too much stress upon the assent of the understanding; but those 
who have most acrimoniously censured me, have laid much more stress upon the assent of the mind 
than I have ever done. I never did, at any time exclude a man from the kingdom of God for a mere 
imbecility of intellect; or, in other words, because he could not assent to my opinions.'® (Emphasis 
mine) 


The unity for which Jesus prayed is not external organizational unity. This unity is the 
unity of persons. It is a fellowship of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit with all those 
who believe. This means that the unity in the ekklesia of God involves this fellowship of being. 
When we are born again, born of the Spirit, or become a partaker of the divine nature, we share 
in this unity for which Jesus prayed. Paul calls us into the fellowship of God’s family through 
the Spirit (1 Corinthians 12:13). There can be no unity at all in our Lord’s sense apart from 
the operation of the Holy Spirit who creates within every believer this new nature. Paul 
wrote: “For we were all baptized by one Spirit into one body—whether Jews or Greeks, slave 
or free—and we were all given the one Spirit to drink” (1 Corinthians 12:13). Jürgen 
Moltmann”? (b. 1926) once said with his typical pungency: 





'S Carl Ketcherside, “The Spirit and Unity,” Mission Messenger 25, no. 2 (July 1963): 3 [99]. To access 
all of the issues of Mission Messenger [On-Line], go to: www.unity-in-diversity.org 

16 For an insightful article on unity, see Leroy Garrett, “Unity is God’s Gift,” Restoration Review 15, no. 
8 (October 1973): 150-152. See also Carl Ketcherside, “The Spirit and Unity,” Mission Messenger 25, no. 7 
(July 1963): 1-16. 

'7 Alexander Campbell (1788-1866) was a leader of a movement that became known as the Restoration 
Movement. Out of this movement came three distinctive denominations: (1) Churches of Christ, (2) Christian 
Churches, and (3) The Disciples of Christ. Campbell’s movement started as a Reformation Movement and later 
degenerated into a Restoration Movement. 

'8 Alexander Campbell, “Millennium—No. II,” Millennial Harbinger 1, no. 4 (Monday, April 5, 1830): 
13, 14. 

1? Jürgen Moltmann (b. 1926): A German Reformed theologian who is Professor Emeritus of 
Systematic Theology at the University of Tübingen. 
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The unity of the congregation is a unity in freedom. It must not be confused with unanimity, let 
alone uniformity in perception, feeling or morals. No one must be regimented, or forced into 
conformity with conditions prevailing in the church. Everyone must be accepted with his gifts and 
tasks, his weaknesses and handicaps. This unity is an evangelical unity, not a legal one.”° 


Fellowship and Agreement 


Another concept that divides many within the fellowship of God’s people is that some do 
not make a distinction between the terms fellowship and agreement. In many camps, if there is 
not total agreement, then there is no fellowship. Leaders and members throughout 
congregations are now realizing that fellowship does not come as a result of our agreement 
upon matters of opinion and interpretation, but rather our ability to reach agreement upon 
doctrinal issues comes as a result of fellowship. We are not one in opinion; we are one in 
Christ. We do not become children of God through study, through acquisition of 
knowledge, through learning of the law, or through our skill as teachers but through 
procreation not education. Ketcherside is quite correct in observing: 


As God accepted us in our weakness, with mistaken ideas, warped views and unhealthful attitudes, 
so we must accept each other in the same state or condition. We must not make the kingdom of 
heaven to consist of our convictions, attitudes or opinions, but of citizens who must be tolerant of 
each other in such matters, else there can be no kingdom of heaven at all.”! 


Gospel and Doctrine 


We must also discriminate between gospel and doctrine, a separation drawn by the 
writers of the New Testament. There is as much difference between the Gospel of Christ 
and the apostolic doctrine as there is between the sperm from which a child is begotten 
and the food that one eats after he or she is born. Paul knew the difference between the seed 
from which life came and the daily bread upon which the children fed. He knew the difference 
between Gospel and doctrine and between faith and knowledge. He knew that the Gospel 
brought us into being while the doctrine was essential to our growth and well-being; Paul did 
not make a test of fellowship out of spiritual digestion.*? When we confuse chastisement of a 
child with conception and cannot distinguish between correction and conception, we are in a 
sad predicament.” 


20 Jürgen Moltmann, The Church in the Power of the Spirit (New York: Harper Collins Publishers, 
1991), 343. 

21 Carl Ketcherside, “Contrary to Doctrine,” Mission Messenger 27, no. 3 (March 1965): 4. 

2 See Dallas Burdette, “Restoring the Biblical Ideal of Preaching” in Restoration Forum VIII (Joplin, 
Missouri: College Press, 1990), 147-155. 

23 See Carl Ketcherside, “Gospel and Doctrine,” Mission Messenger 27, no. 2 (February 1965): 1-11. I 
am indebted to Ketcherside for assisting me in a clearer understanding of the distinction between gospel and 
doctrine. 
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Fellowship and Endorsement 


Once more, we must distinguish between fellowship and endorsement, which is one of 
the major problems among God’s people. Many are under the impression that to have 
fellowship with others is to endorse whatever the other person believes, which cannot be 
true. We are in fellowship with God, but who is so foolish as to believe that God endorses 
everything we believe or do? In Paul’s letter to the Romans, he writes: “Accept him whose 
faith is weak, without passing judgment on disputable matters” (14:1). Again, “Accept one 
another, then, just as Christ accepted you, in order to bring praise to God” (15:7). But still, 
someone may ask, “Are we in fellowship with error?” No, we are in fellowship with 
individuals. The question posed by many is: “Are we in fellowship with brothers in error?” 
Our response must be “yes,” because that is the only kind of brothers and sisters we 
know about. The following citation from Alexander Campbell” is on target as he draws 
attention to opinions and fellowship: 


So long as unity of opinion was regarded as a proper basis of religious union, so long have 
mankind been distracted by the multiplicity and variety of opinions. To establish what is called a 
system of orthodox opinions as the bond of union, was, in fact, offering a premium for new 
diversities in opinion, and for increasing, ad infinitum, opinions, sects, and divisions. . . . But the 
grandeur, sublimity, and beauty of the foundation of hope, and of ecclesiastical or social union, 
established by the author and founder of Christianity, consisted in this, that THE BELIEF OF ONE 
FACT, and that upon the best evidence in the world, is all that is requisite, as far as faith goes, to 
salvation. The belief of this ONE FACT, and submission to ONE INSTITUTION expressive of 
it, is all that is required of Heaven to admission into the church.” (Emphasis mine) 


OBJECTIVES AMONG GOD’S FAMILY 


Since all Christians are under a mandate to “Be imitators of God . . . and live a life of 
love, just as Christ loved us and gave himself up for us as a fragrant offering and sacrifice to 
God” (Ephesians 5:1-2), then it is imperative that we work toward making “every effort to 
keep the unity of the Spirit through the bond of peace” (4:3). My objective in this chapter is 
to assist leaders and members within the family of God to spell out the Word of God 
more completely and to increase our skill in teaching others how to read the Scriptures 
more effectively. My highest mission is to encourage oneness among God’s family. My 
hypothesis is that when Christians are taught how to read the Word of God from a narrative 
viewpoint, then they will arrive much sooner at fulfilling Jesus’ prayer for unity among God’s 
people. We should never forget that there is a difference between reading the Scriptures and 
seeing what is in the Scripture we are reading. 





24 Tf one wishes to understand the mind-set of Alexander Campbell, I recommend the following book by 
Robert Richardson, Memoirs of Alexander Campbell: A view of the Origin, Progress and Principles of the 
Religious Reformation Which He Advocated (Indianapolis, Indiana: Religious book service, originally published 
in 1897). I read this book in 1978 (1,225 pages) in order to understand what was behind his movement. 
25 Alexander Campbell, “The Foundation of Hope and of Christian Union,” The Christian Baptist 1, no. 
9 (April 5, 1824): 176, 177. 
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CONCLUSION 


My emphasis in the following chapters is to call attention to the unity of the Spirit (the 
Spirit’s unity) and that we are to strive to uphold, which is what the Spirit initiated. Since we 
are to preserve this harmony of the Spirit, then we need to reexamine a number of clichés to 
help clear away the underbrush or cobwebs in our thinking so that we do not violate Holy 
Scripture.’ In the course of writing this volume, I am seeking to assist God’s people in 
eradicating fuzzy understanding with the aim of bringing about an answer to Christ’s priestly 
prayer for unity (John 17). This research will explore the utter impossibility of making 
absolute perfection in knowledge a condition of salvation and fellowship. Since many 
Christians within the various denominations advance unblemished perfection in knowledge of 
one’s party beliefs before they can extend the right hand of fellowship, Paul was called upon to 
see if this philosophy is what he taught before he extended friendly intercourse to other devoted 
saints. To refute faultlessness in knowledge as a prerequisite for association, this analysis of 
tradition analyzed two congregations (Corinth and Rome) in which differences existed in order 
to determine from a biblical perspective the mindset to be exercised by us in similar 
circumstances today. In spite of disagreements within these two congregations, Paul called for 
forbearance, not ostracism. 

The following chapters are not designed to question the sincerity of those who disagree 
with the findings of this book. These individuals, too, are seeking to be true to the Word of 
God. The design of this book is to encourage individuals to become peacemakers, not 
piecemakers. In other words, we are to promote peace and harmony, not to fracture the Body 
of Christ into warring factions. If we are to restore unity among God’s people, we must 
recapture the concepts set forth in the Book of Romans, the Book of Galatians, and the Book of 
Ephesians. An understanding of “imputed” righteousness is the beginning point of restoring the 
Spirit’s unity among God’s people. 





26 I highly recommend Samuel G. Dawson, Fellowship With God and His People: The Way of Christ 
Without Denominationalism, Second Edition (Amarillo, TX: SGD Press, 2004). 
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1 


(Biography of Dallas Burdette’s 
(Pilgrimage of Faith 


Grow in the grace and knowledge of our Lord and Savior Jesus Christ. To him be glory both now and 
forever! Amen. (2 Peter 3:18) 


Initially, my pilgrimage of faith may be described as “Gullible’s Travels,” not Gulliver’s 
Travels. I accepted what I was taught without question. I memorized verses from the Bible by 
the hundreds. In the early stages of my ministry, I did not understand that one might cite 
Scripture and, at the same time, fail to apply the text correctly in light of its historical 
background. In the beginning of my spiritual leadership, as preacher and teacher,” my 
instructor taught me to commit to memory Holy Writ, not to analyze its context.” My first 
sermon,” “What Shall I Preach?” was the dawning of my dogmatic, partisan, factional, biased, 
and sectarian views concerning other believers. Even though I quoted the Word of God 
verbatim; nevertheless, my application of the Word was not in harmony with the context. 

If anyone disagreed with my exposition of the Old and New Testament writings, he or 
she was anathema. In other words, for one to depart from my so-called mental sharpness, or 
understanding, meant that one did not have a clear insight into the truths of God, so I thought. I 
labored under the impression that I knew all the answers about the supposed prescribed five acts 
of a ritual worship service. I also struggled under the impression that fellowship could not be 
extended to those outside our four walls. As a result of this mindset, I identified my particular 
odd fellowship with the “true” church of Jesus Christ. As a result of this frame of mind, I 
excluded all other believers from belonging to Jesus. 

In order to describe my pilgrimage of faith, it is necessary to discuss the inner workings 
of my mind as I endeavored to walk in the ways of God. To do this, I will probe certain areas to 
give emphasis to my reasoning that led me out of my sectarian spirit. In my earlier ministry, I 


27 I started my public ministry on January 21, 1951 in LaGrange, Georgia under the leadership of E.H. 


Miller (1909-1989), my uncle. 

°8 This was not intentional on the part of the one who taught me. This godly man devoted his whole life 
to God with immense zeal. I still thank God for his instilling into me a belief in the trustworthiness of the 
Scriptures as the inspired Word of God. He was a child of his culture, as we all are. He taught me as he himself 
had been taught. Because of different circumstances in life, I was exposed to other writers who helped me to 
develop principles of interpretation that he had not been exposed. 

° My first sermon (“What Shall I Preach”) was delivered at the chapel service of Montgomery Bible 
College, now Faulkner University, Montgomery, Alabama in 1950 (I do not remember the exact date.), but, on 
January 21, 1951, I delivered this same sermon at the Murphy Ave. Church of Christ in LaGrange, Georgia. 
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went to the Scriptures to prove what I already believed, but eventually, as a result of further 
studies, I went to the Word to see what it taught. This intense study is what got me into trouble 
with the one-cup and non-Sunday school fellowship that I associated with in the early stages of 
my ministry (1951-1973). 

My downfall in this movement resulted from my acceptance of M. S. Whitehead—a 
believer in individual cups and Sunday school. He did not make a so-called confession of error 
when he placed membership with the Vonora Ave. Church of 
Christ. Therefore, he was still a child of hell according to the one-cup fellowship. In spite of the 
negative criticism, he remained in the one-cup fellowship in Montgomery, AL until his death. 
As a result of my action, E. H. Miller (1909-1989), my uncle, sent letters to the one-cup 
churches, which letters brought about my swift dismissal from the one-cup movement. Even 
though we continued to use one cup (drinking vessel) and rejected Sunday school, nevertheless 
we were told that that practice was not sufficient. According to my uncle, we had to know that 
individuals would go to hell if they worshiped any other way than the way the one-cup 
movement practiced. To use individual cups in the communion warranted a place of torture for 
eternity, which place today is known as “hell.” 

As a young boy, I listened to the Lone-Ranger and Tonto with excitement. Tonto, whose 
name means “dimwit,” seldom spoke, except for his meaningless phrase “kemo sabe.” He was 
seen as a projection of his white leader, and the Lone-Ranger never seemed to take the time to 
listen to him. I the twenty-first century, there is still a type of the Lone-Ranger mentality 
with the teacher and his student within the one-cup fellowship of God’s people. The teacher 
never takes time to listen to his “Tonto.” Tonto only projects his Bible teacher. Bible study is 
often done by the Lone-Ranger, even in private, in the same sort of meaningless company with 
Tonto. Tonto (student) looks to the Lone-Ranger (teacher), his hero of the faith, for the correct 
interpretation of the Scripture without questioning. To question is abomination. When I 
interrogated the status quo of my inherited teaching, the wrath of the one-cup and non-Sunday 
school fellowship dealt me a heavy blow; I was thrown out of the synagogue as an apostate. ?? 

I was so accustomed to reading the Bible as I had been taught by generations of 
interpreters from the one-cup movement that for me to question the traditional interpretations 
was tantamount to questioning the Word of God itself. The tendency, on my part, was to 
identify what Scripture said with what I had been taught. This identification was one of 
the main obstacles that I encountered in trying to liberate the Bible from its traditions. In 
my early ministry, I confused a tradition of explanation with the text itself. I had to learn to 
reevaluate and reinterpret what had been handed down to me.*! When I was about sixteen 


30 For an excellent study on the lone-ranger philosophy of Bible study, see Justo L. Gonzalez and 
Catherine G. Gonzalez, Liberation Preaching: The Pulpit and the Oppressed (Nashville: Abingdon Press, 
1980), 48-68. 

3! When we exercise this prerogative of discernment, we must be prepared for the wrath of the 
ecclesiastical party and its preachers to wreak havoc on our bodies and mind. In my own personal journey of 
faith, I was thrown out of the Synagogue overnight. It was as if I no longer existed. Letters were sent out to 
alert Christians that I was no longer “sound” in the faith, even though I was still a part of the one-cup and non- 
Sunday school faction. Relatives and friends no longer considered me faithful since I could not support the 
sectarian attitude manifested by the one-cup and non-Sunday school philosophy. Not one of the so-called 
faithful preachers contacted me to see why I changed my views on fellowship. When I applied Romans 14 and 
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years old, the “faith of the fathers” became the watchword of orthodoxy for me. Their 


interpretation became normative and was passed on as authoritative. For me, the Christian 
Scriptures had been turned into another law, a law that was more stringent and more damning 


than even the first Law set forth by Moses. 

One of the most difficult obstacles in my pilgrimage of faith was to approach the text 
without my strong personal biases.** I studied the Bible with “colored glasses,” which led to 
distortion. I tended to give preconceived beliefs the same authority that I gave to the Bible. In 
other words, my preconceived authority was equal to that of the Scriptures. My own personal 
journey of faith made it very difficult for me to view the Scriptures without prejudice. My 
understanding and interpretation made it difficult to sift out the truths of God in dealing with the 
text. I allowed the context of my culture to control the text of the Bible. It became necessary 
for me to exercise a self-critical stance toward the tendency to impose my own agenda upon the 
interpretation of Scripture. I am still conscious of how difficult it is to block out a person’s 
cultural heritage in interpreting the ancient text. 

Hopefully, this record of my own personal journey, with its struggles and 
heartaches, will give others encouragement to reexamine their own traditions in the light 
of the context of Scripture. Christians should never forget that their own journey occurs within 
a vast architecture of preunderstanding—no thinking takes place in a vacuum. I was so used to 
reading the Scriptures as my uncle had taught me that any questioning of his interpretation 
amounted to questioning the Scriptures. The hand-me-down interpretations made it almost 
impossible to read the Bible accurately. I had to learn to reassess and reinterpret what my uncle 
and others passed on to me. 


15, along with 1 Corinthians 8, I was castigated, or hauled over the coals. I remember sharing 1 Corinthians 8 
with one of my first cousins (Alton Bailey—1932-2014). After paraphrasing 8:1-3, he responded by denying 
that that statement was in the Bible, even though he had read that Scripture hundreds of times. He had eyes to 
see, but he could not see; he had ears to hear, but he could not hear. Why? His traditions did not allow him free 
access to the Word of God. His preconceived ideas did not permit him to approach the Bible without his 
spectacles. 

3? Because of my earlier training, I, like Alton Bailey, found it difficult to deal with a number of 
Scriptures in context. I struggled to find answers in harmony with the whole of God’s Word. Since this study 
is about my pilgrimage of faith, it is necessary that I quote from those who helped me the most in my study of 
the Scriptures. I am thankful to M. S. Whitehead for the many essays that he wrote and mailed to me concerning 
many of the issues that I struggled with for such a long, long time. I am also grateful to Whitehead for 
introducing me to the writings of Carl Ketcherside (1908-1989) and Leroy Garrett (1918-2014). 

But even prior to the introduction to these various authors, I was very fortunate to have had some 
guidance from Ervin Waters (1918-2019) in the field of hermeneutics (science of interpretation) who was a part 
of this one-cup and NonSunday school movement. As a result of his assistance, I became aware of many 
problems in my handling of the Scriptures. The books recommended by Waters prepared me to digest the 
writings of M. S. Whitehead, Carl Ketcherside, Leroy Garrett (1918-2015), F.L. Lemley, and Alexander 
Campbell (1788-1866). I met Whitehead for the first time in the late fifties at the Lowery Church of Christ (one- 
cup and NonSunday school), where I preached on a regular basis (at least once a month), while he was 
attending a Gospel meeting conducted by J. D. Philips (1904-1981). 
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WE SPEAK WHERE THE BIBLE SPEAKS 


As a part of my former training, I was taught “to speak where the Bible speaks and be 
silent where the Bible is silent.”*? This slogan is still cited by many well-meaning Christians to 
justify their separation from other believers. On the surface, this cliché appears to express that 
which every Christian strives toward. The “catch phrase” sounded excellent and still has a nice 
ring of truth, but, there is a problem in quoting this group of words—no one adheres perfectly to 
this catchy construction. First of all, there is a difference between speaking as the Bible speaks 
and speaking where the Bible speaks. 

God’s people may cite Scripture as Satan did in his encounter with Jesus, but just as 
Satan did not give the intent of the Scripture cited, so today, many Christians refer to 
certain “pet” Scriptures, and, at the same time, do not speak as the Bible speaks. Even 
though Satan quoted Scripture, he did not interpret Scripture in light of its context.” It took me 
a long time to learn this basic rule. To interpret any text faithfully, the interpreter must endeavor 
to transfer himself from the present era to the historical situation of the author, look through his 
eyes, observe his surroundings, feel with his heart, and catch his emotions if he or she wishes to 
accurately apply the Word of God to the twenty-first century church. Audience relevance is 
essential to interpreting any text of Scripture. This means that the interpreter must guard himself 
or herself carefully against transferring the authors of the first-century to the twenty-first and, 
then, interpreting their words in the light of his or her own twenty-first century understanding. 


CONTEXTUAL INTERPRETATION 


The first step in explaining Scripture is to read the text.” To fathom a passage 
involves the immediate context, the remote context, and the larger context. The immediate 
context includes verses preceding and following the Scripture that one is studying. On the other 
hand, the remote context may take in the entire book in which the text is found. Also, the larger 
context may embrace the whole of God’s written Revelation. This understanding of contexts 
helps to determine the meaning or meanings that believers attach to a distinct phrase. 
Otherwise, the interpreter may impose conjectured convictions on a text without due reflection 
upon what the author says. Without a conception of a context, a person’s own particular context 
tends to shape his or her understanding and interpretation of the message. 

Merely reciting Scriptures that draw attention to certain party dogmas is not sufficient to 
determine the meaning of the text. No one denies the truth of passages often enumerated to 
maintain the status quo, but we may deny the conclusions often reached by certain individuals. 


33 For a thorough investigation of this phrase as to its original meaning and its history, see Dallas 
Burdette, “Where the Scriptures Speak,” in Dallas Burdette, From Legalism to Freedom: A Spiritual Narrative 
of Liberation (Maitland, FL: Xulon Press, 2008), 87-152. 

+4 For a detailed study on the fallacy of citing Scripture verbatim to uphold certain traditions without 
consulting context, see Dallas Burdette, Women’s Role in the Christian Community: Interpreting First Timothy 
through First-Century Eyes (Maitland, FL: Xulon Press, 2017) 

35 See Dallas Burdette, Old Texts through New Eyes: Reexamination of Misunderstood Scriptures 
(Maitland, FL: Xulon Press, 2009). 
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Every Scripture citation is the Word of God, but we must not equate our interpretation 
with the Word itself. Remember that the context is the determining factor in trying to arrive at 
a correct insight. We must not employ Holy Scriptures in a way the Holy Spirit did not employ 
them. Dr. Leroy Garrett (1918-2014), professor and author) points out, with justification that 
interpreters must distinguish between God’s Revelation and their interpretation. Listen to Him 
as he pinpoints this thought: 


People tire of our equating our understanding of the word of God with the word of God itself. This 
is to say that we must distinguish between revelation and interpretation. Revelation is what God has 
given us in scripture. Interpretation is what we conclude the scriptures to mean. One is divine, 
the other human.*° (Emphasis mine—underlining and bold) 


“Where the Scriptures speak, we speak; where the Scriptures are silent, we are silent” 
became the battle cry for the birth of the Reformation movement initiated by Thomas (1763- 
1854) and Alexander Campbell (1788-1866).*’ This slogan became the impetus for a movement 
that resulted in three distinctive bodies: (1) Churches of Christ, (2) Christian Churches, and (3) 
Disciples of Christ. All three bodies subpoena this cliché to call attention to their reliance upon 
the Bible and the Bible alone for their faith and practice. The Campbells did not intend to start 
another denomination, even though this is what eventually happen in their quest for unity 
among all God’s people. Even though all three movements rely upon the same motto, none can 
agree upon the exact blueprint, or exact pattern, for a so-called worship service supposedly set 
forth in the New Testament. 

These ecclesiastical organizations cannot agree over the scripturalness of missionary 
societies, Bible colleges, located preachers (A located preacher is one who assumes the role of 
pulpit minister for the local church.), orphan homes, kitchens in the purported church buildings, 
and so on. These groups, as a whole, cannot agree upon a corporate worship pattern to be 
observed in the self-styled worship service; For example, they cannot agree on whether to have 
or not have Sunday school, individual cups or one common cup, instrumental music or vocal 
singing only, wine only or grape juice only, to break the bread or pinch the bread in the Lord’s 
Supper, and so on.*® 


36 Leroy Garrett, “It Means What It Says,” in Restoration Review 17, no. 4 (April 1975): 69. 

37. highly recommend Leroy Garret’s book: Leroy Garrett, The Stone-Campbell Movement: An Anecdotal History of Three 
churches (Joplin, Missouri: College Press Publishing Company, 1981). In this book, he draws attention to the fact that the Campbells 
started a “Reformation Movement,” not a “Restoration Movement.” In other words, Alexander Campbell sought to bring about 
reformation within the existing denominations. Later, his movement degenerated into a “Restoration Movement.” One of the 
“introductions” by Fred P. Thompson, Jr (President of Emmanuel School of Religion, Johnson City, Tennessee) wrote: “Garrett 
criticizes the philosophy of ‘Restorationism’ as inherently divisive and alien to the reformers’ intention. Restorationism is productive 
of a judgmental spirit. An exclusivist ‘we are the true church mentally results.” 

38 As stated above, for a detailed explanation of this subject, See Dallas Burdette, “Where the Scriptures 
Speak,” From Legalism to Freedom,” 87-152. 
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RE-EVALUATION OF MY STUDIES 


What caused me to re-evaluate my understanding of the Scriptures? Approximately fifty- 
six years ago (early or mid-sixties), J. Ervin Waters (1918-2019), a well-known evangelist, 
writer, and debater, suggested that I read a book on biblical hermeneutics by Dungan,*? which I 
did. Later, I read another monumental study in this same field by Milton S. Terry (1840- 
1914).*' Both of these writers had a profound influence on the re-evaluation of my cherished 
beliefs. Waters also introduced me to Christianity Restored by Alexander Campbell and to 
Robert Milligan’s book on the Scheme of Redemption. In addition to these works, he sent me 
five books by the famous Greek scholar from Moody Institute, Kenneth Wuest*” (1893-1961), 
to assist in my spiritual growth. Prior to this time, I don’t ever remember reading any book or 
books except debate books and sermon outlines. The writings of these authors contributed to 
leading me out of my sectarian spirit. 

Soon after this exposure to the science of interpretation (in the early sixties and early 
seventies), I started reading the writings of Thomas (1763-1854) and Alexander (1788-1866) 
Campbell, M. S. Whitehead, Carl Ketcherside (1908-1989), Leroy Garrett, and F. L. 
Lemley.“ These men sought to recapture the original intent of the Word of God. They called 
upon Christians to reexamine their long-cherished traditions. They addressed the subject of 
fellowship with its ramifications upon Christian unity. They also tried to bring back the original 
meaning of the word ekklesia (commonly translated “church’’) and its implications toward a 
broader fellowship of believers.*? They questioned the practice of rebaptism and its devastating 


3° Ervin Waters (1918-2019) was associated with the one-cup and NonSunday school movement, even 
though the major faction in this movement refused to recognize him as in good standing with the group known 
as the Old Paths Advocate—a religious journal published by the one-cup and NonSunday school fellowship. 

“0D. R. Dungan, Hermeneutics (Delight, Arkansas: Gospel Light Publishing Co, n.d.). 

‘1 Milton S. Terry (1840-1914), Biblical Hermeneutics: A Treatise on the Interpretation of the Old and 
New Testaments, reprint, nd (Grand Rapids: Zondervan, 1988). 

” Kenneth Wuest (1893-1961) was an evangelical Biblical Greek New Testament scholar of the mid- 
twentieth century. 

‘43M. S. Whitehead, a few years after our meeting in Lowery, placed membership with the Vonora Ave. 
Church of Christ in Montgomery, AL. Vonora Ave. is still a one-cup and non-Sunday school church. Even 
though he met with the one-cup group, he did not believe that the use of individual cups was sinful. 

44 T quote extensively from the writings of Thomas and Alexander Campbell, Carl Ketcherside, and 
Leroy Garrett in this study. Why? It is simply that these men are the writers whom I started reading after my 
initial studies in the field of hermeneutics. Immediately, after reading their books, I recognized the same 
principles in their literature that I had read from Dungan, Terry, and Berkhof’s works on Hermeneutics. 

‘4S As a result of this new found truth, I became acquainted with the following book on the nature of the 
Church: Emil Brunner, The Misunderstanding of the Church, Translated by Harold Knight (London: 
Lutterworth Press, 1952); Dr. W. A. Visser’t Hooft and Dr. J. H. Oldham, The Church and Its function in 
Society (London: George Allen & Unwin LTD, 1937, 1938); and Fenton John Anthony Hort (1828-1892), The 
Christian Ecclesia: A Course of Lectures on the Early History and early Conceptions of the Ecclesia (London: 
Macmillan and Co., 1898). All three of these books should be read by every student of Scripture. 

Emil Brunner (1889-1966): Swiss Protestant (Reformed) theologian. 

W. A. Visser’t Hooft (1900-1985: Early leader of the ecumenical movement. 

J. H. Oldham (1874-1969): Director of International African Institute. 
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effect upon the Christian community for unity.“ They investigated the distinction between 
Gospel and doctrine and its implications upon our understanding of fellowship. What they 
wrote shocked me to the point that initially I thought they were all a little nuts. 

But as I read more and more of their writings, I began to reinvestigate my earlier 
teachings. As a result of their writings, I had to re-evaluate many of my former convictions. For 
example, I had to reflect upon the original meaning of the word “church” (ekklesia), the concept 
of limited knowledge about God’s Word as the norm within the church, the meaning of the 
word “Gospel” as being “Good News,” the correct use of the word “doctrine” as employed in 
the New Testament, rethink the roots or causes of divisions within the body of Christ, and to 
confront squarely the question of so-called “brothers and sisters in error.” 

As a result of my in-depth studies, I had to alter, or rethink, my position on many 
doctrinal conclusions. For the first time in my life I went to the Bible to see what it taught 
rather than to prove what I already believed. I learned that one must transfer himself mentally 
into the minds of the first-century authors and stand upon their threshold and look through their 
eyes and see things as they saw them, rather than transfer the writers of the first century to the 
twenty-first century and, then, interpret their words in the light of my present day 
understanding.“ 


Assemblies of the Anointed One 


One of the most difficult questions that confronted me in my early years of ministry had 
to do with the so-called name of the church. My spiritual teacher taught me that one could read 
about the churches of Christ in Romans 16:16, which is true. I could quote Romans 16:16 by 
memory. From this kind of literal citation of Scripture, without regards to the context, I 
developed my theology about the name of the church, which just happened to be the “Church of 
Christ” that came out of the Stone/Campbell movement. We reasoned like this: Where in the 
Bible do we read of a Baptist Church or a Methodist Church or a Presbyterian Church? We can 
read about the Church of Christ Church in Romans 16:16, but we cannot read about the others. 
On the surface, the argument appeared to have some validity, but the dilemma in this kind of 
dialectic was/is that Christ was not our Lord’s name, but rather, His official appellation (title). 
Matthew (1:21) tells us that his name was Jesus. For some reason, we never cited Romans 16:4 
that speak of “the churches of the Gentiles.” Is “churches of the Gentiles” also the name of the 
church? Also, we never called attention to Galatians 1:22: “I was personally unknown to the 
churches of Judea that are in Christ.” Is the “churches of Judea” the name of the church also? 
To advance the notion that Romans 16:16 is the name of the church is to outrun the 
evidence in the text. 





F. J. A. Hort (1828-1892): Irish theologian. This book was presented to me on December 6, 1969 by M. 
S. Whitehead. 

“© For a detailed study of this subject (rebaptism), see “Rebaptism in the Stone/Campbell Movement.” In 
Dallas Burdette, From Legalism to Freedom: A Spiritual Narrative of Liberation (Maitland, FL: Xulon Press, 
2008), 196-235. 

“IL. Berkhof (1873-1957), Principles of Biblical Interpretation: Sacred Hermeneutics (Grand Rapids: 
Baker, 1962), 115. 
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After spending considerable hours in the science of biblical interpretation, I resolved to 
go to the Book of Romans to see what it said, rather than to prove what I already believed. After 
studying Romans 16:16, I discovered that the name Christ is simply the transliteration of the 
Greek word Christos (ypvot6c, Christos), which is equivalent to the Hebrew word Messiah.” 
Christ was a designation that God gave to prophets, priests and kings. Prophets were “christ,” 
priests were “christ,” and kings were “christ,” but Jesus was not just one christ among many 
christs; He was “the Christ,” that is, the Anointed One of God. According to the Greek text, 
what did Paul write in Romans 16:16? Since the word christ means “anointed,” and since the 
word church means “assembly,” then, the correct translation is: the assemblies of the Anointed 
One salutes you.” This verse is simply referring to the various assemblies as belonging to the 
Anointed One of God, not simply the Churches of Christ as a distinctive denomination. 

The question that confronts every Christian, as it did me, is: does Paul designate the 
denominational Churches of Christ in Romans 16:16 as the Churches of Christ today? In the 
beginning of my ministry, I was taught that the Churches of Christ that Paul addressed in 
Romans 16:16 were the one-cup and non-Sunday churches with which I was associated. The 
true Church of Christ had to do with my particular fellowship, no one else, all others were 
digressive.”’ In fact, we taught that everyone who disagreed with our brand of orthodoxy was on 
the way to “hell.” This philosophy is still advanced by many within this one-cup and non- 
Sunday school movement.” Today, many Christians within the Churches of Christ (not just 
one-cup and non-Sunday school churches) do not recognize any other fellowship of believers as 
members of the Lord’s church. On the other hand, the one-cup and non-Sunday school 
Churches of Christ do not even recognize those within the other Churches of Christ as 
Christians that use multiple cups in the distribution of the fruit of the vine and utilize Sunday 
school (Bible study classes) in their curriculum for teaching both children and adults. 

Almost without exception, the Churches of Christ do not accept Baptists as Christians. 
Don King, son of the late Homer L. King (1892-1983) and editor of the Old Paths Advocate, 
published an essay in this journal (February 2006) that was written in 1969 in the Old Paths 
Advocate by J. Wayne McKamie concerning “The Baptist Church.”°! Many within the one-cup 
and non-Sunday school movement do not recognize anyone as Christians that do not subscribe 
to the narrow views of their distinctive fellowship. For example, as a result of this same 
mindset, King’s son, Don King, now editor of the OPA, writes: “Listen, brethren: we believe it 


48 See Carl Ketcherside, “The Name of the Bride,” Mission Messenger 19, no. 4 (April 1957): 9-10. 

° The word digressive is employed to denote those outside the boundaries of one’s own tradition(s). 

°° Many within this movement are rethinking their traditions. In 2006, I conducted two seminars on 
how to read the Word of God more accurately. I had several preachers from the one-cup and non- 
Sunday school fellowship to attend. These preachers came under the cover of darkness, so to speak. I am 
still in contact with some of these men of God; some of these still continue to read my writings. Many believers 
within this group are just now learning about God’s grace. One of my second cousins was accused of being a 
false teacher for preaching on grace. He is still a part of the one-cup and non-Sunday school movement. This 
congregation has been disfellowshiped by many within this same movement, especially those associated with 
the Old Paths Advocate journal. I was recently told (June 2019) that Lynwood Smith (1924-2007), shortly 
before he died, confessed that the church should preach more on GRACE. He was one of the patriarchs within 
the one-cup Churches of Christ. 

51 J, Wayne McKamie, “The Baptist Church,” in Old Paths Advocate, Vol. LXXX, no. 2 (February, 
2006): 8, 9. 
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is wrong to use more than one cup. We believe people are going to be lost for using more than 
one cup.”*? (Emphasis mine—underlining, Dallas Burdette) 

I never questioned the truthfulness of this line of reasoning. However, years later, I 
did speculate about where the Church of Christ was when Luther (1483-1546) nailed his 
ninety-five theses to the door of the castle in Wittenberg in 1517. Also, I wondered where 
the Church of Christ was when Pope Urban II (1049-1099) launched the first Christian 
crusade in 1095.5 The truth of the matter is, there was no such ecclesiastical organization 
known as the Church of Christ as a distinct denominational body. Now, it is true that Christ’s 
church was in existence, but not the denominational Church of Christ; it did not exist.°4 This 
particular group did not come along until the time of Alexander Campbell in the 1800s. In the 
early part of my ministry, I rejected the concept that the Church of Christ is a denomination, but 
this was not the case with its founder, Alexander Campbell. As early as 1840, Campbell wrote 
a letter to a Baptist scholar, Andrew Broaddus, whom he called brother, about his 
concern over the written history of the Reformation Movement: 


Whenever the history of this effort at reformation shall have been faithfully written, it will appear, 
we think, bright as the sun, that our career has been marked with a spirit of forbearance, moderation, 
and love of union with an unequivocal desire for preserving the integrity, harmony, and co-operation 
of all who teach one faith, one Lord, and one immersion. In confirmation of this fact I am happy to 
add that no Baptist of good character for piety and morality has ever been, because of a diverse theory 
or opinion, excluded from our communion or communities. We, as a denomination, are as desirous as 
ever to unite and co-operate with all Christians on the broad and vital principles of the New and 
everlasting Covenant (emphasis mine).*° 





We, in the Stone/Campbell movement, have made the mistake of identifying the “church” 
with the Church of Christ that came out of the nineteenth-century Reformation Movement 
initiated by the Campbells and Stone, thereby excluding all others from belonging to Jesus. The 


°? Don L. King, “Editorial: Proper Perspective,” Old Paths Advocate, Vol. LXVII, no. 9 (September, 
1995): 2. 

53 I am indebted to Leroy Garrett for calling attention to the origin of the Church of Christ Church with 
his article, “Is August 17, 1889 the Birthday of the Church of Christ? in Restoration Review 17, no. 1 (January 
1975): 6-9. 

>4 Many Christians object to the word denomination as applicable to the Church of Christ; many within 
the Churches of Christ identify their movement as the Lord’s church in order to distinguish it from other 
denominations. For an excellent analysis of the meaning of the word “denomination,” see Carl Ketcherside, 
“The Name Pattern,” Mission Messenger 32, no. 3 (August 1970): 113, where he says, 


The very word denominate, from the Latin de and nominare, to call by a name, means, “to give a 
name to; designate by a name or title; to call by a distinctive name or designation.” Any group which 
selects and appropriates to itself a specific name, title or brand, is a denomination, whether the title it 
selects is from words found in the Bible, or composed of words not even mentioned in the sacred 
volume. The ekklesia of God had no specific name in its inception. The saints were corporately 
designated only by simple nouns. All of these describe a relationship. Not a one was used as an 
exclusive title. 


°° Alexander Campbell, “The Editor’s Response to Mr. Broaddus,” Millennial Harbinger, New Series, 
4, no. XII (December 1840): 556. 
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truth of the matter is, there is only one church. There is no such thing as a Baptist Church, a 
Methodist Church, a Presbyterian Church, or a Church of Christ Church. There is only one 
church, and that one church consists of all those who have put their faith in Jesus as the 
redeemer. Carl Ketcherside (1908-1989) uses the following pregnant words to describe the 
current dilemma of the Churches of Christ today. 


I do not believe there is any such thing as either “The Christian Church” or “The church of 
Christ.” There are religious parties designated by these titles, but there is only one church. 
There never was but one. There will never be another. “The Christian Church” does not have all of 
the Christians in it, and “The Church of Christ” is not the church of Christ. Both of these parties 
which have been allowed to grow out of an American restoration movement launched by some 
ministers in the early part of the nineteenth century.*° (Emphasis mine) 


This article by Ketcherside was the beginning of my re-evaluation of the nature of 
God’s church. Thus far, I have continuously employed the term church to describe the people 
of God. As stated above, I had a rude awakening when I discovered that our English word 
church was not an accurate translation of the Greek Word “ekklesia” and that the word that Paul 
uses in Romans 16:16 merely meant an “assembly.” In other words, God’s assembly consists of 
those who put their faith in Jesus as God’s Anointed One. As stated above, there is no such 
thing as a Baptist, Methodist, Presbyterian, or a Church of Christ church; there is only one 
“ekklesia” and that body includes all believers. It is significant that the word ekklesia appears 
eighty-one times in the Greek Old Testament (LXX), but it is never translated “church” in our 
English translations.°’ Leroy Garrett (1918-2014) says it best: “It is as a family that we must 
come to see the church. It is not an institution or organization, but a family community of 


© Carl Ketcherside, “Fear and Suspicion,” in Mission Messenger 25, no. 2 (February 1963): 27. 
7 Carl Ketcherside, “The Name of the Bride,” Mission Messenger 19, no. 4 (April 1957): 9 where he 
says: 


The title “Church of Christ” as used by a large segment of believers today is employed in a 
denominational sense, just as the terms Baptist Church, Methodist Church, Christian Church, etc. 
This is very difficult for many to see, for they have been taught that their salvation depends 
upon the name “The Church of Christ” although that expression is not once found in the sacred 
scripture. The idea that a wife should wear her husband’s name as he means it, is not a scriptural 
one. No married woman in Bible times was ever called by her husband’s name. That practice is a 
fairly modern one and by no means universal even now. The word “church” is not a name at all. It is 
a common noun like “house” or “wife.” His name was Jesus, and that is what he was called at birth, 
but “God hath made that same Jesus . . . both Lord and Christ” (Acts 2:36). Christ is no more his 
name than is the word “Lord.” The word “Christ” is merely the Greek form of the Hebrew “Messiah.” 
It isn’t a name at all: it is an office which God made him to occupy. (Emphasis mine—bold) 


I read this article in July 1964. This essay caused me to rethink my position on the name of the church. 
At this time I was still associated with the one-cup and non-Sunday school movement. In fact, I did not leave 
that movement until the early seventies. Even though all my so-called Gospel meetings and preaching 
engagements were cancelled, I continued in the movement until about 1972 or early 1973. 
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brother and sisters.”°> Thomas Campbell (1763-1854), in 1809, penned the following words in 
his Declaration and Address: 


Prop. 1. That the church of Christ upon earth is essentially, intentionally, and constitutionally 
one; consisting of all those in every place that profess their faith in Christ and obedience to him in all 
things according to the Scriptures, and that manifest the same by their tempers and conduct, and of 
none else; as none else can be truly and properly called Christians.” 


At the time Thomas Campbell wrote these words, there was no such thing as the Church 
of Christ Church. In fact, Campbell was Presbyterian at the time. For him the church of Christ 
consisted of all who put their faith in Jesus as Lord. His objective in writing this Declaration 
and Address was to set forth biblical principles upon which fellowship is founded, not the 
traditions of men. He admitted that the church of Christ in his day comprised people from all 
denominations. He wrote in his second proposition the following succinct statement about the 
divisions existing in his day: 


Prop. 2. That although the Church of Christ upon earth must necessarily exist in particular and 
distinct societies locally separate one from another, yet there ought to be no schisms, no uncharitable 
divisions among them. They ought to receive each other as Christ Jesus hath also received them, to 
the glory of God. And for this purpose they ought all to walk by the same rule, to mind and speak the 
same thing; and to be perfectly joined together in the same mind, and in the same judgment.°° 


Proposition Two set the stage for his comments on “inferences and deductions” from 
Scripture. Even today, it is not uncommon for Christians to try to force agreement based upon 
their inferences and deductions from the Word of God. This practice of forcing conformity as a 
condition of fellowship was also prevalent in my early ministry—some preachers carried debate 
propositions with them in their coat pockets, ready to debate at the drop of a hat—differences 
existed on every street corner. Thomas Campbell captured my attention when he forcefully 
dealt with the enforcement, on the part of some, of “inferences and deductions” as essential to 
Christian fellowship. Thus, I had to deal with his comments in light of Scripture. Proposition 
Six reads: 


Prop. 6. That although inferences and deductions from Scripture premises, when fairly inferred, 
may be truly called the doctrine of God’s holy word, yet are they not formally binding upon the 
consciences of Christians farther than they perceive the connection, and evidently see that they are so; 
for their faith must not stand in the wisdom of men, but in the power and veracity of God. Therefore, 
no such deductions can be made terms of communion, but do properly belong to the after and 
progressive edification of the Church. Hence, it is evident that no such deductions or inferential truths 
ought to have any place in the Church’s confession.*! 





8 Leroy Garrett, “The Catholicity of the Church,” Restoration Review 15, no. 3 (March 1973): 45. The 
writings of Garrett are also available on the Internet. His website is: http://www.leroygarrett.org. This website is 
maintained by Bob Lewis. 

5 Thomas Campbell, Declaration and Address (St. Louis, Missouri: Mission Messenger, 1975, reprint), 
44 [page numbers are from the reprint edition]. 

60 Thid., 44-45. 

ĉl Thid., 46. 
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Fellowship and Agreement 


Through my studies I came to understand that no individual possesses absolute 
knowledge. Since all Christians possess limited knowledge, then, do we come into 
communion by agreement upon all Scripture? Common sense tells us that we do not! 
Fellowship is not a fruit of agreement but agreement is a fruit of fellowship. As a result of 
this revelation, I had to wrestle with the following question: If we do not enjoy flawless insight 
into the Scriptures, does God condemn us to an eternal burning hell? The answer to this 
question is an unqualified NO!“ What is revealed to us by the Holy Spirit concerning this 
question? The Apostle Paul goes right to the heart of the issue when he writes: “We know that 
we all possess knowledge. Knowledge puffs up, but love builds up. The man who thinks he 
knows something does not yet know as he ought to know. But the man who loves God is 
known by God” (1 Corinthians 8:1-3).° 

Again, Paul writes, “Accept him whose faith is weak . . . who are you to judge someone 
else’s servant? . . . Each one should be fully convinced in his own mind” (Romans 14:1a, 4a, 
5b). Paul is saying that believers ought not to denounce one another as dishonest guides when 
they do not dot every “i” and cross every “t” in the same way. Tolerance toward differences is 
the subject of Paul’s admonition for unity, not absolute conformity in belief with other 


62 This statement does not deny that God’s Word is absolute, but rather, that our knowledge of 


God’s Word is relative. This relativity of knowledge is one of the reasons that Paul rebuked the Corinthians 
and the Romans for not making allowances for differences. In the dawning of my ministry, I violated the 
principles laid down by Paul. I did not make a distinction between my interpretation of God’s Word and 
the Word itself. In other words, I equated my interpretation with God’s Revelation. I do not know why 
this never occurred to me in my earlier ministry. In this perception, for lack of a better term, I was brain-dead. 
For a detailed study of the subject of absolute knowledge, please see Chapter Six in this book, “Knowledge 
Puffs Up.” 

3 See Carl Ketcherside, “Thoughts on Fellowship,” Mission Messenger 20, no. 2 (July 1958): 2. The 
writings of Ketcherside are available through the Internet. His website is: http://www.unity-in-diversity.org. 
There are also audio files available on this website. 

°4 For a more detailed study on “fellowship and agreement,” see Dallas Burdette, False Prophets in the 
Gospel of Matthew, Who Are They?” (D.Min. dissertation, Erskine Theological Seminary, 1999), pages 1-21. 
Also, see also Dallas Burdette, False Prophets in the Gospel of Matthew, Who Are They?” [ONLINE]. 
Available from http://www.freedominchrist.net [accessed 27 June 2019], located under the caption 
DISSERTATION and then under the subheading INTRODUCTION. 

65 For a more detailed study of 1 Corinthians 8:1-3, see Dallas Burdette, “Knowledge Puffs Up” in 
Dallas Burdette, From Legalism to Freedom: A Spiritual Narrative of Liberation (Maitland, FL: Xulon Press, 
2008), 153-159. As stated earlier, on February 21, 1969, I remember very vividly sharing the eighth 
chapter of 1 Corinthians with a relative of mine (Alton Bailey, 1932-2010). There was utter rejection, in his 
response, of what was stated about “knowledge puffs up.” In fact, he even denied that that particular teaching 
was in the Bible. The amazing thing is that he had read that Scripture dozens of time, but, for some reason, it 
never registered with him as to what Paul was saying, which, I, too, had previously failed to read the text 
without the spectacles of my inherited traditions. The reason, perhaps, is that that specific Scripture did not 
coincide with his theology. It seems to me that the words of Jesus are very appropriate here: “He who has ears, 
let him hear” (Matthew 11:15). Having said this, Alton was a godly and sincere saint of the Most High God. 
He was striving to do what he believed God required. Both of us were taught by the same godly man (E. H. 
Miller [1909-1989]) 
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believers. But someone may ask, “Are we in fellowship with error?” No, we are in 
fellowship with fellows. The question is often asked, “Are you in fellowship with brothers and 
sisters in error?” My answer is yes, because this is the only kind of believers that I know 
about.® For some reason, my inconsistencies never became completely visible to me until the 
late sixties; it was then that I recognized that I was one of those brothers in error.* 

How do we deal with truth and error in the church? This question confronted me head on. 
I finally came to the conclusion that all truth is true, but not all truth is essential to our 
salvation; all error is error, but not all error will condemn our souls. Absolute freedom 
from error is not a condition of salvation else all of us would be damned. We are not 
saved by attainment to a certain degree of knowledge, but by faith in Christ Jesus. All truth is 
essential to our wellbeing, but some truth is essential to our being. For example, let us consider 
the physical body for an analogy. All the members of our body are for our wellbeing, but if we 
lose a leg, an arm, or a finger, we would be only handicapped or incapacitated. But if, on the 
other hand, we should lose our head, we would be dead. The same analogy may be applied to 
Jesus. We may be wrong about some doctrinal point(s) and still be saved, but if we are wrong 
about Jesus, we can be lost. On this particular point, Alexander Campbell has captured this truth 
and is well worth citing: 


The Apostle says, ‘There is one body, one spirit, one hope, one Lord, one faith, one immersion, 
one God and Father of all.” But nowhere is it said in the sacred book, “There is one opinion.” If, 
however, unity of opinion were desirable, to attain it, we must give the greatest liberty of opinion; for 
though once theory with us, it is now matter of experience, that the more stress is laid upon unity of 
opinion, the less of it, and the more division; and the less regard paid to it, the less emphasis laid upon 
it, the more we will have of it. This is founded in a law of the human mind, on which it is 
unseasonable and unnecessary to expatiate.® (Emphasis mine) 


In the early phases of my ministry, I did not distinguish between fellowship and 
agreement. I had never fathomed the idea that fellowship does not come as a result of our 
agreement upon matters of opinion and interpretation, but our ability to reach agreement upon 
these things may come as a result of our fellowship. We are not one in opinion; we are one in 
Christ. Itis not our study of Holy Scripture, our acquisition of knowledge, our learning of the 
Law, or our ability as teacher or expounder of God’s Word that makes us children of God. We 
become children by procreation, not education. Ketcherside does well to remind us: 


Jesus died for persons and not for their opinions or ideas, right or wrong, and those for whom he 
died must be more important to us than anything for which he did not die. As God accepted us in our 
weakness, with mistaken ideas, warped views and unhealthful attitudes, so we must accept each other 
in the same state or condition. We must not make the kingdom of heaven to consist of our 





6° See Carl Ketcherside, “Fear and Suspicion,” Mission Messenger 25, no. 2 (February 1963): 27. 
67 For an excellent treatment of the distinction between fellowship and endorsement, I highly 
recommend Carl Ketcherside, “Thoughts on Fellowship,” Mission Messenger 20, no. 2 (February 1957): 3-6. 
68 See Carl Ketcherside, “Another Gospel,” Mission Messenger 27, no. 1 (January 1965): 7. 
6° Alexander Campbell, “To Mr. William Jones, of London, Letter IV,” Millennial Harbinger 6, no. 3 
(March 1835): 111-112. 
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convictions, attitudes or opinions, but of citizens who must be tolerant of each other in such matters, 
else there can be no kingdom of heaven at all.”° 


Gospel and Doctrine 


Next, we need to distinguish between Gospel and doctrine, a distinction drawn by the 
writers of the new covenant Scriptures—a distinction that I did not make in the olden days of 
my ministry. At a later date, I did come to realize that there is as much difference between the 
Gospel of Christ’! and the apostolic doctrine as there is between the sperm from which a child is 
begotten and the food that he or she eats after one is born. Through my reexamination of Gospel 
and doctrine, I came to understand that Paul knew the difference between the seed from which 
life came and the daily bread upon which the children fed. He knew the difference between 
Gospel and doctrine and between faith and knowledge. He knew that the Gospel brought 
us into being while the doctrine was/is essential to our growth and wellbeing, and he did 
not make a test of fellowship out of spiritual digestion. Ketcherside brought this point home 
to me, when he wrote: “Those who confuse chastisement of a child with begettal and cannot 
distinguish between correction and conception are in a sad predicament.”’”” 

In my early preaching I looked upon the Gospel as being composed of twenty-seven 
books. But, after investigating the word “Gospel,” I discovered that the Gospel may be 
epitomized in three saving facts: namely, the Death, Burial, and Resurrection of Jesus Christ (1 
Corinthians 15:1-4). The Holy Spirit does not identify the Gospel as everything recorded in the 
Bible. The fellowship of believers with whom I associated did not differentiate between Gospel 
and doctrine; therefore, for one to disagree on doctrine was tantamount to preaching another 
Gospel,” for which a curse must be pronounced on the perpetrator. It is true that we must be 
correct concerning the Gospel, but an individual does not have to be accurate on every doctrinal 
teaching in the Scriptures to be saved—as I had previously been taught and advocated for 
several years. But in this philosophy, we were not always consistent. We made allowances for 
other differences, but we did not make concession for our ritualistic pattern of “five acts of 
worship” on Sunday morning.” 

It appeared, so it seemed to me, that God made a separation between “Gospel” and 
“teaching.” As stated above, there is as much difference between the Gospel of Christ and the 
apostolic doctrine as there is between the sperm from which a child is begotten and the food 
that he or she eats after birth.” The purpose of the Gospel is to enlist men and women into the 
army of Christ; the doctrine (teaching) constitutes a manual of arms and a book of discipline to 


7 Carl Ketcherside, “Contrary to the Doctrine,” Mission Messenger 27, no. 3 (March 1965): 35-36. 

7! For an examination of the meaning of the word Gospel, see Dallas Burdette, “The Heart of the God’s 
Gospel” in Dallas Burdette, Biblical Preaching and Teaching: Jesus and Our Privileges, Volume 1319-333. 
(Maitland, FL: Xulon, 2009), 319-333. 

” Carl Ketcherside, “Gospel and Doctrine,” Mission Messenger 27, no. 2 (February 1965): 23. 

3 For an analysis of “Preaching in the Early Church,” see Chapter 14. 

™ For a more detailed study of the peculiarities of the one-cup and non-Sunday school movement, see 
Dallas Burdette, “A Brief History of the One Cup and non-Sunday School Movement.” In From Legalism to 
Freedom: A Spiritual Narrative of Liberation (Maitland, FL: Xulon Press, 2008), 27-54. 

75 T am indebted to Carl Ketcherside for this perceptive insight. 
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develop the soldiers of Christ into a fighting force. I confused chastisement of a child with 
begettal and did not distinguish between correction and conception. I discovered that it is the 
Holy Spirit that inducts a subject into the one body, not precise knowledge of the so-called five 
acts of worship, as we commonly called them. Every sincere baptized believer is brought into 
the fellowship of the saints in spite of his or her inadequate understanding of God’s Word. 


Fellowship and Endorsement 


Having arrived at a better comprehension of “Gospel and doctrine,”’® I turned my 
attention to the subject of endorsement. In my early years of preaching and teaching, I did not 
differentiate between “fellowship and endorsement,” which was one of the major “hang ups” in 
the brotherhood then, as well as it is today (2021). I labored under the impression that to have 
fellowship with someone with whom I disagreed was to endorse whatever the other person 
believed. After much soul searching, I finally came to the judgement that fellowship and 
endorsement could not possibly be the same. For example, who would be so naive to give 
credence to the idea that God sanctions all things we perform, believe, or voice? Surely no 
one would hold to such a preposterous notion. Yet, we all maintain that we are in fellowship 
with God, in spite of our shortcomings in our lives and beliefs. 

Many Christians do not think this lack of knowledge or failure in perfection affects their 
relationship with God—it just applies to other people. I had to struggle with the question: does 
fellowship with God indicate that God endorses everything we believe, do, and say? Surely, the 
answer is NO! For us to be in fellowship with God does not indicate that God puts his 
signature to the whole shebang of what we believe, perform, or pronounce. Since this is so, 
then, why can we not be in fellowship with others and not necessarily endorse the many things 
that the other person gives approval to or practices?’’ Ketcherside drew my attention to the fact 
that 


The fellowship of the new covenant is not based upon unanimity of opinion, interpretation, or 
even understanding of scriptural doctrine. It does not imply nor indicate endorsement of the position 
of one with whom we may differ. Fellowship is one thing; endorsement of a position taken by 
another is a wholly different thing. Fellowship of Christ, and in Christ, is a state or condition into 
which we are called by God through the gospel; endorsement of an interpretation or idea of one in or 
out of that fellowship is a rational act of our own minds.” 


In my travel of faith, I came to grasp that I cannot make togetherness, or fellowship, 
dependent upon education. What I eventually came to understand about fellowship, later in my 





7© For an in-depth study of the Gospel, see Dallas Burdette, “Overview of the Book of Romans” and 
“Overview of the Book of Galatians,” in Dallas Burdette, From Legalism to Freedom, 249-281 and 299-343. 

7” Carl Ketcherside wrote one of the most informative articles that I have read about fellowship and 
endorsement. In his article, “Reply to Brother Thomas,” in Mission Messenger 25, no. 4 (April 1963): 51-59. 
He nails the coffin shut, as it were, on the view that fellowship and endorsement are one and the same. I call 
attention to this perceptive essay on fellowship, because this response to Brother Thomas helped me to rethink 
the subject of biblical fellowship that is in keeping with the tenor of the Scriptures. This article is what I call 
common-sense interpretation. 

78 Carl Ketcherside, “Thoughts on Fellowship,” in Mission Messenger 20, no. 2 (February 1957): 4. 
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ministry, I also discovered that Alexander Campbell had written about these same issues in 
1830—fellowship and endorsement. Campbell also faced the same kind of “know-it-all 
attitude” in the nineteenth century that I manifested in my earlier training. He said it best when 
he wrote: 


It is cruel to excommunicate a man because of the imbecility of his intellect. We have been 
censured long and often for laying too much stress upon the assent of the understanding; but those 
who have most acrimoniously censured us, have laid much more stress upon the assent of the mind, 
than we have ever done. We never did, at any time, exclude a man from the kingdom of God for 
a mere imbecility of intellect; or in other words, because he could not assent to our opinions. 
All sects are doing, or have done this.”? (Emphasis mine) 


My postulation of perfect knowledge of every detail of God’s Word required 
inerrancy and infallibility which I did not possess. This demand of perfection in 
knowledge, on my part, required that I be God. How are we reacting toward others today 
whose knowledge does not always agree with ours? Are we excluding men and women from 
the kingdom of God for mere feeblemindedness of intellect? In_ my earlier ministry, I 
excluded every person from God’s kingdom that did not agree with our group. But thank 
God, I came to understand, through other godly men, a clearer perception of what Christianity is 
all about. It is a popular error to suppose that what I believe is the Word of God, but what you 
believe is not. In seeking to call attention to neglected truths, repetition is unavoidable. Leroy 
Garrett is perfectly right when he insists: 


People tire of our equating our understanding of the word of God with the word of God itself. This 
is to say that we must distinguish between revelation and interpretation. Revelation is what God has 
given us in scripture. Interpretation is what we conclude the scriptures to mean. One is divine, the 
other human.*° 


Unity in Diversity 


In the beginning of my spiritual journey, I denied unity-in-diversity. Unity-in— 
conformity was the battle cry. If one did not conform to the traditions of the church, he or she 
faced expulsion, which is what ultimately happened to me. It never once occurred to me that 
Christians can no more all think alike than they can all look alike. This is just plain common- 
sense interpretation. A more excellent way of expressing the truthfulness of this philosophy is 
Ketcherside’s comments about observation: 


But we learn from observation, experience and the sacred scriptures that we do not all have the 
same degree of knowledge. God has made us all to differ in the intellectual realm as we do in the 
physical. We can no more all think alike than we can all look alike. No two of us upon earth 
attain to the same identical degree of knowledge about everything at the same moment. Any 
attempt to secure unity upon the basis of uniformity of knowledge or conformity in deductive or 


™ Alexander Campbell, “Millennium. — II,” in Millennial Harbinger 1 (5 April 1830): 122-123. 
8° Leroy Garrett, “What Kind of a Book Is the Bible? . . . ‘It Means What It Says,” Restoration Review 
17, no. 4 (April 1975): 69. 
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inferential process (e.g., doctrinal interpretation) is doomed before it begins.*! (Emphasis mine— 
bold) 


This article, by Ketcherside, helped me to crystallize my thinking in this area of 
“uniformity of knowledge.” I saw division on every street corner. We were divided into 
approximately twenty-five warring factions. Each was claiming to be the “true” Church of 
Christ. In fact, the congregation that I helped to establish in Montgomery, Alabama had a sign 
that read, “The loyal Church meets here.”*? We had set up a system by which fellowship is 
conditioned upon alleged equality of knowledge, and, as a result, we created a state in which 
strife, division, and confusion prevailed. This fellowship of believers created an atmosphere in 
which no one dared to express an original thought. If one dared to think, one would be sent to 
the chopping block—agree with the status quo or face excommunication. This belief cut us off 
from every Christian who did not conform to our way of thinking. We were not in fellowship, 
so we thought, with “wine only” brethren, with “bread breaking” brethren, with “individual 
cups” brethren, with “Sunday school” brethren, with “instrumental music” brethren, and so on. 

For some reason, it never occurred to us that in the primitive community there was 
diversity of gifts (1 Corinthians 12:4-6), diversity of functions (Romans 12:4-5), diversity in 
knowledge (1 Corinthians 3:1; 8:1-13; Romans 14:1—15:1-7), a diversity in understanding (1 
Corinthians 8:2), and diversity in customs (1 Corinthians 9:19-23; 10:31-33), and diversity in 
opinions (Romans 14). The writings of Thomas and Alexander Campbell helped to call 
attention to diversity in the Christian community. I cite Alexander Campbell once more because 
of his unique insight into the human predicament. Since our minds are affected by the traditions 
of the church that prevail in Christendom, by which vital truths of Christianity are secretly 
undermined or openly denied, we need to reflect upon the growth in the spiritual life of every 
believer. Alexander Campbell (1788-1866) drew attention to the fact: 


Amongst Christians there is now, as there was at the beginning, a very great diversity in the 
knowledge of the Christian institution. There are babes, children, young men, and fathers in Christ 
now, as well as in the days of the Apostle John. This, from the natural gifts of God, from the 
diversities of age, education, and circumstances, is unavoidable. And would it not be just as rational 
and as scriptural to excommunicate one another, because our knowledge is less or greater than any 
fixed measure, as for differences of opinion on matters of speculation? 

Indeed, in most cases where proscription and exclusions now occur in this country, the excluded 
are the most intelligent members of the society; and although no community will accuse a man 
because he knows more of his Bible than his brethren, and on this account exclude him from their 





8! Carl Ketcherside, “Gospel and Doctrine,” Mission Messenger 27, no.2 (February 1965): 17-18. 

8° This congregation was started in my mother’s (Thelma Haygood, 1913-2000) and step-father’s 
(Teddy Haygood, 1904-1978) home on Madison Avenue (1952). This church still exists and is known today as 
the Vonora Avenue Church of Christ. The congregation continues to advocate the use of the common cup and 
no Sunday school. Raymond Miller (1932-2010), my first cousin and the son of the late E. H. Miller, assumed 
the role of teacher after I resigned leadership within this local fellowship in Montgomery, AL. Later he 
preached for this congregation until his death (1932-2010). He was a sincere and dedicated servant of the 
Lord Jesus. God knew his heart! I still miss the saintly man of God. 

83 Some Christians in the one-cup and non-Sunday school advocated the use of wine in the Lord’s 
Supper, not grape juice. As a result of this belief, the wine only brother or sister would not fellowship the grape 
juice only group and the grape juice only group would not fellowship the wine only group. 
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communion; yet this, it is manifest, rather than heresy, (of which, however, for consistency's sake, he 
must be accused,) is, in truth, the real cause of separation. 

If God has bestowed better gifts or better opportunities on one man than another, by which he has 
attained more knowledge, instead of thanking God for his kindness to the community, they beg God 
to take him away; and if he will not be so unkind, they will at length put him from among them under 
the charge of heresy. In most instances the greatest error of which a brother can be guilty, is to study 
his Bible more than his companions —or, at least, to surpass them in his knowledge of the mystery of 
Christ.*4 


Believers in Error 


In my pilgrimage of faith, I became aware that in Christ Jesus all believers are in error on 
many doctrinal points. Through common-sense interpretation, I came to the realization that 
absolute freedom from error in all doctrinal problems is not a condition of salvation, else all 
men would be damned. We are not saved by attainment to an unmistakable degree of 
knowledge but by faith in Christ Jesus. I came to realize that the only Christians we have are 
saints in error. In my earlier phases of changing, Christians often asked me if I were in 
fellowship with error. To this inquiry, I answered no! Iam in fellowship with people, not 
error. Ketcherside expressed the basic problem well in his discussion of “Another Gospel.” 


Those who were in Christ in the days of the apostles were in error on many points. They were 
mistaken about a lot of things but they were not charged with ‘preaching another gospel.” Freedom 
from error is not a condition of salvation else all men would be damned. We are not saved by 
attainment to a certain degree of knowledge but by faith in Christ Jesus. It is by belief of facts related 
to him, and not by grasp of abstract truth, that we are justified before God. Certainly it is neither by 
performance of meritorious deeds nor by legalistic conformity. When we postulate a program of 
justification by knowledge we hang ourselves on the gallows we have constructed to rid ourselves of 
others, unless we are prepared to make ourselves even more ridiculous by affirming that we know as 
much as God.®° 


Through my studies, I came to the realization that we must make a separation between 
“one faith”! and “one opinion.” It is not “What do you believe?”—the eager and sole inquiry 
of modern religious parties—but rather, “In whom do you believe?” This was the question 
addressed by Christ to one who sought to know the truth: “Do you believe in the Son of Man?” 
(John 9:35). Campbell captures this truth when he writes: 


But the grandeur, sublimity, and beauty of the foundation of hope, and of ecclesiastical or social 
union, established by the author and founder of Christianity, consisted in this, that THE BELIEF OF 
ONE FACT, and that upon the best evidence in the world, is all that is requisite, as far as faith goes, 





84 Alexander Campbell, “Christian Union,” in Christianity Restored (Rosemead, California: Old Paths 
Book Club, 1959), 127. I read this book in May, 1964. 

85 Carl Ketcherside, “Another Gospel,” Mission Messenger 27, no. 1 (January 1965): 6-7. 

86 For a detailed study of “one faith” in Ephesians 4:5, see Dallas Burdette, “The One Faith” in Dallas 
Burdette, Old Texts through New Eyes: Reexamination of Misunderstood Scriptures (Maitland, FL: Xulon 
Press2009). 339-382. 
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to salvation. The belief of ONE FACT, and submission to ONE INSTITUTION expressive of it, is all 
that is required of Heaven to admission into the church.*’ 


CONCLUSION 


It was and is my firm conviction that most of the ardent laborers in every faction are 
striving to build up a narrow, bigoted, exclusive party of conformity, and the brethren have 
brainwashed themselves into thinking that the party of their allegiance is the kingdom of God, 
or “true” church, over which our Lord reigns in an exclusive sense. How many times have we 
heard the phrase, “We are the loyal church”? Each of these loyal churches has its own unwritten 
creed, its own clerical domination, its own coercion, and its own compulsion of membership by 
threat and mental force. The Churches of Christ, in its twenty-five or more divisions, have 
entangled and enslaved the souls of men and women. 

In concluding my remarks about my spiritual growth essay, I remind each reader that 
whenever we demand a program of justification by knowledge, then, we hang ourselves on 
the gallows that we have constructed to rid ourselves of others, unless we are prepared to 
make ourselves even more foolish by affirming that we know as much as God. My prayer is 
that you, the reader, will weigh carefully the concepts presented in this study so that you will 
not fall into the same pit falls that I fell into in the earlier part of my spiritual voyage. As you 
read this essay, please bear in mind that this brief biography is about my journey into grace 
from legalism to freedom. 

Since I spent so many years within the one-cup and non-Sunday school movement, I 
thought it would be helpful to explore the history of the one-cup and non-Sunday school 
movement with its major players in its infancy, which is another study. In this analysis, I am 
simply seeking to alert individuals to the hazard of failing to consider the context before 
postulating one’s interpretation. In dealing with the various interpretations offered by the 
various groups within this so-called Restoration Movement, I seek to focus attention on 
“exegesis” rather than “eisegesis. 

Exegesis involves reading the text and drawing out of the text rather than reading 
into the text one’s own presuppositions, which reading is known as “eisegesis.” Attention is 
called to early opposition to many of the legalistic views set forth by this religious body of 
believers. Today (2021), many preachers are still fracturing this unique body of Christians into 
warring factions, which militaristic views still separate this body of believers into numerous 
splinter groups even within their own ranks. As we examine the so-called Restoration 
Movement (known as the Churches of Christ), we need to remind every believer that we have a 
responsibility to use reason as we explore the various interpretations handed down to us as 
correct. I am conscious that people become emotionally charged when someone disagrees with 
their position; nevertheless, we should always handle opposition with a spirit of gentleness and 
respect. We should never forget that none of us has “perfect” knowledge of God’s Word. 





87 Alexander Campbell, “The Foundation of Hope and of Christian Union,” Christian Baptist 1, no. 9 
(April 1824): 177. 
88 For a more detailed view of this movement’s warring stance, see Ronny f. Wade, assistant publisher 
of the Old Paths Advocate, Footprints on the Sands of Time (Cassville, Missouri: Litho Printers, 2006). 
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2 


A Brief History of the 
One- Cup and Non-Sunday S chool Movement 


Like any growth, development may be healthy or it may be malignant; discerning the difference 
between these two kinds of growth requires constant research into the pathology of traditions. But it 
is healthy development that keeps a tradition both out of the cancer ward and out of the fossil 
museum.*? 


A brief history of the one-cup and non-Sunday school movement is essential to a proper 
understanding of this wing of the American Restoration Movement in the United States with its 
emphasis upon the common cup in the Lord’s Supper and no Bible study classes. This particular 
segment of the Restoration Movement maintains that it alone is the true church of Christ, which 
is also true with other Churches of Christ outside of the one-cup detachment. According to this 
fellowship of believers, unless a congregation uses one common drinking vessel in the 
distribution of the fruit of the vine and rejects the modern day Bible study class method of 
teaching, then we cannot be a true child of God or a true church. This group of Christians 
firmly believes that it is maintaining doctrinal purity. This body of believers also maintains, 
“We speak where the Bible speaks, and we are silent where the Bible is silent.” Yet, the 
one-cup movement is still hopelessly divided into many warring factions—each claiming the 
motto for its own.” 

A short record of the one-cup campaign within the Churches of Christ sheds light on the 
philosophy of this viable movement.”! This branch of the Stone-Campbell movement desires to 


8° Jaroslav Pelikan, The Vindication of Tradition (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1985), 60. 

°° The one-cup crusade is divided several times within its own ranks. Not one of the various factions 
within this bizarre movement can agree on this now famous cliché. This affirmation of loyalty to God by the 
one-cup faction is not unique for this fuzzy division, but also for the approximately twenty-five or more splits 
within the Churches of Christ in general. Many Churches of Christ are aware of the many inconsistencies within 
their own movement and is now seeking to rephrase this cliché. 

°! Leroy Garrett, The Stone-Campbell Movement, Revised Edition (Joplin, Missouri: College Press, 
1994), 437, writes: 


One-cup Churches of Christ 
Since it is fractured five ways, this cluster of churches is the most difficult to identify. The main 
group may have as many as 30,000 members in upwards of 530 churches, most of which have 30— 
60 members. Homer King, Stockton, Ca., now deceased was the old editor bishop, and his Old Paths 
Advocate, which began in 1928, has long been what the old-timers call “the Standard.” It is now 
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adhere to the teachings of God as revealed in the New Testament books. This movement is by 
no means dead. It is very much alive and growing on Planet Earth. Since I am acquainted with 
many of its major players, it is appropriate that I preserve an epitomized account about this one- 
cup and non-Sunday school story. I knew many of the second-generation advocates of this once 
very fashionable theory.” This distinct doctrine of one-cup and non-Sunday school emphasis is 
founded, as stated above, upon the principle that “We speak where the Bible speaks, and we are 
silent were the Bible is silent.’”’”* 


REFORMATION OBJECTIVES 
INSIDE AND OUTSIDE THE CHURCHES OF CHRIST 


It is not uncommon for Christians within the Churches of Christ to forget that there have 
been a number of “restoration movements” within the Christian community. Perhaps, it would 
assist Christians in comprehending their own movement if they perceived the dominant point(s) 
of other restoration movements. For example, Luther’s (1483-1546) reformation concentrated 
upon the forgiveness of sins, not forms or rituals. His biblical “pattern” was grace through 
Jesus, not works.” Luther wanted to restore the Gospel message of divine grace. On the other 
hand, John Wesley (1703-91) sought to recover holy living. He taught believers to “avoid even 
the most subtle appearances of evil, shunning fashionable clothing, cursing, drunkenness, 
sensuous literature, and worldly music, not to mention murder, adultery, lying, and thieving.””° 
Out of the Wesleyan movement came the “Holiness” denominations. Allen and Hughes capture 
the Wesleyan movement’s aim: “Daniel S. Warner [1842-1925] and his Church of God 
(Anderson, Indiana, 1880) is a notable case in point. Warner rejected the denomination pattern 
out of hand and summoned the true sheep of God out of their denominational structures and into 
‘the only holy church of the Bible.” 

In order to understand the restoration heritage within the Churches of Christ, we must 
unearth the original intent of the early reformers. The movement initiated by the Campbells 
(Thomas [1763-1854] and Alexander [1788-1866], and Barton Stone [1772-1844]) was to 
restore unity “among Christians within the various sects.” Their crusade was to revitalize 
fellowship upon the belief that Jesus is the Christ, not creeds. Their theme was “unity in 


edited in Lebanon, Mo., by his son, Don King. There is also The Christian Expositor, a quarterly, 
edited by Smith Bibbins, in Buffalo, Mo. 


?2 T had the opportunity to hear Homer King (1892-1983), Homer Gay (1894-1958), and Doug Phillips 
(1904-1981), the original editors of the Old Paths Advocate. Also, one of the first generation advocates of this 
“one-cup” movement, Clarence Teurman, baptized my uncle, E.H. Miller (1909-1989), who later became one of 
the foremost debaters and defenders of the “one-cup” and non-Sunday school movement. 

°3 This now famous motto is not unique just to the “one-cup party”; every division within the 
Stone/Campbell movement advocates this motto. 

°4 C, Leonard Allen and Richard T. Hughes, Discovering Our Roots: The Ancestry of Churches of Christ 
(ACU Press: Texas, 1988), 115. 

5 Tbid., 138. 

°° Thid., 143. 
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freedom rather than a unity in conformity; in other words, their motif was “unity in 
diversity.””’ In the first issue of The Christian Baptist, Campbell writes: 


The societies called churches, constituted and set in order by those ministers of the New 
Testament, were of such as received and acknowledged Jesus as Lord Messiah, the Saviour of the 
World, and had put themselves under his guidance. The ONLY BOND OF UNION among them was 
faith in him and submission to his will. No subscription to abstract propositions framed by synods; 
no decrees of councils sanctioned by kings; no rules of practice commanded by ecclesiastical courts 
were imposed on them as terms of admission into, or of continuance in, this holy brotherhood.”® 


Second generation disciples changed the “unity in diversity” to “unity in conformity.” 
As a result of this change of philosophy, “loyal churches” appeared everywhere. Out of this 
movement originated the “one-cup” and “non-Sunday-school” fellowships. Various 
brotherhoods within the Churches of Christ multiplied—one on every corner. No conformity, 
no unity was the battle cry. An example of this type mentality is advanced by a one-cup and 
non-Sunday school journal (The Light): “Where the Bible is silent, we are silent.””? Out of this 
religious philosophy came the divisions that now exist within the Christian community. This 
chapter is concerned with one of the “odd” movements that came out of the Stone-Campbell 
reformation movement—one-cup and non-Sunday school. This chapter is not an analysis of the 
rightness or wrongness of arguments presented by Christians for or against Sunday school or 
individual communion cups in the observance of the Lord’s Supper. Its purpose is only to 
acquaint believers with the problems Christians face in seeking answers to our faithfulness to 
God. Before we embark upon the history of the one-cup controversy, this paper begins with a 
brief history of the modern-day Sunday school. 


EARLY HISTORY OF THE SUNDAY SCHOOL CONTROVERSY 


The modern-day Sunday school had its beginning in 1780 under the leadership of Robert 
Raikes (1735-1811) of Glouchester, England.'°? Though many accepted this innovation, it was 
not without its opponents. In 1798, Thomas Burns preached two sermons against the 


°7 Thid., 105. 
°8 Alexander Campbell, “The Christian Religion,” The Christian Baptist 1 (4 July 1823): 14. 
°° Jerry Johnson, “The Local Church,” The Light 27, no. 1 (January 1996): 9 where Johnson says: 


The silence of the Scriptures is vital to the application of this study. Are we permitted to do that 
which is not specifically forbidden, such as allowing other communion services or other treasuries 
(however temporary) outside the local church? “Where the Bible is silent, we are silent.” Rather than 
being permissive, Biblical silence is restrictive. This is essentially the same logic we use of the cups 
issue. The Book never states, “Thou shalt not use individual cups,” yet we are restricted to doing only 
what the Book clearly illustrates. 


100 Ronny F. Wade, The Sun Will Shine Again Someday (Springfield, Missouri: Yesterday’s Treasures, 
1986), 24. See also Stephen Daniel Eckstein Jr., History of the Churches of Christ in Texas 1824-1950 (Texas: 
Firm Foundation, 1963), 262. 
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introduction of the procedure into Scotland.!°'! William Pitt (1708-1778) thought seriously of 
proposing a bill in Parliament for the purpose of restraining Sunday-schools.'” 


Early Trailblazers 


The early trailblazers in the Restoration Movement resisted Sunday schools. But their 
protest concerned the abuse of the system rather than the system itself. During the early days of 
Alexander Campbell’s ministry, he objected to the misuse of Missionary Societies, Sunday 
schools and other hobbies, as these institutions are sometimes referred to, of modern times 
rather than an indictment of them. He explains: 


Their churches were not fractured into missionary societies, Bible societies, and education 
societies; nor did they dream of organizing such in the world. The head of a believing household was 
not in those days a president or manager of a board of foreign missions; his wife, the president or 
manager of a board of foreign missions; his wife, the president of some female education society; his 
eldest son, the recording secretary of some domestic Bible society; his eldest daughter, the 
corresponding secretary of a mite society; his servant maid, the vice-president of a rag society; and 
his little daughter, a tutoress of a Sunday School. They knew nothing of the hobbies of modern times. 
In their Church capacity alone they moved.!° 


In this same vein, Campbell continues to express his disapproval of the Sunday schools as a 
means of propagating the ranks of sects: 


The Bible cannot be disseminated without their appendages; and if children are taught to read in a 
Sunday school, their pockets must be filled with religious tracts, the object of which is either directly 
or indirectly to bring them under the domination of some creed or sect. Even the distribution of the 
Bible to the poor must be followed up with those tracts, as if the Bible dare not be trusted in the hands 
of a layman, without a priest or his representative at his elbow. It is on this account that I have, for 
sometime, viewed both “Bible Societies” and “Sunday Schools” as a sort of recruiting establishments 
to fill up the ranks of those sects which take the lead in them.!™ 


Nevertheless, in spite of these negative statements, twenty-three years later (1847), his 
views altered considerably concerning its desirability. He argues: 


Next to the Bible Society, the Sunday School institution stands preeminently deserving the 
attention of co-operation of all good men; for without the people can read the Bible (sic.), of what use 
is the multiplication and diffusion of the Divine volume! I never had but one objection to the 
administration of the system—never one to the system itself. That objection was simply to the 
sectarian abuse whenever any bias was given presented as premiums, but which it seems to me that 
there was an unfair advantage taken in making an institution peculiarly catholic, sectarian, and 
partial.!°° 


101 Thid., 25. 

102 Ibid: 

103 Alexander Campbell, “The Christian Religion,” The Christian Baptist 1 (January 1827): 14. 

104 Alexander Campbell, “Prefatory Remarks,” The Christian Baptist 2 (2 August 1824): 5. 

105 Alexander Campbell, “Reply to Elder A. W. Corey,” The Millennial Harbinger IV (April 1847): 200. 
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Another leader that joined forces with Alexander Campbell was Barton Stone (1772- 
1844). Although he, too, objected to Sunday school as an institution,'®° he did not object to the 
teaching of children in classes. He penned: 


Let us not neglect to meet together every Lord’s day for worship. Should you have no preacher, 
meet and read the scriptures, sing, pray and exhort one another. Let a part of the day be devoted to 
the instruction of our children in the scriptures. Choose one or more pious and intelligent men, who 
shall preside over the class of children: let them previously assign the portion of scripture to be read, 
and labor to make them understand it. This will be found profitable and pleasant.!©7 


Another well-known leader in the Stone/Campbell movement was John T. Johnson 
(1788-1856). In 1834 he narrated the events surrounding the establishment of a Sunday school 
in Georgetown, Kentucky: 


On the first Lord’s day of February the Brethren and Sisters in and near Georgetown met at their 
place of worship and determined from that time forward to commence committing to memory the 
oracles of Heaven. The following organization then succeeded. The sisters were divided into two 
classes; and to each of these classes was assigned the duty of superintending a class of girls allotted to 
each. . a The same course was adopted in reference to the Brethren and the youth committed to their 
charge.! 


Early Opposition 


Even though many churches adopted Sunday school, nevertheless there were many that 
did not.! “Some disciples, however, opposed it because it was not mentioned specifically in 
the Bible.”''° Steven Eckstein surveys the history of this controversy under the caption “Minor 
Issues”;!!! He writes: 


In Texas, the first dispute over the Sunday school occurred in 1875. Minister G. W. Harvey of the 
Concord church, Austin County, labeled the Sunday school as a device to “attract little children, keep 
them from the prairie on Lord’s Day running mule eared rabbits, riding jacks and doing mischief 
generally. In reply to Harvey’s question for “a catechism” with which to raise children in the nurture 
and admonition of the Lord, Lipscomb thoughtfully suggested that a well conducted Sunday school 
for both old and young is a “true method” of teaching on Lord’s Day.''!* But McGary retorted that the 
admonition for parents to teach the Bible to their children laid no foundation for Sunday school. 
“Away with Sunday Schools, even if Bro. Lipscomb had memorized the whole New Testament at 
Sunday school.” Ifthe apostles did not have Sunday Schools, he continued, we do not need them and 
should not have them.''? Later, however, McGary evidently had changed his mind as he contended 


106 See Wade, The Sun Will Shine Again Someday, 28. 

107 Barton Stone, “An Address,” The Christian Messenger 2 (January 1828): 72. 

108 J. T. Johnson, “Christian School,” Christian Messenger VIII (February 1834): 62. . 

109 See Larry Hart, “A Brief History of a Minor Restorationist Group (The Non-Sunday-School 
Churches of Christ)” Restoration Quarterly 22, no. 4 (Fourth Quarter 1979): 211-232 for an excellent overview 
of this movement. 

i? Eckstein, History of the Churches of Christ in Texas, 262. 
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112 G. W. Harvey, “Church News,” Gospel Advocate, XVII (June 3, 1875), pp 535-537. 
113 Firm Foundation, January 15, 1888. 
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that literature prepared “in the light of God’s truth and in harmony with it, adapted to unfolding the 
tender mind of children, cannot be condemned.”!!4 !° 


There were many others who opposed the so-called innovations. One of the first and 
perhaps the most vocal against Sunday school and individual communion cups was Dr. George 
Averill Trott (1855-1930).!'© Dr. Trott became one of the editors of the Firm Foundation along 
with Nimrod Lafayette Clark (1870-7?). Clark also condemned Sunday school as an innovation. 
In 1906, Clark and R. L. Whiteside (1869-1951) exchanged articles on the subject.''” As early 
as 1897 some were willing to draw the line of fellowship over instrumental music, societies, 
and rebaptism,'!® but the dividing line over Sunday school did not occur until 1918. J. Ervin 
Waters (1918-2020) asserts that N. L. Clark is the father of the non-class movement: 


It was not until 1918 that our people began to draw lines over the Sunday school question. N. L. 
Clark was the father of the non-class movement in Texas. Even though he debated the subject with 
men like G. H. P. Showalter and R. L. Whiteside, he never made it a test of fellowship. He even 
served with brother Showalter as co-editor of the Firm Foundation back in those days. But others 
began to draw lines and create parties, so that the division was well crystallized by the time I began to 
preach in 1935.'!9 


In 1910, J. T. Showalter wrote an essay about Sunday school for the Gospel Advocate. In 
this article he repudiated the scripturalness of the practice: 


Whenever any man proves the Sunday school to be of divine authority, he can prove missionary 
societies to be of divine authority. By all rules of logic, he that “would the one retain, must to the 
other cling.” I emphatically deny that there is any divine authority for Sunday-schools either by 
precept or precedent, hint or allusion. In all the writings of the New Testament there is not one word 
that even squints in that direction. Not a word is said about a Sunday-school superintendent, a 
Sunday-school teacher, Sunday-school scholars or anything of that kind.'”° 


Another figure that played a very important role in the non-Sunday-school movement 
was Clarence Teurman (1884-1923),'?! who later became publisher (1916) of the Apostolic Way 


114 Thid., May 23, 1899. 

15 Eckstein, History of the Churches of Christ in Texas, 264. 

116 Wade, The Sun Will Shine Again, Someday, 30. 

17 Thid., 34-35. 
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119 Eryin Waters, “The Odyssey of Division,” Restoration Review XII (March 1971): 39. 

120 J. T. Showalter, “The Sunday School,” in Gospel Advocate (21 April 1910): 488. 

21 Tn 1922, Clarence Teurman baptized E. H. Miller (1909-1989, my uncle) and Miller’s mother, 
Fannie Miller (1890-1981, my grandmother). Brother Teurman died as a result of a fire while working on the 
July 1 issue of his paper. At the time of his death, J. A. Dennis was with him. J. A. Dennis baptized my 
mother (Thelma Haygood, 1913-2000) and my aunt (Katherine Hamer, 1911-2004). My grandfather (Elbert 
Dallis Miller, 1885-1969) wrote in the Apostolic Way: “Brother Teurman’s death was the greatest shock that 
myself and family ever received.” During the ministry of Teurman, Dennis purchased a car for Teurman to help 
him in his evangelistic tours, although Dennis could not afford one for himself and his family. My mother 
related some of this information to me and the other data is found in Ronny F. Wade’s book: The Sun Will Shine 
Again, Someday, 41. 
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(1913-1930). Following the death of Teurman, R. F. Duckworth succeeded him as publisher 
(1925). In the beginning, “Duckworth was wholeheartedly opposed to Sunday-schools as well 
as a plurality of cups.'??_ The editorial staff consisted of the following men: G. A. Trott (1855- 
1930), H. C. Harper (1874-1936), N. L. Clark, and R. F. Duckworth. Also, Trott and Harper 
both opposed Sunday schools as well as a plurality of cups.!?° 

As a result of Duckworth’s later views concerning these two issues, a new paper was 
initiated by H. C. Harper (1874-1936) called The Truth (1928-1931). Soon after the beginning 
of The Truth, Harper invited J. D. Phillips (1904-1981) to join him in the editorial 
responsibilities. Doug (J.D.) Phillips was converted under the preaching of Homer L. King 
(1892-1983), who also became a part of the editorial staff (1930).'* In 1929, Harper 
approached Phillips about taking over the publication of The Truth. The transition was not made 
until 1931. At this time Phillips and King assumed equal ownership of the paper. The name was 
changed to Old Paths Advocate, which is still published. With the first issue of the paper 
another name was added to the editorial masthead, Homer A. Gay (1894-1958).!”° 


THE DILEMMA OF THE ONE-CUP MOVEMENT 


The following documented account of the one-cup and non-Sunday school heritage is not 
to impugn the godly motives of so many who advocated these views in their endeavor to be true 
to what they understood (understand) the Word of God to teach. We cannot help but reflect 
upon the words of Paul in Romans when we contemplate the sincere efforts of so many who 
have gone to be with Jesus.!™® In 1982, Don McCord, former editor of Old Paths Advocate, 
commented on the passing of several defenders of the faith—men who sought to do what God 
wanted them to do. Some of these men, I knew personally. It is appropriate that we remember 
the names of such valiant soldiers of the cross who preached Jesus. The men listed below were 
all members of the one-cup and non-Sunday school movement. McCord writes: 


I rejoice to see the names of men that many of the readers of the Old Paths Advocate would 
recognize in the writings of H. C. Harper, Dr. G. A. Trott, Homer King, Homer A. Gay, James R. 
Stewart; D. F. Nichols, whose grandsons, Paul, Richard, [and] Nelson are known among us, as well 
as great grandsons, the Middicks; Oscar Brannon, uncle by marriage to C. A. Smith and this writer’s 
wife; Bro. F. K. Reeves of Marion, La., whose kin are still strong for the faith; Bro. L. G. Park, whose 
children and grandchildren are still in the church, and counted for years among the writer’s dear, true 
friends; Bro. John L. Reynolds, who, for so long labored in the gospel in California; Bro. Sam L. 
Schulz whose late widow and daughter for years have been faithful servants; Bro. W. H. Reynolds, 


!22 Wade, The Sun Will Shine Again, Someday, 70. 

123 Thid., 70. 

124 Thid., 89-90. 

125 Thid., 104-106. As a young preacher boy, I met and heard the original editors—J. D. Phillips, Homer 
L. King, and Homer A. Gay—of the Old Paths Advocate preach the traditions of the church, which they equated 
with the Gospel. 

126 Tn Romans, chapters 14 and 15, Paul sets forth principles for Christian unity when believers do not 
see “eye-to-eye” on every doctrinal issue. He wrote forcefully and to the point: “Who are you to judge someone 
else’s servant? To his own master he stands or falls. And he will stand, for the Lord is able to make him stand” 
(Romans 14:4). 
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whose descendents are still numbered among the most faithful in south Alabama; Bro. Thomas J. 
Shaw, of Pa., whose sons Tommy, Jimmy and Paul are known by many of us; S. M. Prince, among 
whose faithful children and grandchildren it is my privilege, as I try to write this, to work with in a 
meeting at Napoleon, Ala., where his works abundantly follow on; Bro. Charles H. Lechner, whose 
children and grandchildren still honor his name in southern and central Calif., Bro. Burley F. Black; 
Bro. C. H. James, maternal grandfather of Ron Willis, our preaching brother. In my musings, it would 
be this writer’s conclusion, that the saddest issue was July 16, 1928, in which it chronicles the tragic 
death of one of the editors, Bro. Clarence Teurman, who met his death by fire while printing the 
paper. The message of condolence bear familiar names; among them, G. A. Trott; H. C. Harper and 
wife, Ruth; N. L. Clark, Sam L. Schultz; G. H. P. Showalter; W. Guy Ashley; and Elbert D. Miller, 
father to E. H. Miller, and grandfather to the preachers Bailey.!*’ 


With such a host of names, I still cannot help but reflect upon so many divisions within 
this movement of so many equally godly men. This movement is shattered into many parts, 
each of which claims to “speak where the Bible speaks” and to “be silent where the Bible is 
silent.” Consider, for example, the utter helplessness of this so-called “loyal church” movement 
to maintain any semblance of unity—even with the one-cup and non-Sunday school philosophy: 


Bread-Breakers versus the Bread-Pinchers 


1. One-cup, grape juice only, bread-pinchers (bread must remain one piece) and non-Sunday 
school!?8 
2. One-cup, grape juice only, bread-breakers, non-Sunday school. 


The only difference between one and two is the issue of whether to break the bread into 
two or more pieces. In other words, can the bread be broken into two or more pieces or must the 
bread be left whole (one piece) by simply pinching a piece of bread? The “bread-breaking” 
body will not fellowship the “bread-pinching” party nor will the “bread-pinching” party 


"7 Don McCord, “Perusings and Musings,” Old Paths Advocate LIV (September, 1982): 1, 6. 
!28 See Bennie T. Cryer, “Not Discerning the Lord’s Body,” Olds Paths Advocate LVII (August 1985), 
1. He writes: 


ONE UNDIVIDED LOAF STANDS FOR THAT ONE BODY: Because of this fact Christ 
chose to use only one loaf and keep it in one unit. Each member that shared this loaf was declaring 
his oneness with all the other members of that community of Christians. 1 Cor. 10:16-17. 


See also Edward Williamson, “A Reply to Bro. C. W. Mickey,” Olds Paths Advocate LVII (August 
1985): 7. Williamson replies to Mickey’s arguments concerning the breaking of bread: 


In the May through August, 1985 issues of the “Reasoner,” I read an article written by Bro. C. W. 
Mickey entitled “Blind, He Leads The Blind.” This article was an attempt by Bro Mickey to justify 
the breaking of the communion loaf before it is passed to the congregation. Earlier this year I 
engaged Bro. Mickey in written discussion, but I feel that the article he wrote needs to be reviewed 
since there is much untruth contained in it. We are in agreement with him on what he states in his 
first paragraph that Jesus took only one loaf when He instituted the Lord’s Supper. However, from 
this point on we have many differences. . . . That one body (the loaf) is whole when we partake of it 
to symbolize the one body of Christ, not shattered into pieces as Bro. Mickey teaches. 
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fellowship the “bread-breaking” party. The “bread-breakers” and the “bread-pinchers” will not 
fellowship one another—even though both factions employ “one-cup” in the distribution of the 
fruit of the vine. But, this is not all of their problems. There is the “grape juice only” church and 
there is the “wine only” church: 


Wine Only versus Grape Juice Only 


3. One-cup, wine only, bread-pinchers, non-Sunday school 
4. One-cup, grape juice only, bread-pinchers, non-Sunday school 


The “grape juice only” families will not fellowship the “wine only” family. On the other 
hand, the “wine only” parties will not fellowship the “grape juice only” party. In all of this 
division over how to interpret the Scriptures, no one seems to be able to arrive at a peaceable 
solution concerning these issues, even though all “speak where the Bible speaks.” Next, there is 
the “no exception” association of believers that will not brotherhood the “exception” compact: 


Divorce Exception versus No Divorce Exception 


5. One-cup, grape juice only, bread-pinchers, non-Sunday school, divorce exception (Matthew 
19:9).1?? 

6. One-cup, grape juice only, bread-pinchers, non-Sunday school, no divorce exception 
(Matthew 19:9). 


The only difference between the above two groups (5 and 6) is the acceptance or denial 
of Matthew’s exception clause: “except it be for fornication.” Many within the “no-exception” 
church will not fellowship those within the “exception” church. But the “exception” party is 
willing to accept the “no-exception” party. Again, another division is over fellowship. One 
group refuses togetherness with another group because one group fraternize brethren who do 
not recognize the arguments in favor of the one-cup, grape juice only, bread-pinchers, and non- 
Sunday school. 


129 See Ronny F. Wade, “The Light—A Response,” Old Paths Advocate LVI (July 1984): 4. He writes 
about “two neatly wrapped bundles”: 


Bro. Jerry Johnson’s attempt to divide us into two neatly wrapped bundles “the pros” and “the 
cons” may make good copy, but it is neither true nor practical. (The Light, March 1984). 

The fact that the Old Paths Advocate has published a number of articles recently on these subjects 
is very disturbing to “The Light.” That should come as no surprise to anyone. For several years, 
through its pages, the “no exception” view has been heralded long and loud. Since this is basically 
why the paper came into existence in the first place. I for one, believe they have every right to 
publish their views. By the same token the Old Paths Advocate has the right to publish articles in 
defense of the application of Mt. 19:9 to Christians today. 
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Fellowshipping versus Non-Fellowshipping 


7. One-cup, grape juice only, break-pinchers, non-Sunday school, no fellowshipping other 
Christians, unless they are willing to ostracize those that differ with themselves. !°° 

8. One-cup, grape juice only, bread-pinchers, non-Sunday school, fellowshipping other 
Christians inspite of departures in understanding from the so-called orthodox party line.'?! 


The only major difference between these two factions (7 and 8) relates to fellowship. If 
anyone extends fellowship to individuals who participate in the Lord’s Supper with the use of 
individual cups, fermented grape juice (wine), breaking the bread in pieces (not leaving the loaf 
in one unbroken piece), and so on, then, that person is thrown out of the so-called “loyal” 





130 See Alan Bonifay, “Has Brother J. Ervin Waters Returned?”, Christian’s Expositor Extra, V1 (April 
1996): 7, for an example of this philosophy about fellowship among those who do not concur with the status 
quo of the party that everything is doctrinally correct, that is, according to their interpretation, which is the same 
as God’s Word (?). Bonifay expresses the concerns of the “one-cup” brethren when he writes: 


The Problem: The issue is not whether or not Bro. Waters’ confessions should be received. 
They certainly should be accepted at face value. They are to be applauded and received with 
thanksgiving. The issue is not whether or not Bro. Waters intends to personally call on digressives. 
Reportedly he has said he will no longer do this. For this too, we give God thanks. 

The issue is over Bro. Waters’ view of fellowship and his practice of extending it to congregations 
and brethren who are not in the fellowship of our Lord. When Bro. Waters recants his position 
expressed above and when he demonstrates by his behavior that his position has come in line with the 
truth and in line with Jesus then he will be received without question. Until then he will not. For now 
we will follow Bro. Waters’ only advice and judge him by his fruits (Mt. 7:15-20). 


See also Clovis T. Cook (b. 1914), “Setting the Record Straight,” Old Paths Advocate LXX (May 1996): 
4, where he writes: 


Since we have approximately five hundred congregations in the United States, it is our firm belief 
that the most of the congregations would not agree that they could use cups and class or wine 
brethren in their public worship services. It creates a stumbling block on our way to full unity and 
fellowship in the body of Christ. I think that it goes without saying, that the confession and statement 
that has been made by Bro. Waters should be accepted. His practice of fellowshipping and “bidding 
God-speed” to a few congregations who have stepped across the line and have definitely become a 
“congregation on the other side” who exist because of division, or who retain in their fellowship a 
person or persons who are living in defiance of God’s moral law, or who maintains a very loose and 
lax control over them that labor among us. We have asked our dear brother to cease this practice, 
clearing the way for full fellowship, peace, unity and harmony, as we had in yesteryear. 


'3! Thid., again, Bonifay expresses his concern over Waters’ position of fellowship: 


Today, Bro. Waters continues to worship with the congregation at 15" and “I” in Temple, Texas, 
which has a long standing practice of calling on various sorts of digressives, including, but not 
limited to John Staley, Karl (sic) Ketcherside, and Olan Hicks. When questioned recently about their 
practice and urged to change it, one of the brethren reportedly stated they (the Temple congregation) 
had no intention of changing either their view or their practice. 
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church. To express fellowship with individuals who do not possess absolute knowledge is 
tantamount to having fellowship with those who do not “abide in the doctrine of Christ” (2 John 
9). What are the answers to the above positions that so many equally godly men propose as the 
Word of God? May the words of Paul to the Corinthians admonish all believers to make 
allowances for others of a different mindset. The answer to imperfection in knowledge is found 
in Paul’s letter to Corinth: 


We know that we all possess knowledge. Knowledge puffs up, but love builds up. The man who 
thinks he knows something does not yet know as he ought to know. But the man who loves God is 
known by God. (I Corinthians 8:1b-3) 


ONE-CUP CHURCHES AND PATTERN THEOLOGY 


Many Christians are not acquainted with the “one-cup” movement within the Churches of 
Christ. Nevertheless, there is still a large segment within the Churches of Christ that does not 
accept the use of individual communion cups in the observance of the Lord’s Supper and that 
also object to the class method of teaching Christians when they assemble for the so-called 
“worship service.” These convictions are based on the philosophy of “pattern theology.”!” 
Ronny Wade (1936-2020), assistant publisher of Old Paths Advocate!” sets forth the central 
premise concerning the use of “one-cup” and “non-Sunday school” persuasion. He submits his 
authority for such a position by citing Hebrews 8:5 to justify his “pattern theology” concerning 
a worship service. He writes: “If Moses was commanded by God to ‘make all things according 
to the pattern’ (Hebrews 8:5) are not we bound by the same obligation (sic)? Either there is a 
pattern for the observance of the communion or there is none.”'*4 Wade’s recall of the Old 
Paths Advocate beginning is quite revealing concerning its purpose in 1928: 


This journal was started by Brother H. C. Harper in 1928. At that time the controversy over 
individual cups in the communion was still rather young. The introduction of the Sunday school was 
still a problem of great concern. Every month, the columns of this paper were filled with articles 
opposing these and all other innovations. Debates were common, and those guilty of fostering 
changes in the divine pattern were called into question time and again by various writers. Over time 
the sharpness of the controversy dulled. Today, some of those same issues are surfacing again, with 


132 The expression “pattern theology” is a belief that God has prescribed five (5) acts or rituals to be 
performed in a prescribed manner on Sunday morning when Christians gather to encourage one another in the 
faith. These five acts must be observed in a certain order for worship to be “in spirit and truth,” so it is 
advocated by many. The debate is not over whether the word “pattern” is a valid word, which it is, for the life of 
the believer, but whether or not God has ordained certain rituals to be engaged in on Sunday morning in a 
particular manner for worship to be “real,” that is to say, according to the pattern, or New Testament blue-print. 

133 The Old Paths Advocate (OPA) began publication in 1932, but prior to this date, the paper was 
published under the name The Truth (1928-1931), edited by H. C. Harper, who formerly was one of three 
editors for the Apostolic Way (1913-?). The OPA is still the chief magazine for the “one-cup,” “grape juice 
only,” “bread-pinching” (that is, the bread must remain whole—must not be broken into more than one piece), 
“non-Sunday school,” and “non-fellowshipping” (that is to say, anyone who disagrees with the doctrinal party 
beliefs). See Ronny F. Wade, The Sun Will Shine Again, Someday (Yesterday’s Treasures: Missouri, 1986), 2, 
74, as an example of the exclusive nature of this fellowship. 
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renewed vigor. What does this all mean to readers of Old Paths Advocate? Simply stated, It means 
that we are going to have to fight all over again the battles of the past. 135 


The primary objective of the OPA (2018), so it seems, is still to promote the so-called 
concept of “pattern theology” as interpreted by the one-cup and non-Sunday school believers in 
Christ. We either accept the interpretation of their concept of what the “pattern” is, or faces dire 
consequences. In fact, Don L. King, publisher of OPA, states emphatically that we are going to 
hell if we participate in the use of a plurality of cups in the observance of the Lord’s Supper. 
He puts it this way: 


We are concerned with things we hear about the subject of fellowship. Why do we worship with 
one-cup? Answer: because we read it plainly in Matthew 26:27: Mark 14:23; Luke 22:17, 20; 1 
Corinthians 10:16; 11:25-28. Is it wrong, sinful to use more than one? Answer: yes, because more 
than one-cup violates the example given in these verses, it violates the command for us to do as Jesus 
did. Listen, brethren: we believe it is wrong to use more than one-cup. We believe people are going 
to be lost for using more than one-cup. Surely, we believe that! If people are not going to be lost for 
using more than one, then let’s give up the fight and heal the division caused by those who have 
insisted on using more than one. Individual cups are a sinful violation of the Bible pattern. What 
about Bible Classes? Is it right to divide the public assembly into classes for the purpose of teaching 
and allow women to teach? The pattern is always an undivided assembly with one man at a time 
doing the teaching.'*° [Underscoring is mine] 


Even though King says, “we read it plainly,” surely, not all plain teaching is equally plain 
to all, otherwise there would not be such a wide division among equally godly Christians.!*” 
Before leaving this point, however, it is necessary to bring to the attention of all readers, which 
includes me, that every Christian generally has a flaw(s) in his or her hermeneutics. The flaw is 
that all Christians bring their presuppositions to the text when they interpret. Our goal is to 
study the Word of God without spectacles, but that aspiration is almost next to impossible, 
because none are born in a vacuum. Gordon D. Fee & Douglas Stuart, contemporary scholars, 
point out: 


This is the great flaw in our common hermeneutics. Without necessarily intending to, we bring our 
theological heritage, our ecclesiastical traditions, our cultural norms, or our existential concerns to the 
Epistles as we read them. And this results in all kinds of selectivity or ‘getting around’ certain 
texts. !38 





135 Ronny F. Wade (1936-2020), “Looking Back to the Future,” Old Paths Advocate LXVII (January 
1995): 1. 

136 Don L. King, “Proper Perspective,” editorial, Old Paths Advocate LXVII (September 1995): 2. 

'37 This group, as stated above, is divided over many issues: (1) whether to use “grape juice,” or “wine” 
in the observance of the Lord’s Supper, (2) the manner of breaking the bread (one pinches the bread while the 
other breaks the bread into pieces), (3) the acceptance of the “exception clause” in Matthew 5:32 and Matthew 
19:9, while others deny that this clause is valid in the Christian dispensation, (4) the order of worship as 
recorded in Acts 2:42, and (5) the question of fellowship (Some Christians in this fellowship will not draw a 
line of demarcation against other believers that disagree with the above doctrinal matters.). 

138 Gordon D. Fee & Douglas Stuart, How to Read the Bible for All Its Worth, 2" ed. (Grand Rapids: 
Zondervan, 1993), 62. 
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A SUMMARIZED HISTORY OF THE COMMON CUP IN THE 
STONE/CAMPBELL MOVEMENT 


As stated above, the use of “one common cup” in the distribution of the fruit of the vine 
in the observance of the Lord’s Supper is no longer a well-known fact among many Christians; 
nevertheless, there are still many congregations today that will not use individual communion 
cups in the celebration of the communion. Ronny Wade states their position very succinctly: 


A reading of New Testament passages regarding the Lord’s Supper leads one to the unavoidable 
conclusion that Jesus used only one cup in the original institution, and that the early churches 
followed that example in their observance.!*? 


In addition to the surface Scripture citations, “one-cup” brethren rely upon secular history 
to substantiate their position concerning the use of “one-cup” versus “multiple cups.” One is 
scriptural, the other is not, according to their interpretation. For example, it is a fact of history 
that the use of individual communion cups were introduced in a Congregational Church in 
Putnam Co., Ohio in 1893 by Rev. Dr. J. G. Thomas, who was both a physician and minister.'*° 
The following year he was granted a patent on his invention.'4! The Thomas communion 
Service Co. wrote to E. H. Miller,'*? my uncle, the following letter: 


E. H. Miller 

% Dr. A. R. McMullon 
809 Butternut 

Abilene, Texas 


Dear Sir: 


Your Letter of April 17, 1950 has been received and we are pleased to inform you that the writer’s 
grandfather, John G. Thomas, who was both a physician and a minister, invented the first individual 
communion outfits. The first patents were issued to him in 1894. The Market Street Presbyterian 
Church, of Lima, Ohio is believe (sic) to be the first church to use individual communion cups in a 
communion service. This also occurred in 1894. What is believed to be the original individual 
communion service used by this church is on display in the Allen County Historical Museum in 
Lima, Ohio. Under separate cover we are making shipment today of an old style pewter common cup. 
You may have it with our compliments. 


Very truly yours, 


139 Wade, The Sun Will Shine Again, Someday, 53. 

140 History substantiates the pattern of “individual cups” in 1893. But does this mean that people prior 
to this date did not employ more than one “cup” in the distribution of the fruit of the vine? No. It was not 
uncommon for churches to use two or more cups in Communion. In fact, during the observance of the Passover, 
in the time of Christ, each person had his own cup. Thus, we, at the same time, may properly speak of 
individual cups utilized in the Passover celebration. It is true that the “small” individual cups, as adopted by 
many churches today, did not exist until 1893. There is a little sophistry employed on the part of the “one-cup 
brethren” about individual cups, though not deliberately. Only part of the story is told, not the whole story. 

'41 Wade, The Sun Will Shine Again, Someday, 60. 

142 T etter dated: April 22, 1950. 
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THOMAS COMMUNION SERVICE CO!*? 
Early Opposition to Small Individual Cups 


Initially, there was opposition to the use of individual communion cups by such men as J. 
W. McGarvey (1829-1911) and David Lipscomb (1831-1917). McGarvey wrote in The 
Christian Standard: 


I have been a member of the church for forty-three years, and it has been my good fortune to be 
acquainted with several of our most learned and influential ministers—Alexander Campbell among 
them—and it seems strange to me that they did not find a necessity for the individual cups.'“4 


Lipscomb also objected to the employment of individual communion cups. He sets forth 
his objections in no uncertain terms: 


Communion is a joint participation of two or more in one work or service. The communion of the 
Lord’s Supper is the joint participation of the members in the loaf and in the cup. This shows a 
communion of the many on one cup and one bread. To divide the cup and bread into many parts and 
for each to partake of his own bread and cup destroys the idea of communion and separates them into 
many instead of a communion into one. It is very certain the bread and cup were not divided into 
many parts in the days of Jesus and the apostles, and the feeling grows up from a disposition to 
follow other rules than the example of the Master. When this feeling leads, it leads us away from God 
and his laws in reference to them. 

It is a great strain upon our feelings of reverence for and loyalty to God for us to follow another 
leader or ruler even in matters indifferent. A church must be in heart disloyal to leave an old and 
approved way and walk in a new and doubtful way. The most earthly, sensual and ungodly spirit is 
that which changes merely to be like and follow the world, to be in style. What is the motive that 
leads to the adoption of the individual cups in the Lord’s Supper? It is usually said to be for the 
health of the partakers. Is this true? In the church house there are hundreds of people breathing and 
interbreathing the atmosphere of the room, infected and impregnated with all the diseases of the body, 
the stomach, and the catarrhal phlegm of the nose, the mouth, the throat, the stomach, the bowels, 
with all the fetid effluvia from all parts of these changing and decaying bodies of all the congregation. 

This impregnated and poisoned atmosphere is repoisoned and breathed and interbreathed hundreds 
of times in the house where all are congregated; and some, while doing this, complain and find fault 
and change the appointments of God to avoid taking a crumb of bread or a sup of wine because others 
have partaken of the same. Certainly these persons are doing worse than straining out gnats and 
swallowing camels, and an element of faith enters into all service. The Bible tells us that in doing the 
will of God with fidelity the blessing of God will come upon us (Psa. 84:11). [Paragraph division is 
mine—DB) 

No one ever heard of an affliction coming on a child of God partaking of the memorials of his love 
to a lost and ruined world. The desire to change the order established by Jesus and the apostle 
indicates a willingness to turn from the appointments of God in order to go with the ways of the 
world. Such a spirit does not fit us to serve God here or to live with him in the world to come. It is 


143 A photographic copy of this letter is in the Dallas Burdette’s collection of books in Amridge 
University, 1200 Taylor Rd., Montgomery, AL., 36117. This copy was given to me by my uncle, E. H. Miller. 
144 JW. McGarvey, “Biblical Criticism,” Christian Standard 26 (February 1910): 353. 
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safe to both bodily and spiritual health to continue in the ways in which Jesus and the apostles 
walked.!*9 


Both McGarvey and Lipscomb later changed their views concerning this issue, but these two 
quotes illustrate the emotional fervor that existed during the early stage of this change. '*° 


First Church of Christ to Use Small Individual Cups 


Which Church of Christ was the first to advocate the use of the small individual cups? In 
answer to this question, Ronny Wade wrote: “Brother C. E. Holt of Florence, Alabama may 
have been the first non-instrumental preacher to come out in favor of individual cups.”'*” C. E. 
Holt explains his position: 


I do not claim that this is the only scriptural way of taking the Lord’s Supper, but it is as scriptural 
as any other way, and besides it has the advantage of being clean. We are aware that some brethren 
ridicule the idea that microbes can be transmitted from one to another by the common cup, yet the 
weight of authority is against them. 18 


H. C. Harper (1874-1936) reviewed the arguments made by Holt in the March 5, 1912 
issue of the Firm Foundation. This paper also published a written discussion between L. J. 
Killion and Harper over the innovation of individual cups. The late G. C. Brewer (1884-1956) 
introduced the individual communion cups into the central Church of Christ at Chattanooga, 
Tennessee. About this same time, G. Dallas Smith (1870-1920) began to speak out for their 
use. This news caused Brewer to contact both Holt and Smith, thus the three men began to 
openly advocate the use of individual cups. Also, since Brewer knew the influence that 
Lipscomb exerted in the South, he took a trip to Nashville to convince him of the scripturalness 
of multiple containers. But much to his chagrin, he could not convince Lipscomb to change his 
position. But suddenly a ray of hope came through; Lipscomb admitted to him that he was 
about to change his mind.'* 

Two months after the founding of the Apostolic Way (1913-1930), Dr. G. A. Trott 
denounced the “cups” fashion. Men such as Trott, Harper, McGarvey, and Lipscomb were vocal 
against individual cups. According to Wade, “Harper more than any other individual deserves 
the credit for leading the fight against a plurality of cups in the communion.”'° Trott charged: 





‘45 David Lipscomb, “Individual Communion,” Gospel Advocate 22 (May 1913): 488. Also, cited in E. 
H. Miller, Individual Communion Cups and the Cup of the Lord (nd), 5, 6. 

'4%6 Wade, The Sun Will Shine Again, Someday, 65. 

147 Tbid. 

148 C, D. Holt, Gospel Advocate 11 (July 1911); quoted in Wade, The Sun Will Shine Again, Someday, 
65. I checked the microfilm files for this citation listed by Wade, but I could not locate the citation as listed. 

14 Wade, The Sun Will Shine Again, Someday, 66. I am indebted to Wade for this information. I do not 
have access to the above journals that he cites. 

150 Tbid., 68. See also Lynwood Smith (1924-2007), “Brother H. C. Harper,” Old Paths Advocate LIV 
(January 1982): 8, for an interesting note of history about Harper. Smith writes: 


Harry Charles Harper was born October 24, 1874, at Schannahon, Illinois. He was the son of 
staunch Christian parents. David Harper and Eliza (Newcomer) Harper . . . His father was baptized 
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“When they know they have the truth on their side they are as brash and impetuous about 
debating as a mule’s hind leg, but just try to get one of them to debate the Sunday school or the 
individual cup and they have about as much pep as a chicken dying with the limber neck.” 15! 

N. L. Clark openly defended the use of more than one. Nevertheless, he wrote a paper 
opposing cups on the basis that they pampered human pride, which he believed was sinful. 
According to Wade, he did not make the issue a test of fellowship. On the other hand Clark 
said, “I cannot accept the contention that one-cup only is scriptural.”'°? In November, Harper 
challenged Clark to a debate. Duckworth, publisher of Apostolic Way, wrote an apology for 
allowing these two editors to get into a brawl over this issue: 


I owe the readers of the Apostolic Way an apology as I have allowed two of the editors to appear 
in its columns in open conflict. Hereafter I shall ask the editors when writing on any question to write 
without any reference to their disagreement with any one of the other editors. 

I think Brother Clark’s ideas, in regard to two of the editors discussing a question, correct. Yet I 
am known, by the reader of The Way, to be strongly opposed to the individual cup practice, my 
sympathies have been and are with the one-cup idea. I say this without any intention of trying to be 
more than fair, yet I, at all times, endeavor to keep an open mind regarding every debatable question 
and have such a mind regarding the use of one or more cups, though I think I am thoroughly 
established against the individual cups.'°? 


By the year 1926, Duckworth leaned toward the use of individual cups. As a result of 
this progressive disposition, H. C. Harper (1874-1936), one of the editors withdrew and began 
another paper called The Truth (1928-1931). Dr. Trott (1855-1930), original founder, also 
resigned in 1926, but he still continued as front-page writer until his death.'* In the first issue 
of The Truth, Harper wrote: 


As Brother Trott will be connected with us prominently as a writer according to his promise it is 
befitting that he be heard from at this time. He says: 
I stand where I have always stood, for strict adherence to the precepts and examples of the New 
Testament and shall advocate that principle until I die. I love you for your work’s sake and your 
love for the gospel.!°° 


by Alexander Campbell, so we know that he had a close link with the great Restoration Movement, a 
fact that seemed evident in his life always. At age nineteen, December 19, 1892, he was baptized into 
Christ and began preaching at the evening services. 


1 G_ A. Trott (1855-1930), “Cup or Cups?,” Apostolic Way , vol., 2, no. 14 (1 July 1925): 1; I am 
indebted to Ronny Wade for this reference, but his citation is not the same as cited directly from the journal. 
His citation is found in his book, The Sun Will Rise Again, Someday, 70: “the digressives had the truth they 
were as ‘brash and impetuous about debating as a mule’s leg,’ but when you tried to get them to defend the 
Sunday-school and individual cups they had about as much pep as a chicken dying with the limber neck.” 

152 N. L. Clark, Apostolic Way (15 December 1925); quoted in Wade, The Sun Will Shine again, 
Someday, 71. 

'S3 BF. Duckworth, Apostolic Way (1 April 1928); quoted in Wade, 71-72. 

154 Ibid., 77. 

155 H, C. Harper, The Truth (June 1928); quoted in Wade, 77. 
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As a result of Trott’s fight against individual cups, this antagonism against cups brought 
him into conflict with J. N. Cowan (1879-1941), Johnson, Clark and others. Trott offered to 
debate Cowan, but the debate never took place. Trott also tangles with Joe S. Warlick (1866- 
1941) over the Sunday-school question. Later, Harper took Trott to task over the following 
proposition: “A Church of Christ in its use of cups in the Communion is ‘contending earnestly 
for faith once delivered to the saints in both doctrine and practice.”!°° With Harper it was not 
an either/or proposition. In order for one to “contend for the faith,” one MUST use one-cup. He 
offered to debate Trott, but the debate never occurred. 


E. H. Miller and the One-Cup Movement in LaGrange, GA 


This story begins with Clarence Teurman who became editor of the Apostolic Way in 
1916. In the early 20s, he went to LaGrange, GA., at the invitation of the Brownings,!°’ and 
established a congregation. My grandfather, Elbert D. Miller (1885-1969) was invited to hear 
brother Teurman.'** As a result of the Brownings, Teurman established the “Non-Sunday 
School” congregation in the latter part of the 1920s.'°? This congregation became known as the 
Park Ave. Church of Christ. During one of Teurman’s visits, he baptized my Uncle, E. H. 
Miller (1909-1989),'© and grandmother, Fannie Williams Miller (1890-1981). Teurman was 
killed the following year (1923) while publishing the Apostolic Way. Later this congregation 
(Park Ave. Church of Christ) divided over the Sunday school question but did not divide over 
the use of a plurality of cups.'®! As a result of this innovation, the Murphy Ave. Church of 
Christ was formed—only the Murphy Ave. congregation still exists.! 

After Miller’s final conversion to the “one-cup” theory, he took up the fight for the use of 
one-cup and non-Sunday school philosophy.'®? He debated these issues from one end of the 





156 Thid., 83. 

'S7 Alton B. Bailey, “A Tribute to Brother E. H. Miller,” Old Paths Advocate LXII (February 1990): 1. 
My mother (Thelma Haygood, 1913-2000), sister of E. H. Miller, also related to me the beginning of the “one- 
cup movement” in LaGrange, GA. 

‘58 My grandfather, Elbert Dallis Miller, met with the Baptists, even though he was a member of the 
Church of Christ. At this particular time, there was no Church of Christ in LaGrange. 

15 E, H. Miller, “Fifty Years,” Old Paths Advocate LIV (January 1982): 20. 

160 Bailey, “A Tribute to Brother E. H. Miller,” Ibid: 


He (E. H. Miller) obeyed the gospel in 1922 at the hands of Bro. Clarence Teurman. He preached 
his first sermon June 21, 1931 under an old Oak tree in the front yard of Bro. Browning here in 
LaGrange. The title of his first sermon was “The Way to Heaven” and his last in March 1986 with 
the title “How Far Is It to Hell?” . 


‘6! This division occurred in 1935. See Steve Bowen, “ELBERT HARVEY MILLER,” The Informer 
(November 1989): 5. Bowen is the grandson of the late E. H. Miller. 

162 Another name that is worth mentioning is J. A. Dennis. He worked with Teurman; Dennis rejected 
Sunday school, but he accepted the use of individual communion cups. As a young boy, I remember hearing 
Dennis preach in a tent revival in Montgomery, AL. Today there is still a small remnant of this odd group— 
individual cusps but no Sunday-school—in Montgomery. 

163 See Steve Bowen, “Elbert Harvey Miller,” part 1, in The Informer (November, 1989): 1-7. 
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country to the other end.'!®* Many congregations were established as an outcome of his efforts. 


Also, as a result of my uncle’s influence and his father’s (Elbert Dallis Miller'®) influence, I 
was baptized for the second time on November 9, 1949. Prior to this time, I was previously 
baptized by a Baptist minister. Years later, I was baptized again in Lowery AL. I was not sure 
that I understood “for the remission of sins,” a reason for baptism that is strongly advocated 
among Churches of Christ. In 1950, I moved to LaGrange, GA., and delivered my first sermon 
(January 1951) at the Murphy Ave. Church of Christ under the tutelage of my uncle.'® The 
following year (1952, or the latter part of 1951), I moved back to Montgomery, AL and started 
a congregation of the one-cup and non-Sunday school persuasion with the assistance of my 
mother and stepfather—Thelma Haygood, (1913-2000) and Teddy Haygood (1904-1978).'° 


CONCLUSION 


We cannot escape tradition and its effects upon us. We can deny it, but we cannot escape it. We are 
all caught up in a web of traditions. We inherit not only the Bible itself but also a traditional way of 
reading it. From our parents, from the preachers we admire, from Sunday school teachers, from the 
books and magazines we read, we receive a certain way of reading the Bible. We are part of a 
tradition of interpretation. 168 


The above citation draws attention to the fact that we can not totally escape our religious 
heritage. This chapter is not designed to prove or disprove the one-cup and non-Sunday school 
positions, but only to give a brief history of this movement to indicate the dilemma that many 
Christians find themselves in. I have sought to write this chapter as honestly as possible. But 
since I am so closely associated with this “one-cup and non-Sunday school movement,” it is 
almost impossible to remove myself completely; nevertheless, I have sought to be unbiased in 


164 See Alton B. Bailey, “A Tribute to Brother E. H. Miller,” Old Paths Advocate: 2. He writes: 


As a debater, he debated more subjects than any one preacher that I personally know. He debated 
lawyers, doctors, college professors, highly educated preachers, and uneducated preachers alike. I 
have no idea how many different subjects he debated publicly. Some of the subjects that I can recall 
were the Sunday School, Individual cups, The God Head, The Oneness, The Miraculous works of 
God, The Name, The new Birth, The hair and covering of 1 Cor. Chapter 11, The Marriage and 
divorce question, Baptism in the name of Jesus Only, Breaking of the Bread, The fermented Wine, 
etc. 


‘65 My grandfather spelled his name Dallis, not Dallas. 

166 My first sermon was titled “What Should I Preach.” This message presented the views of the party 
line—one-cup and non-Sunday school. 

'67 This congregation was started in my mother’s home. The original members of this congregation 
were Dallas Burdette (b. 1934), “Teddy” Haygood, my stepfather) and mother, Thelma Haygood. Eventually, 
this congregation grew to approximately 80 to 90 in attendance. I do not remember how many times my 
stepfather spoke before the congregation, but I recently found an old record where he delivered a sermon on 
December 30, 1956 at 6 p.m. Today there is just a handful left in this congregation. My mother met with this 
group until her death. 

168 C, Leonard Allen and Richard T. Hughes, Discovering Our Roots (Abilene, Texas: ACU Press, 
1988), 4. 
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presenting a brief overview of the history behind this particular movement. My remarks in this 
study is not to condemn the individuals mentioned associated with this movement. They 
preached and taught what they themselves had heard from others. We should never forget that 
there is a distinction between an honest mistake of the heart and rebellion against God. 

As a result of my studies in the early 1970s, I became convinced that the one-cup 
movement had/has misinterpreted the Eucharistic sayings as well as the Sunday school issue. 
Thus, because of this change in my attitude toward the use of a plurality of cups and Bible study 
on Sunday morning, I accepted other believers among the cups and Sunday school saints. When 
the congregation (Vonora Ave. Church of Christ'®’?) accepted M. S. Whitehead, formerly a 
member of the Chisholm Church of Christ (cups and classes), into the fellowship of the saints, 
then, I was disenfranchised by the congregations of the “one-cup” belief. With many of these 
Christians, we were not allowed to remain in fellowship with the “one-cup” believers unless we 
knew beyond the shadow of a doubt that one would be lost if he or she participated in the use of 
individual cups in the distribution of the fruit of the vine in the Lord’s Supper. 

Why study the past? What difference does it make in our relationship with one another? 
Why am I writing about this one-cup and non-Sunday school history? In response to these 
questions, I call attention to David Steinmetz who captures the necessity of studying the past 
very pungently: 


As long as we accept uncritically what we have received from the past, we put ourselves 
unreservedly in its power. Tradition can obscure as well as clarify the gospel. The study of church 
history gives us freedom vis-a-vis the past, freedom to appropriate the riches of the church’s past 
wisdom, when we can, and to overcome its faithlessness and sin, when we must... . The church 
could, I suppose, lose its memory as well. It is certainly tempted to do that often enough. But a 
church which has lost its memory of the past can only wander about aimlessly in the present 
and despair of its future. The church needs the past, if only for the sake of the present and the 
future.'’° (Emphasis mine—bold) 


Chapter 4 sets forth the oddities in religious practices held among many of the one-cup 
and non-Sunday school background Churches. Many of these idiosyncrasies, or funny habits, 
are still prevalent among this sincere body of believers. The peculiarities surrounding this 
fellowship of God’s people revolve around a so-called “pattern” for a worship service with five 
prescribed rituals that have to be performed in a prearranged way; otherwise, one’s worship is 
in vain. This chapter reviews the following oddities: (1) Upper-Room Pattern, (2) Flowing- 
Water Pattern, (3) Hymn-Singing and Going-Out Pattern, (4) Order-of-Worship Pattern, (5) 
Lord’s-Supper-Night Pattern, (6) Foot-Washing Pattern, (7) One-Cup Pattern, (8) One-Cup- 





‘6° The designation of this congregation was originally called the Madison Ave. Church of Christ. Later 
this body of believers rented a building on Union St. and became known as the Union St. Church of Christ. 
Then, the local fellowship moved to a ware house, owned by my stepfather and mother, on Rotary St. in 
Montgomery, AL. and became known as the Rotary St. Church of Christ. Finally, the congregation purchased 
property on the corner of Upper Wetumpka Road and Vonora Avenue and became known as the Vonora Ave. 
Church of Christ (1957). E. H. Miller conducted our first Gospel Meeting in our new building in December of 
1957. Several years later, I was excommunicated. After my expulsion from this fellowship, Louis Arnette 
(1929-2016) and Jimmy Washington assumed leadership. 

170 David C. Steinmetz, “The Necessity of the Past,” Theology Today 33, no. 2 (July 1976): 173, 176. 
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Handle Pattern, (9) Fermented-Wine Pattern versus Grape-Juice Pattern, (10) One-Loaf and 
Bread-Pinching Pattern, (11) The Sitting-Down Pattern, (12) Non-Sunday-School Pattern, (13) 
Church-Organization Pattern, (13) A Cappella Pattern, and the (14) Holy-Kiss Pattern. In the 
writing of these chapters, it is my desire to leave a history of the One-cup movement and other 
odd views within other divisions within the Churches of Christ as well as my own pilgrimage of 
faith for future generations. 
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Oddities in Pattern Theology 


Unless we succeed in finding and isolating the germ or virus which [that] produces division we will 
continue to fracture and fragmentize ourselves. The treatment of symptoms is not enough. If we 
debate every currently divisive issue into oblivion our children will find others over which to divide. 
We must make a radical departure from our previous methods and explore on a deeper level than ever 
before. We have been too shallow and superficial in the past. It is obvious that we must also be 
prepared for a shock because what we find may run counter to our every tradition. It may actually 
frighten us by some of its implications.!”! 


The germ that seems to be the culprit of division within the Churches of Christ is pattern 
theology associated with a so-called worship service carried out on Sunday morning. Pattern 
theology is the belief that God has ordained a specific pattern or arrangement for certain rituals 
to be performed on Sunday morning in a so-called worship service in order for our worship to 
be acceptable to God. This concept is generally expressed as five acts of worship. This 
philosophy is based upon God’s admonition to Moses concerning the Tabernacle. The 
Hebrews’ author cites the Old Testament to call attention to the exactness that Moses had to 
adhere to in the construction of the Tabernacle: “See to it that you make everything according to 
the pattern shown you on the mountain.” 

From this passage, many believers surmise that God has enacted an exact pattern for a 
Sunday morning worship service. But the question confronting every biblical exegete is: What 
does “according to the pattern” have reference to? Can we apply this Scripture legitimately to 
the twenty-first century for scriptural authority to bind the ritualistic five acts that are 
commonly called worship by many within the Churches of Christ? Yet, this action of binding 
five acts has evolved into a spiritual warfare among many sincere Christians. 

Throughout the various segments of the Restoration Movement within the Churches of 
Christ, we discover numerous responses to pattern theology that governs the so-called five acts 
of worship. How should the five acts (rituals) be performed on Sunday morning? One’s answer 
to this thorny confusion depends on the congregation’s particular theological slant. Each local 
church decides the blueprint, or model, that is imposed upon its members. Is there an outline, or 





'l Carl Ketcherside, “Our Personal Pattern,” Mission Messenger 32 (March 1970): 33. I am well- 
qualified to write this study on “Oddities in Pattern Theology.” I, Dallas Burdette (b. 1934) began my preaching 
ministry (January 1951) within the one-cup and Non-Sunday School movement within the Churches of Christ. I 
labored in this movement for about seventeen years before I was dismissed as a heretic. After this expulsion, I 
placed membership with a Church of Christ that employed both individual cups and Sunday school. I soon 
learned that this movement also had a problem—lifting Scriptures out of context to uphold their own odd 
interpretations. 
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trademark, for a Christian worship service? If so, what is the example to be observed? Who 
decides the answer concerning the five ritualistic acts? Every Christian, depending on his or her 
theological heritage, has a different design for a worship service. For many Christians the 
blueprint concerns missionary societies, Bible colleges, orphan homes, Sunday morning 
collection, common cup, manner of distributing the bread (pinch or break), singing with or 
without instrumental accompaniment, and so on. 

The objective of this study is to demonstrate (not to impugn the motives of other 
Christians) the utter futility of the concept of “pattern theology” that is presently advocated 
within the vast majority of the Churches of Christ; that is to say, five acts of worship performed 
in a prescribed manner in order for our worship to be acceptable to God so that our worship will 
not be in vain. We quickly realize that there is something wrong with the current way of 
thinking as we analyzes the innumerable scenarios of “worship services” as advanced by a 
variety of factions within the Churches of Christ. 

The stories employed in this analysis of pattern theology are for illustrative purposes 
only, not for the target or castigating other believers, regardless as to how odd/strange certain 
traditions may seem to this writer. The accounts are not cited in order to argue the correctness 
or incorrectness of either side but to establish the outright divisiveness of this hermeneutic 
technique. Having said this, I still express dismay, throughout this chapter, at the gullibility of 
God’s children for their willingness to accept so many odd patterns in their concept of pattern 
theology. As we approach any text, we need to be conscious of our own denominational reading 
of the text. In other words, we need to come to grips with our preunderstanding of the text as we 
seek to grasp the intent of the author, that is to say, “audience relevance.” It is in this vein that 
Scott Duvall'”” and Daniel Hays "3 issues this warning: 


One major influence that can skew our interpretive process and lead us away from the real 
meaning in the text is what we call preunderstanding. Preunderstanding refers to all of our 
preconceived notions and understandings that we bring to the text, which have been formulated, both 
consciously and subconsciously, before we actually study the text in detail. The preunderstanding 
problem is the broader issue that links with the cultural problems introduced above and discussed in 
more detail below. Preunderstanding includes specific experiences and previous encounters with the 
text that tend to make us assume that we already understand it. 

Preunderstanding is formed by both good and bad influences, some accurate and some inaccurate. 
It includes all that you have heard in Sunday school, at church, in Bible studies, and in your private 
reading of the Bible. However, preunderstandings of biblical texts are also formed by hymns and 
other Christian music, pop songs, jokes, art, and nonbiblical literature, both Christian and secular. 
Likewise, culture constantly creeps in. 

Note that your preunderstanding of any given passage may indeed be correct. The problem, 
however, is that often it is not, and until you study the text seriously, you simply do not know 
whether it is accurate. The danger here is for those who assume that their preunderstanding is always 





172 J. Scott Duvall is chair of the Department of Biblical Studies and J. C. and Mae Fuller Chair of 
Biblical Studies at Ouachita Baptist University. He is the author or coauthor of many articles and books, 
including Grasping God’s Word, Biblical Greek Exegesis, and Devotions on the Greek New Testament. 

1733 J, Daniel Hays is dean of the Pruet School of Christian Studies and professor of Old Testament at 
Ouachita Baptist University. He is the author of From Every People and Nation, and he has co-authored 
Grasping God's Word; Preaching God's Word; Journey into God’s Word; The Story of Israel: A Biblical 
Theology; Iraq: Babylon of the End Times ?; Apocalypse; and The Dictionary of Biblical Prophecy 
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correct. Vanhoozer labels this attitude as pride. This kind of pride, he writes, “encourages us to think 
that we have got the correct meaning before we have made the appropriate effort to recover it. Pride 
does not listen. It knows!” 


Is there something wrong with “according to the pattern” theology as a hermeneutic, 
which is to say, patterns as interpreted and practiced by many Christians within the Churches of 
Christ? Should we seek other slogans to express more adequately the thoughts of God to men 
and women? In denying pattern theology, as it is currently taught, are we denying that there is 
an absolute standard by which individuals are to govern their lives? The question that baffles 
everyone is: Has God ordained a pattern to be observed in a so-called “worship service’? 

The confusion stems, as stated above, from a misapplication of a well-known text— 
Hebrews 8:5. This Scripture is cited by many well-meaning Christians to promote certain 
procedures as obligatory (commanded) upon other believers when they assemble for a so-called 
worship service. In other words, there is a pattern to be observed by the faithful in Christ. But 
one of the problems individuals run into is: What is the paradigm? Each fellowship has its own 
ritual(s) that centers on “five acts” of worship.!” As a young preacher, I, too, was taught the 
necessity of the five acts in order for there to be true worship on the part of the worshipper. On 
the other hand, these five acts had to be performed in a prescribed way in order for worship to 
be “in Spirit and in truth.” This odd concept of worship is still maintained by many within the 
Stone/Campbell Movement. The late Dabney Phillips (1917-1992), a former professor of mine, 
and, I might add, a very devout Christian, summarized this philosophy of pattern theology by 
calling attention to other patterns dealing with the church: 


The Restoration movement began as a religious thrust to restore in faith and practice the church 
that Jesus built in the first century. The New Testament was the pattern for the name, organization, 
work and worship of the church.'7° 


Phillips zeroed in on three additional patterns, namely, name, organization, and work. But 
he did not leave out of his list the so-called worship service. The Stone/Campbell Movement is 
not only divided over the worship pattern, but also over the name, organization, and work of the 
church. Many well-meaning Christians advocate this pattern theology concept for the church for 
the twenty-first century. As a result of this theory of pattern theology, many believers conclude 


"4 J. Scott Duvall and J. Daniel Hays, Grasping God’s Word: A Hands-on Approach to Reading, 
Interpreting, and Applying the Bible (Grand Rapids, MI: Zondervan, 2005), 89. 

"5 For an illustration of this philosophy see Winfred Clark, “No Pattern for Worship???” Words of 
Truth 28 (June 12, 1992): 1, 3, where he writes: 


Well-meaning people would say, “There is no place where you have in one case of verse all things 
that we do in worship,” or they say, “the New Testament does not contain a minute pattern for every 
detail of the work and worship of the church.” Thus, to such people there is no pattern. Sometimes 
that person would decry the idea of “proof texts.” 


See also Jerri Manasco, “It’s Really No Surprise,” Ibid., 4. For additional information concerning these five 
acts, see Clark, Words of Truth, Ibid., 28: 1. 
"Dabney Phillips, Restoration Principles and Personalities (University, AL: Youth In Action, Inc., nd) 
3. 
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that unless we put into practice his or her understanding of the so-called pattern, then we are not 
Christians. Phillips remarks about Reformation preachers who were not a part of the 
Stone/Campbell Movement is quite revealing. He captures the thinking of many who advance 
the notion of a specific pattern. He says, 


James O’Kelly [1735-1826], Elias Smith [1769-1846], and Abner Jones [1772-1841] were looking 
away from denominationalism and were seeking a pattern for Christian unity. It is regrettable that 


they were unable to journey all the way back to the New Testament, for the pattern is there (Hebrews 
po) 


It is not uncommon for individuals who espouse pattern theology to deny that others are 
Christians who do not conform to the rigid standards imposed by their interpretative 
community. The concept of pattern theology is based on Hebrews 8:5. But this theory of 
blueprint belief is not unique to Phillips, for almost every division within the Churches of Christ 
advocates a precise paradigm for a worship service. In spite of this plea for uniformity in the 
worship ceremony, there is no consensus as to the exact pattern to be observed among the 
various fellowships within the Churches of Christ. 

The belief that no one is a Christian except those who conform to the party cry is not 
unique to anyone of the numerous splinter groups within the Stone/Campbell Movement.'’® If 
we are outside a particular brand of orthodoxy, then we are not Christians. In other words, we 
must practice a particular pattern of worship when saints come together as a collective body of 
believers; otherwise, the odd fellow is on his way to hell.'”? Offshoots are rampant among the 
saints. Hatred proliferates through the innumerable pieces of the so-called Restoration 
Movement. Each organization claims to be the “loyal church.” The following citation from Roy 
Zuck’s book on interpretation should be considered and read by anyone who wishes to interpret 
God’s Word in context: 


Disregarding the context is one of the greatest problems in Bible interpretation. By disregarding 
the “total surroundings” of a Bible verse, we may completely misunderstand the verse. We need to 
take into consideration the sentences and paragraphs that precede and follow the verse and also to 
take into consideration the cultural setting in which the passage and even the entire book is written. 

This is important because of the gap that exists between our culture in the West and those in Bible 
times. “Understanding the Bible properly requires that we clear our minds of all ideas, opinions, and 
systems of our own day and attempt to put ourselves into the times and surroundings of the Apostles 





!"Tbid., 5. I do not know if Phillips considered these men Christians. Several years ago, I sought to place 
membership with the congregation that he ministered to, but to no avail. The following Sunday, he spoke on 
Amos 3:3 to justify his and the elders refusal to accept me as a part of their fellowship. 

"8 An example of this mentality is prevalent among the one-cup and non-Sunday school Church of 
Christ. For instance, see Bruce Roebuck, “Tearing Down the Walls,” Old Paths Advocate LXVII, no. 10 
(October 1995): 1, where he writes: “In the bygone days of yesteryear men sought to tear down this wall. They 
introduced individual communion to their own demise. Having left the pattern they split brethren and 
condemned themselves by adding to the Word of God.” See also Billy D. Dickinson, “False Teachers and 
Fellowship,” Ibid., 9, where he says, “There were those who fought against these innovations—standing firmly 
on the New Testament pattern for worship.” 

17 See Don L. King, “Proper Perspective,” Old Paths Advocate LXVII, no. 9 (September 1995): 2. 
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and Prophets who wrote.” To the extent that we seek to transport ourselves into the historical 
situation of the Bible writers and disengage ourselves from our own cultures, to that extent the 
likelihood of our being more accurate in interpreting the Bible increases. !8° 


If a congregation can refer to herself as “loyal,” then this expression gives some credence 
to her existence. To illustrate the expression “loyal church,” as many Christians employ it, an 
example is called forth from my earlier years as a boy preacher. The first one-cup and non- 
Sunday school congregation founded in Montgomery, AL did not accept the use of individual 
communion cups in the distribution of the Lord’s Supper nor did they embrace the modern day 
Sunday school. As a result of these beliefs, this congregation did not recognize any other 
congregation in Montgomery as a “true” church. In fact, the sign read: “The Loyal Church 
Meets Here.’’'*' We must be a part of our own particular pattern of worship in order to be 
classified as a member of the “loyal” church. Don L. King, editor of the Old Paths Advocate, 
writes with this narrow mindset as to who is and who is not a child of God: 


We believe people are going to be lost for using more than one cup. Surely, we believe that! If 
people are not going to be lost for using more than one then let’s give up the fight and heal the 
division caused by those who insisted on using more than one. If it is wrong to use more than one cup 
in the Lord’s Supper I can’t worship with those who use more than one. If I can’t worship with them I 
can’t fellowship them and I can’t fellowship you if you do! Is that simple? (sic). . . . Individual 
cups are a sinful violation of the Bible pattern. If it is right to use one cup then it has to be wrong to 
use more than one. !8? 


This citation from King is a classic example of the factional and judgmental attitude that 
is SO rampant among the countless Churches of Christ, not just the one-cup movement. Hatred 
proliferates throughout the various pieces of the so-called Restoration Movement. In each of the 
twenty-five or more divisions, each one—almost without exception—claims to be the “loyal” or 
“true” church. Does this cliché ring a bell today? Even though many congregations do not print 
these words on their signs, nevertheless, they still maintain this belief by not recognizing other 
believers as Christians. Tensions still mount within the Churches of Christ over the so-called 





? John F. Johnson, “Analogei Fidei as Hermeneutical Principle,” Springfielder 36 (1973): 249. 

re Roy B. Zuck, Basic Bible Interpretation: A Practical Guide to Discovering Biblical Truth, ed. Craig 
Bubeck Sr. (Colorado Springs, CO: David C. Cook, 1991), 77. Roy Zuck (1932-2013) always had a passion 
for solid, Bible-based publications in the realm of Christian youth ministry education. Zuck attended Biola 
University and served there as president of the student council. Zuck also attended Dallas Theological 
Seminary. Zuck spent 14 years in the publishing business and then, in 1973, returned to Dallas Theological 
Seminary where he taught for more than 23 years. He served as assistant academic dean, associate professor of 
Bible exposition, academic dean, department chairman, and senior professor of Bible Exposition. 

Zuck authored and wrote over 100 books including more than 70 books on Christian education and Bible 
exposition. His publications include editing Bibliotheca Sacra, Roy Zuck Vital Issues Series, and Biblical 
Counseling for Today. 

'8! This congregation, as stated above, had several name changes in her early years: Madison Ave. Church 
of Christ, Union St. Church of Christ, Rotary St. Church of Christ, and finally, Vonora Ave. Church of Christ, 
which is still her name to this day (June 19, 2019). 

'82 Don L. King, “Proper Perspective,” Old Paths Advocate LXVII, no. 9 (September 1995): 2. 
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pattern. Thus, separation still haunts God’s people over a particular way of serving God on 
Sunday mornings, 9 a.m. to 10 a.m., that is to say, whatever hour has been designated for 
worship. 


NUMEROUS SO-CALLED PATTERNS 


This study seeks to analyze a number of so-called blueprints that have segregated 
Christians within the Churches of Christ. It appears, so it seems, that the problems within the 
Churches of Christ lie in determining what is and what is not the “heavenly mold” or pattern for 
a so-called worship service in order to be acceptable to God. Many examples of the so-called 
worship models may be gleaned from the various Church of Christ journals. None can agree as 
to what the “godly pattern” is. The following examples illustrate the utter helplessness of ever 
arriving at a correct understanding of the exact pattern to be followed by the faithful: (1) Upper- 
Room Pattern, (2) Flowing-Water Pattern, (3) Hymn-Singing and Going-Out Pattern, (4) Order- 
of-Worship Pattern, (5) Lord’s-Supper-Night Pattern, (6) Foot-Washing Pattern, (7) One-Cup 
Pattern, (8) Fermented-Wine Pattern or Grape-Juice Pattern, (9) One-Loaf Pattern, (10) Sitting- 
Down- Church-of-Christ pattern, (11) Non-Sunday-School Pattern, (12) Church-Organization 
Pattern, (13) Contribution Pattern, (14) A Capella Pattern, and (15) Holy-Kiss Pattern. 

All Christians, to one extent or another, are influenced by pattern theology. As far back 
as January 1951, I was swayed by pattern theology for a so-called worship service performed 
with five acts carried out in a particular fashion. The biblical authority for such a pattern rested, 
as stated above, upon an odd interpretation of Hebrews 8:5. This Scripture was relied upon to 
prove that God had ordained a particular pattern for the assembly on Sunday morning with its 
five items of worship. Then, John 4:24 was also cited to prove that these five acts were beyond 
a shadow of a doubt what Jesus had reference to when He spoke of worship that is “in spirit and 
in truth.”!5 In other words, in order for worship to be “in spirit and in truth,” we must observe 
five rituals carried out in a certain manner between | 1la.m. and 12 noon, or whatever time slot is 
assigned for the morning worship service. 

One of the great oddities in all this pattern theology (practiced mainly among the one-cup 
and non-Sunday school movement) was/is that the Sunday morning collection could not be 
taken up any other time than between 11 a.m. and 12 noon, otherwise it was not according to 
the blueprint.'** The following examination of the oddities in pattern theology will serve to 





'83 See Dallas Burdette, “Worship: An Analysis of John 4:24” for a detailed study of John 4:24. This 
article is located on my web site: www.freedominchrist.net [accessed 14 April 2019] under the caption 
SERMONS AND ESSAYS and then under WORSHIP. If you cannot access this site, please go to 
archive.org for a complete listing of my essays: 100 sermons, 75 essays on the New Testament, 30 on the 
Hebrew Scriptures, my dissertation, six of my published books, and several videos. 

'84 For an example of this kind of mentality—giving as one of the activities of worship—see Jim Franklin, 
“The collection for the Saints,” Old Paths Advocate LX VIUI, no. 12 (December 1995); 6-7. Franklin writes: 


“Lay by him in store. . .” There are some who have concluded that this has reference to making a 
store of a portion of their earnings at home, not in the assembly. This, I believe is not correct... . Paul 
deals with specific activities which [that] require congregational participation when they come 
together. He deals with the Lord’s Supper in chapters 10 and 11; singing, praying and teaching in 
chapter 14: and the collection in chapter 16. These activities constitute what we refer to as “items of 
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illustrate the great harm that this ideology has perpetrated upon Christian unity. This teaching 
about five rituals as New Testament worship is one of the most divisive methods of 
interpretation ever thrust upon God’s community. The following analysis of these oddities will 
serve to picture the absurd, foolish, and senseless positions advanced by many well-meaning 
Christians in their quest for oneness among God’s people. 


AMUSING HABITS IN PATTERN THEOLOGY 


Upper-Room Pattern 


The Upper-Room Pattern is quite comical to many Christians. But, nevertheless, in 
earlier years, it was not a laughing matter. It was supported with sincerity. Carl Ketcherside 
(1908-1989) relates the story of a brother, a graduate of one of the Christian colleges, who 
maintained that disciples of Jesus must observe the Lord’s Supper in an upper room. This 
brother constructed a two-story building for the saints to break bread.'* This believer’s 
philosophy concerning the upper-room was based upon his concept of pattern theology. For his 
scriptural precedents, he read the account of Luke concerning the disciples of Christ gathering 
in Jerusalem between the ascension of Christ and Pentecost: 


When they arrived, they went upstairs to the room where they were staying. Those present were 
Peter, John, James and Andrew; Philip and Thomas, Bartholomew and Matthew; James son of 
Alphaeus and Simon the Zealot, and Judas son of James. They all joined together constantly in 
prayer, along with the women and Mary the mother of Jesus, and with his brothers. (Acts 1:13-14) 


The KJV translates this verse, “And when they were come in, they went up into an upper 
room.”!®° Whether we translate “upstairs” or “upper room,” it is one and the same thing. This 
brother, as mentioned above, also perused Mark’s account of the Last Supper in which Mark 
relates the events mentioned by the Master in preparation for the Passover: “He will show you a 
large upper room, furnished and ready. Make preparations for us there” (Mark 14:15). And, 
finally, he read the account of Paul’s assembling with the saints at Troas: “On the first day of 
the week we came together to break bread. Paul spoke to the people and, because he intended to 
leave the next day, kept on talking until midnight. There were many lamps in the upstairs room 
where we were meeting” (Acts 20:7-8). Is the upper room a model for Christians to observe in 
their Sunday gatherings? Must believers meet in a two-story building today in order to observe 
the Lord’s Supper? If not, why not? 


worship” each assembly observes every Lord’s Day. . . . For members to keep their funds at home 
and then bring them to the congregation when Paul arrived is the very thing he opposed. The 
members were to make their contributions every first day of the week while they were assembled. . . . 
Paul responded with the procedure authorized by Heaven—commanding congregations everywhere 
to include ‘the collection’ as part of their responsibility during the worship upon the first day of the 
week. 


'85 Carl Ketcherside, “According to the Pattern,” Mission Messenger 32 (February 1970): 17. 
186 The King James Version. 
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I remember very vividly this concept of the upper room being discussed when I was 
about fifteen years old (1949). During my early days, while attending Montgomery Bible 
College, now called Faulkner University, this upper-room pattern was a subject talked about 
frequently by students and faculty. Even though the teachers associated with Montgomery Bible 
College did not agree, as far as I remember, with this hypothesis. Nevertheless, that opinion 
demonstrated that it was a concern of many devout Christians. They did not want to be guilty of 
false worship. The Upper-Room Pattern brethren wanted to worship “in spirit and in truth” 
(John 4:24). These misguided brethren wanted to do all things “according to the pattern” 
(Hebrews 8:5).!8” 

Even though, today, we may not be as familiar with this idea of the Upper Room theory 
as we are with other oddities in pattern theology, nevertheless, this oddity in pattern theology is 
still alive and well on planet Earth. As late as 1985, a former professor of mine related to me an 
encounter that he had with a student attending Alabama Christian School of Religion (now, 
Amridge University) who advanced the notion of Upper-Room Pattern. He said that that 
brother would not assemble on the first floor to break bread (observe the Lord’s Supper). In 
addition to this idiosyncratic idea or strange opinion, he also advanced the notion that the 
Lord’s Supper could be eaten only on Saturday night. This notion was also based upon Acts 
20:7. This brother was so adamant about his belief that he offered to debate the issue. Why did 
he do this? Yes, he, too, desired to follow the so-called New Testament pattern. Many 
Christians, down through the centuries, have arrived at untold patterns—almost too numerous to 
count—in their pattern hermeneutics. If an event is recorded, then it is a pattern that Christians 
must observe. The next oddity in pattern theology is the Flowing- Water Pattern. 


Flowing-Water Pattern 


Since culture changes from one generation to the next, the Flowing Water Pattern is not 
as prevalent, at least in the United States of America, as it once was. But at one time, many 
converts refused to be baptized in a man-made pool; they wanted only running water. During 
my earlier ministry—approximately fifty-seven years—he encountered those who did not 
believe in a baptistry, which today is just common practice. These individuals insisted on what 
they called the Flowing-Water Pattern. Again, this judgment is still alive and well on planet 
Earth. 

In Russia, for example, this opinion is prevalent among some individuals who respond to 
the Good News of God’s salvation made available by God in and through Jesus His Anointed 
One.!®* Their notion is to follow the prototype of those who were baptized in the New 
Testament. This conviction is in part based upon the concept of pattern theology. To illustrate 


'87 This judgment is not intended to question the sincere motive of those individuals who wanted to please 
God. 

188 This scenario was related to me by a missionary to Russia. If this flowing-water pattern is still 
practiced, I have no way of knowing. I have many friends who are missionaries to Russia, and I do not 
remember the one who related this story. Recently, I received an email from a brother (one cup and Sunday 
school) who informed me that he was a member of the “true” Church of Christ. His particular fellowship 
stressed the flowing-water pattern. The one-cup Churches of Christ, as a whole, do not practice this particular 
pattern. 
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this concern to be true to the biblical pattern, these believers rely upon Jesus’ baptism by John: 
“Then Jesus came from Galilee to the Jordan to be baptized by John” (Matthew 3:13). Again, 
John the Baptist is also relied upon in making their judgment about the Flowing-Water Pattern: 
“Now John also was baptizing at Aenon near Salim, because there was plenty of water, and 
people were constantly coming to be baptized” (John 3:23). 

As a result of the Flowing-Water Pattern theology, many sincere believers often ask questions: 
Was Jesus baptized in a box? Or was He baptized in flowing water? Which? Carl Ketcherside, 
author and lecturer, also relates an incident in which a sister objected to the construction of a 
baptistry under the pulpit.'®’ He writes: 


The aged sister was more adamant than any of the others, I can recall her saying, “There’s just as 
much scripture for an organ on top of the pulpit as for one of them things under it. The day they put it 
in they can put me out. There’s no pattern for it. The Lord was baptized in a river and I don’t want to 
see any one baptized in a box.””!? 


The next oddity in pattern theology is the Hymn-Singing and Going-out Pattern. This 
pattern also illustrates the bizarre lengths that Christians go to in order to be faithful to the word 
of God within their concept of “according to the pattern.” 


Hymn-Singing and Going-out Pattern 


There is the Hymn-Singing and Going-out Pattern following the celebration of the Lord’s 
Supper. To illustrate this once upon a time strange practice, Carl Ketcherside is called upon to 
unveil an incident that happened in his father’s ministry. He describes an episode that occurred 
on the Lord’s Day during one of his father’s preaching engagements. His father had inquired as 
to the customary time he should approach the pulpit. He was informed that he would preach 
after the Lord’s Supper. When his father arose to approach the pulpit, the congregation walked 
out and, then, came back in. Afterwards, he was informed that their actions were “according to 
the pattern.” 

Well, we might wonder what authority there is for such a pattern. Is this biblical? Yes, 
Matthew informs his readers that following the Lord’s Supper, ““When they had sung a hymn, 
they went out to the Mount of Olives” (Matthew 26:30). Ketcherside says that his father did not 
have the nerve to tell them that “they went out to the Mount of Olives.” !°! What is the pattern 
for Christians to follow? For many believers, this inquiry is still the sixty-four thousand-dollar 
question. Every group has its own unique pattern that it seeks to bind upon other believers in 
order for them to participate within their own Christian fellowship. 


'89 One of the first congregations (Murphy Ave. Church of Christ, LaGrange, GA) that this author 
labored with (1951) had a baptistry under the pulpit. Even though this congregation was/is a strict patternist in 
its theology—one cup, non-Sunday school, grape juice only, bread pinchers, head coverings for women in the 
assembly, acapella singing, and so on—nevertheless, this congregation did not practice the Flowing-Water 
Pattern. One cannot help but wonder why they did not advance this notion. This congregation is no longer 
called the Murphy Ave. Church of Christ since this body of believers changed locations as of 2019. 

'90 Ketcherside, “According to the Pattern,” Ibid. 

191 Thid. 
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Every fellowship is orthodox unto itself. Every fellowship has its own hand-me-down patterns. 
Every fellowship is its own interpretative community of God’s Word. For one not to submit to 
one’s particular pattern is to be caught in the very jaws of hell itself,!°? but to whom does one 
submit his thinking? Every congregation claims to speak where the Bible speaks and remain 
silent where the Bible is silent. The next weirdness in pattern theology that this paper addresses 
is the Order-of-Worship Pattern.!” 


Order-of-Worship Pattern 


Among the Churches of Christ, the Order-of-Worship Pattern is not very well known, 
neither is it wide spread among the one-cup and non-Sunday school congregations. In the late 
fifties, I worked with two congregations in South Alabama—Lowery and Early Town. One of 
these congregations practiced what is known as the Order-of-Worship Pattern, supposedly 
founded on Acts 2:42. According to this group, Luke sets forth a pattern to be observed when 
the saints come together on Sunday morning for a worship service with its required rituals. This 
particular philosophy also requires that the rituals be performed in a certain chronological order 
based upon the reading in Acts 2:42: “They devoted themselves to the apostles’ teaching and to 
the fellowship, to the breaking of bread and to prayer.” 

J.D. Phillips (1904-1981), as far as I recall, introduced this perception of an order pattern, 
into the Lowery church.'** This brother was also associated with believers who advocated the 
One-Cup Pattern in the observance of the Lord’s Supper and the Non-Sunday School Pattern. If 
we read the context of Acts 2:42 very carefully, it is obvious, at least to me, that Phillips 
misunderstood this passage as well as the controversy over individual communion cups and 
Sunday school. Nevertheless, in spite of his misunderstanding of so many issues, he still 
followed the ultimate pattern, namely, Jesus the Messiah. One should never slander or speak 
evil of this man of God, even though he misunderstood so many things—especially prophecy. 
He exemplified Christ in every area of his life. It could be said of him—he loved God. I still 
thank God that He allowed me to have an opportunity to know such a godly saint. 

The Lowery Church of Christ (Lowery, AL) adopted this Order-of-Worship Pattern as 
presented to them by Phillips. This unusual interpretation advances the notion that the sequence 
of the five acts of worship must be performed in the sequence revealed in Acts 2:42. Phillips 
wrote a tract called “The Ancient Order of Christian Worship” to defend what he considered the 
biblical pattern. In this pamphlet he called attention to four things: (1) the apostles’ teaching, (2) 
the fellowship, (3) the breaking of bread, and (4) to prayer. 

This congregation in South Alabama did not allow prayers until the end of the Lord’s 
Supper. Also, the congregation could not break bread (number 3) before passing the basket for 


192 Recently, a brother in Christ, a first cousin of mine, informed me that when he explains the Word of 
God to anyone, they then are without excuse for their ignorance. This person is a part of the one-cup and non- 
Sunday school movement—a movement that is hopelessly divided into various warring factions. 

193 T never cease to be amazed at the countless so-called patterns that God’s people find in the Scriptures. 

194 I knew and heard J. D. Phillips preach several times. In my judgment, he was one of God’s greatest 
saints that I have known. I believe that he walked as close to God as any man that I have ever known. Even 
though, in my judgment, he held to some rather strange ideas; nevertheless, I still had the utmost respect for him 
as a man of sincerity and a man who truly loved God. 
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the “fellowship” (number 2), which was/is interpreted as the contribution. Also, this 
congregation would not permit prayers until the three of the above acts were carried out. The 
invitation song also had to be extended before the assembly was called together.'° This order 
was not the order observed when I first worked with the Lowery congregation.!”° 

In calling attention to this concept of patternism, it is not my intent to attack the godly 
motives of so many people who wanted to serve God faithfully to the best of their ability. Yet, 
in spite of this odd practice, they were (and still are) a people devoted to God. In addition to the 
Order-of-Worship Pattern, this fellowship of Christians also practices the One-Cup Pattern and 
the Non-Sunday-School Pattern and the Grape-Juice Pattern and the Bread-Pinching Pattern. 
This study is not designed to discuss the correctness or wrongness of their positions. Still there 
is a great deal to be desired in their hermeneutics, especially these four so-called patterns in 
Acts 2:42. 

This strife over the Order-of-Worship Pattern did not originate with Phillips. This belief 
predates Phillips!” by 102 years. For example, in 1836—approximately 102 years before 
Phillips published his book on the Order of Worship (1938)—Francis Whitefield Emmons, a 
contemporary of Alexander Campbell (1788-1866), took the position that the exercises of 
public worship are to be attended to according to the pattern set forth by Luke in Acts 2:42, that 
is to say, their order as respects time, priority, or sequence as prescribed by divine authority. 
Robert Richardson (1806-1876, American medical doctor and physician to Thomas Campbell 
and Alexander Campbell) took issue with Emmons. Richardson wrote: “The order of the words 
in Acts 2:42 does not necessarily denote the order of the exercises.”!’* Is there an Order of 
Worship Pattern? 

This concept of the Order-of-Worship Pattern did not die out with Richardson’s 
refutation. Later, this conflict appeared again in 1897. Ketcherside calls attention to the dispute 
that surfaced again. He observes: 


Sixty years later the controversy was revived by publication of a tract on December 1, 1897, under 
the heading, “The Worship.” So heated did the discussion become that one participant wrote, “That 
there has been haste on both sides of this unholy war is not a question. This is to be regretted and 
repented of. Unfair methods have been employed. Men, regardless of character have been justified; 
and men, without regard to character, convictions or conscience, have been condemned.” He ended 
with a challenge to debate.!”” 


Lord’s-Supper-Night Pattern 


The oddities in pattern theology have dominated the thinking of the Stone/Campbell 
Reformation Movement almost since its inception. As time progressed, more and more 


195 This practice was carried out with a good conscience. Why? Well, the time for worship had not 
begun. Once this invitation was over, then the leader announced that worship was about to begin—same people, 
same place, and same time, but the announcement made the difference. This is the same philosophy as the 
popular dismissal prayer. Once the prayer is said, then women as well as men may talk. 

1% I do not know if this congregation still practice this oddity in their Sunday gatherings. 

'97 Consult J. D. Phillips, The Ancient Order of Christian Worship (Texas: J. D. Phillips, 1938). 

198 Robert Richardson, “Review,” Millennial Harbinger 7 (May 1836): 276. See also Ibid., 293. 

19 Ketcherside, “According to the Pattern,” 17-18. 
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Christians began to see binding patterns on almost every page of the New Testament. One such 
oddity turned its attention toward the question of the proper time for the observance of the 
Lord’s Supper. Should we observe the Supper during the “day light hours” or during the “night 
hours”? Ketcherside, in dealing with this issue of time, writes that a well-known brother 
reached the conclusion that the supper could not be observed at “dinner time.” It could only be 
commemorated at night. The brother continued, “History shows it was kept at night in the first 
centuries and never in daylight.”?°° Then the writer continued to stress his point: 


I think you will conclude with me that the evidence for the Supper at night is as clear as for the 
first day of the week. Those who contend for a restoration of New Testament Christianity will not 
ignore the argument for long without drifting to the common ground of indifference to the whole 
matter. It comes with poor grace to contend for loyalty to one example, and ignore the other. But Paul 
says, ‘Ye have us for an example,’ Phil. 3:17.” 


Ketcherside (1908-1989) also wrote that he received letters from two sisters in Texas 
who informed him that they had to leave “the daylight worshipers” in order to follow the 
apostolic pattern. They requested that he insist that everyone “come out from among them and 
be separate.””°? What did these two sisters base their pattern theology on? They cited Matthew, 
Mark, and Luke to demonstrate that the meal occurred at night. For example, Matthew reveals: 
“When evening (Owiac, opsias) came, Jesus was reclining at the table with the Twelve. And 
while they were eating, he said, “I tell you the truth, one of you will betray me” (Matthew 
26:20-21). 

Mark also discloses that the meal occurred during the evening: “When evening (dwiac, 
opsias) came, Jesus arrived with the Twelve. While they were reclining at the table eating, he 
said, “I tell you the truth, one of you will betray me—one who is eating with me” (Mark 14:17- 
18). Luke pens the following: 


On the first day of the week we came together to break bread. Paul spoke to the people and, 
because he intended to leave the next day, kept on talking until midnight. There were many lamps in 
the upstairs room where we were meeting Seated in a window was a young man named Eutychus, 
who was sinking into a deep sleep as Paul talked on and on. When he was sound asleep, he fell to the 
ground from the third story and was picked up dead. Paul went down, threw himself on the young 
man and put his arms around him. “Don’t be alarmed,” he said. “He’s alive!” Then he went upstairs 
again and broke bread and ate. After talking until daylight, he left. (Acts 20:7-11) 


Not only do some Christians advance the Night Pattern, but others, as mentioned above 
under the caption Upper-Room- Pattern, also support the notion that it must be partaken in an 
upper room. As stated earlier, a former professor of mine, Lawrence Barclay, related an event 
that occurred while he was teaching on the faculty of Faulkner University (1985) concerning an 
individual who would not meet on the first floor to “break bread” or to observe the Lord’s 
Supper except on Saturday night (after 6 pm). Barclay also related to me that this individual 
offered to debate the upper room pattern. As we casually read Luke’s account of Paul’s 


200 Thid. 
201 Thid. 
20? Thid. 
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gathering with the saints, we quickly notice that the disciples met in an upper room—“third 
story.” 


Foot-Washing Pattern 


The Foot-Washing Pattern has never taken hold within the Churches of Christ. 
Nevertheless, this concept did gain some influence among some Christians within this 
Movement. Although this concept of foot washing did not gain much notoriety, still other 
groups outside the Churches of Christ did take up the cause to follow the example of Christ. 
Some believers outside of the Stone/Campbell Movement still practice foot washing as a part of 
the divine pattern.*°? Even though the practice of foot washing is an oddity within the Churches 
of Christ, Ketcherside writes about “two small groups in the mountain regions who declared a 
state of no fellowship with the congregations around them who refuse to practice ‘washing of 
feet’ as proof of loyalty to the commands of Jesus.’”’*"* Even if this belief in the Foot-Washing 
Pattern is an oddity to many Christians today, nevertheless, for many Christians, nothing could 
be plainer than the command of Jesus: 


Now that I, your Lord and Teacher, have washed your feet, you also should wash one another’s 
feet. I have set you an example that you should do as I have done for you. I tell you the truth, no 
servant is greater than his master, nor is a messenger greater than the one who sent him. Now that you 
know these things, you will be blessed if you do them. (John 13:14-17) 











What about the command to wash “one another’s feet’? Is there a biblical pattern for 
foot-washing today? How do we determine what is or what is not a pattern to be followed by 
God’s people in this century? For some strange reason, this pattern never took hold among the 
Churches of Christ. 


One-Cup Pattern 


The One-Cup Pattern is still alive and grounded upon planet earth. Many Christians still 
maintain that the biblical pattern for the Lord’s Supper is the use of one container in the 
distribution of the grape juice in the communion. This fellowship objects to the use of multiple 
cups (containers) in the observance of the Lord’s Supper. This particular fellowship is often 
referred to in derision as the “one cuppers.” The chief objection of the Christians who employ 
the common cup in the Lord’s Supper is that those who do not use the single cup are not 
following the divine pattern.” 





203 See J. D. Douglas, ed., New 20-Century Encyclopedia of Religious Knowledge (Grand Rapids, 
Baker, 1991), s.v. “Footwashing,” by Melvin E. Dieter. 

204 K etcherside, “According to the Pattern,” 18. 

205 See Ronny F. Wade (1936-2020), “Looking Back to the Future,” Old Paths Advocate LXVII, no. 1 
(January 1995): 1, where Wade says, 


This journal was started by Brother H. C. Harper in 1928. At that time the controversy over 
individual cups in the communion was still rather young. The introduction of the Sunday school was 
still a problem of great concern. Every month, the columns of this paper were filled with articles 
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Debates have been numerous, and still continue to this day, over this issue of the use of 
the one-cup in the distribution of the fruit of the vine in the weekly communion.” One group 
insists that the “cup” is a literal container and the other party contends that the “cup” is the fruit 
of the vine. The late E. H. Miller (1909-1989) wrote: 


In the history of individual communion cups you see they were not invented until 1894, and were 
first used in Ohio; not at Jerusalem (Isa. 2:2-3). I have a letter from the grandson of the Rev. J. G. 
Thomas, referred to in this history as the inventor of the individual communion cups, and he tells me, 
“Grandfather, John G. Thomas, who was both a physician and a minister, invented the first individual 
communion outfits. The first patents were issued to him in 1894. The Market St. Presbyterian Church 
of Lima, Ohio, is believed to be the first church to ever use individual communion cups in a 
communion service. This also occurred in 1894. What is believed to be the original individual 
communion service used by this church is on display in the Allen County Historical Museum in 
Lima, Ohio.” So friends, if you use individual communion cups, don’t bite the hand that feeds you! 
No, don’t condemn other churches for not doing Bible things the Bible way, and then go thou and do 
likewise.” 


We can readily follow the thought-pattern of Miller in refusing the use of individual 
communion cups as not adhering to the divine pattern. Miller correctly, at least on surface 
reasoning, calls attention to the introduction of the small, individual communion cups as being 
an innovation that did not exist prior to 1894. If the individual cups introduced by this 
Presbyterian preacher did not exist in the first century, then one must surmise that Christians 
who employ the use of more than one container in the distribution of the fruit of the vine has 
forsaken the divine pattern in the Lord’s Supper. The use of one container for the distribution of 
the fruit of the vine is just one aspect of this strange movement. One that is equally uncanny is 
the insistence upon the cup having handles—no handles on the cup indicates that it is not a cup. 


One-Cup-Handle Pattern 


As just stated, another curious concept that originated within the One-Cup Pattern was 
the One-Cup-Handle Pattern. As a young preacher boy (in the 50s), I recall arguments, within 
the one-cup Movement, over the use of a glass versus the use of a cup. Within this particular 
fellowship, Christians argued over whether the cup had to have a handle or not. What is the 
divine pattern? No one really knew for sure! Ketcherside tells about two congregations that he 
was acquainted with that would not employ a glass or goblet, but insisted upon using a cup with 
a handle. He writes: “In the community about them they are designated as the ‘One Cup with a 





opposing these and all other innovations. Debates were common and those guilty of fostering changes 
in the divine pattern were called into question time and again by various writers. 


206 For example, consult Lynwood Smith (1924-2007), ed., Porter-Waters Debate (Mississippi: Lynwood 
Smith, 1952); also refer to E. H. Miller, Proof: Cups and Classes Are Not Scriptural (LaGrange, GA: E. H. 
Miller, nd); E. H. Miller, ed. “The Cup of the Lord,” What Is It?: A Friendly Discussion Between E. H. Miller 
and M. L. Lemley (LaGrange, GA: E. H. Miller, nd); for other debates, see Wade-Cox debate, November 18-19, 
1994, Wedowee, AL; also, Battey—Thraser—Donahue debate, June 23-24, 1994, Mableton, GA; again, Bailey- 
Donahue, April 13-14, 1995. Ervin Waters (1918-2019) 

207 Miller, Proofs: Cups and Classes Are Not Scriptural, 43. 
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Handle Church of Christ.””*°? This was serious business. No one must go away from the sacred 
pattern—whatever that was. 

Those believers who adopted the one-cup with a handle were the conservatives, 
according to their understanding of the Scriptures, but, on the other hand, the glass or goblet 
groups were the liberals or digressives. The term digressive is still employed by many well- 
meaning Christians of the one-cup belief to castigate those of a different persuasion, that is to 
say, those who participate in the use of multiple containers, Sunday school, instrumental music, 
and so on.” The pattern is their motto! But this name calling and legalistic mindset is not 
limited to the one-cup faction, for this same attitude of the one-cup fellowship is utilized by 
almost every classification of the Stone/Campbell Movement against those who do not assent to 
an exclusive opinion advanced by the so-called orthodox defenders of the faith. 

Is there a definite or unequivocal pattern in the so-called worship service with its five 
acts? This question still haunts many Christians. What is the pattern? Patterns abound 
throughout the Churches of Christ. There is almost a new pattern on every street corner. One 
such outlandish pattern is found among Christians who will not extend the right hand of 
fellowship to individuals who employ wine in the Lord’s Supper. Neither group can agree upon 
the exact pattern—grape juice or wine. The grape-juice faction will not fellowship the wine- 
only faction and the wine-only party will not fellowship the grape-juice faction. 


Fermented-Wine Pattern 
Versus 
Grape-Juice Pattern 


Several small groups within the Churches of Christ have reached the conclusion that the 
pattern calls for fermented wine in the Lord’s Supper. On the other hand, there are other 
believers who advance the notion that the pattern calls for grape juice only, not wine, in the 
observance of the communion. I am acquainted with Christians who will not use grape juice in 
the communion. These wine only Christians, as a whole, have separated themselves from the 





208 K etcherside, “According to the Pattern,” 18. 

20 This author received a response from Alton Bailey (1932-2014) first cousin of mine—one-cup 
Movement) concerning a letter (email) that I had written him about David Caughman, who ministered for the 
one-cup church in Montgomery, AL., in which he refers to me as a liberal and digressive. See Email letter, 
“Alton Bailey to Dallas Burdette,” (4 October 1999, 10:01 p.m.), he writes: 


You asked if I had any objections to David Caughman associating with you on a personal level. 
Dallas, David is quite a grown up man and does not need me to tell him who he can or cannot 
associate with. That is up to him. I personally do not believe it would be of any advantage to him or 
the Lord’s work he is striving to accomplish for [the] church there in Montgomery to do so. I believe 
you would constantly be trying to teach him to turn from the Lord’s original way and to except (sic— 
accept) the far out liberal views for which you have contended for several years. I have not known 
David very long; however, I think of him as being honest, strict and sincere when it comes to 
digression and liberalism. I do not know why he would want to spend his time with any liberal who 
tries to destroy what Jesus and the apostles taught. Again, that is his business not mine. 
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grape juice only saints, and the grape juice only advocates will not tolerate the wine only 
supporters. 

For a classic example of the grape juice only fellowship mentality, we need only consult 
E. H. Miller, an uncle of mine,”!° who wrote against the fermented wine churches as not 
following the biblical pattern. For Miller, the fermented wine users were not speaking where the 
Bible speaks and were not silent where the Bible was silent. As a result of this belief over the 
so-called divine pattern, then fellowship could not exist between the two groups. Miller wrote 
in defense of the use of grape juice only: “Let us use one loaf which is Christ’s body; and one 
cup which is the one new testament (Jer. 31:31 and Heb. 8:6-9 and 10:9-29). And the product of 
the vine (grape juice produced by the vine), new wine found in the cluster.””!' Miller argues that 
since no vine ever produced fermented wine, then one can only conclude that the expression, 
fruit of the vine, can only have reference to the pure grape juice (unfermented) that the vine 
produced. This kind of reasoning sounds logical, but this rationalization does not tell the whole 
story. 

If only grape juice was employed by the early disciples, one cannot help but wonder what 
Paul meant when he wrote to the Corinthians: “When you come together, it is not the Lord’s 
Supper you eat, for as you eat, each of you goes ahead without waiting for anybody else. One 
remains hungry, another gets drunk” (1 Corinthians 11:20-21). We must assume that it would 
be very difficult to get “drunk” on grape juice only. On the other hand, if the early disciples 
only had a sip, as is commonly practiced within the Churches of Christ, we also wonder how 
they got drunk even with wine. The early disciples met around a table, not a pulpit. Joachim 
Jeremias,”'” an outstanding biblical scholar, calls attention to the use of wine in the Passover 
observance during the time of Christ.?!? In spite of the evidence concerning the use of wine in 
the original Passover, nevertheless, many still advocate the Grape Juice Only Pattern. 
Christians go to great lengths to find patterns that God has not ordained as patterns. Another 
bizarre pattern is the Bread-Pinching Pattern from one loaf. Strange as this may sound to many 
ears, nevertheless the church of the Messiah is divided into the bread-breaking party and the 
bread-pinching party. 


210 I am not seeking to castigate my uncle by mentioning his name; but since he wrote books and 
conducted debates about these issues, I cite his writings to illustrate the beliefs he advocated concerning his 
divisive spirit over many issues—especially individual communion cups, wine in the Lord’s Supper, and 
Sunday school. I still owe a great deal of gratitude to my uncle for instilling into my heart a belief in the 
inspiration of the Scriptures. It is my firm conviction that Miller is now in heaven with God our Father, our 
Lord Jesus, and our Holy Spirit. He was one of the most faithful, God fearing men that I have ever known. His 
whole life was devoted to the service of God. 

*11 Miller, Proof: Cups and Classes Are Not Scriptural, 46. 

212 Joachim Jeremias (1900-1979) was a German Lutheran theologian. He was a scholar in Near Eastern 
studies and professor of New Testament at the University of Gottingen, Germany. 

213 Joachim Jeremias, The Eucharistic Words of Jesus (Scribner’s Sons: New York, 1966), 52-53. I read 
this book in June of 1971 during my second year of Greek. 
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One-Loaf and Bread-Pinching Pattern 


Another so-called pattern within the Churches of Christ is the One Loaf and Bread 
Pinching Pattern. Christians have divided over a method of breaking the bread. This philosophy 
of bread breaking is stressed to the point of refusing fellowship with other believers if other 
believers refuse to succumb to bread pinching rather than to bread breaking. The one-cup 
patternist primarily advances this odd behavior. The one-cup fellowship insists, even to this 
day, that the one who presides at the Lord’s Table must “pinch” a piece from the one loaf and 
then eat. This procedure of bread pinching is followed in order that the loaf may remain one 
piece as the bread is passed to other communicants, which allows each person to break off a 
portion of the bread from an unbroken loaf. E. H. Miller, who was one of the foremost debaters 
within this particular fellowship, wrote: 


The question now comes: “How are we to break this one loaf?” “Jesus took bread (a loaf), and 
blessed, and break [broke] it, and gave unto them saying—This do” (Mt 26:26, Mk 14:22, and Lk. 
22:19). Here are two brethren we’ll say who are divided over breaking the loaf, they find that John is 
to serve at the Lord’s table next Lord’s Day, so one goes to John and says, “Now, I want you to 
follow the example of Jesus next Lord’s Day; first, I want you to take the loaf (as Jesus did) before 
thanks is offered; second, I want you to give thanks and not call on someone else, then I want you to 
break the loaf before you give it to the others, Jesus did, and said ‘This do’. So, I want you to follow 
His example; Yes, ‘This do’ as he commanded.’ Well, John has not studied very much on this 
question; hence he agrees to do so in order not to offend his brother; but Bro. Jerry hearing of this 
goes to John and says, “Now, I’m willing for you to take the loaf before thanks is offered, I’m willing 
for you then to give thanks, doing that will not offend anyone, but brother, if you break that loaf half 
in two before giving it to others as Bro. Jim has been doing, I can’t eat, [and] you will offend me, for 
my Lord’s body was never broken half in two”. Bro. John is now at a loss, what to do. If he does not 
break the bread before passing it, he will offend Bro. Jim, and if he breaks it half in two he will 
offend Bro. Jerry. He begins to study, how can I avoid offending? He read again Mt. 26:26, Mk. 
14:22, and Lk. 22:19. Yes, Jesus brake the bread and said, “This do”... .7!4 


The argument of Miller is that the breaking of the loaf must be done according to the 
pattern. In other words, one must “pinch” a tiny piece of the bread off the one loaf, not break 
the bread into halves or multiple pieces. Again, what is the pattern? Do you agree with Miller or 
disagree? If you dissent, why do you object? Is there a specific pattern to be observed in the 
sharing of the bread among the participants? Do you abide by the One-Loaf Pattern? If one 
thinks this is odd, then observe the next pattern—The Sitting- Down-Church-of-Christ Pattern. 


Sitting-Down Pattern 


Within the one-cup and non-Sunday school Movement, there originated a group of 
believers that advocated that a chair be placed next to the Lord’s Table.*’* This fellowship 


214 Miller, Proof: Cups and Classes Are Not Scriptural, 26. 

213 Raymond Miller (1932-2010), a first cousin of mine, the son of the late E. H. Miller, my uncle, 
described this story to me. Raymond said that as a young boy, he attended this congregation during one of his 
father’s gospel meetings. At the time Raymond related this story to me, he was not aware of the congregation’s 
geographical location nor the status of this fellowship. 
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declared that in order for one to be true to the Scriptures, one must sit when he breaks bread or 
drinks from the common cup. Why? Well, the Scriptures are explicit in this philosophy of 
sitting down while partaking of the Lord’s Supper. Do not the Scriptures state: “Now when the 
even was come, he sat down (dvéketto, anekeito, “to recline’”)”!° with the twelve. And as they 
did eat, he said, Verily I say unto you, that one of you shall betray me” (Matthew 26:20-21).7"” 
Mark also says, “And in the evening he cometh with the twelve. And as they sat (GvaKetwévov, 
anakeimenono, “to recline”)*'® and did eat, Jesus said, Verily I say unto you, One of you which 
eateth with me shall betray me” (Mark 14:17-18).7!? Luke reports the same event: “And when the 
hour was come, he sat down (dvémecev, anepesen, “to fall back’’)””® and the twelve apostles 
with him” (Luke 22:14).??! 

In the reading of the KJV, we are left with the impression that Jesus and the apostles sat 
around a table as is generally done today. But a look at the Greek text reveals that they were 
reclining around the table, not sitting. The NIV correctly translates these verses in the following 
manner: 


When evening came, Jesus was reclining at the table with the Twelve. And while they were eating, 
he said, “I tell you the truth, one of you will betray me.” (Matthew 26:20-21) 

When evening came, Jesus arrived with the Twelve. While they were reclining at the table eating, 
he said, “I tell you the truth, one of you will betray me—one who is eating with me.” (Mark 14:17- 
18) 

When the hour came, Jesus and his apostles reclined at the table. And he said to them, “I have 
eagerly desired to eat this Passover with you before I suffer. (Luke 22:14-15) 


This Sitting-Down Pattern is another example of seeking a pattern where God has not set 
forth a pattern. This is a classic case in point of the extremes that Christians go to in order to 
find a pattern for each detail in a so-called worship service. Another pattern that is rather bizarre 
is the Non-Sunday-School Pattern. 


Non-Sunday-School Pattern 
Christians can and do find patterns for their particular brand of orthodoxy. To the surprise 


of many, no doubt, there is the Non-Sunday-School Pattern. The right to teach classes has been 
challenged and discussed with intensity—even with resultant partisan bitterness.’”” The right to 





*16 Matthew employs a third person, singular, imperfect, middle, indicative—from dvéKetto, anekeito, “to 
recline.” 

17 The King James Version9. 

718 Mark employs a present, middle, participle, masculine, plural, genitive—from dvaKkewévovy, 
anakeimenwn, “‘to recline.” 

19 The King James Version. 

220 Luke uses a third person, singular, aorist, active, indicative—from événeceEv, anepesen. 

21 The King James Version. 

222 Consult the following sources: L. W. Hayhurst and Logan Buchanan versus Alva Johnson and Van 
Bonneau, Debate on the Bible Class Question (Texas: J. R. Chisholm and Jimmy Wood, 1950); also read J. P. 
Watson and O. H. Tallman, A Written Discussion on the Sunday School Class Question (Tenn.: J. P. Watson, 
1931); see also E. H. Miller, Proof: Cups and Classes Are Not Scriptural (LaGrange, GA: E. H. Miller, nd). 
Also consult the Porter-Waters Debate. 
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teach classes has been challenged and discussed by the late E. H. Miller, who was one of the 
foremost debaters in the one-cup and non-Sunday school movement.””? For Miller and others in 
this movement, the participation in Bible study, or Sunday school studies, on Sunday morning 
is a violation of the divine pattern set forth in Hebrews 8:5. We are hard pressed, so it is argued 
within this strange fellowship, to find a pattern in the New Testament for Sunday school. Miller 
drives home this point when he writes: 


From the “American Reference Library,” Volume 6, Page 2793, “Sunday schools, schools usually 
organized in churches for the purpose of Bible study. The origin of these schools is due to Robert 
Raikes of Gloucester, England. The first Sunday school in America was opened in Philadelphia, in 
1790.” On page 2395, same volume, we read, “Raikes, Rakes, Robert, (1735-1811), the father of 
Sunday Schools.”?”4 


The question proposed by this particular fellowship is: Is there a New Testament pattern 
(book, chapter, and verse) for the modern day Sunday school? Since one cannot read of Sunday 
schools in the New Testament, then individuals who participate in this practice are not 
following the divine pattern set forth by God in His word. Pattern theology never seems to run 
out of patterns. Another pattern is the Church-Organization Pattern. Again, this philosophy is 
based upon faulty interpretations—even though in sincerity. 


Church-Organization Pattern 


The non-instrumental Churches of Christ have divided over the organization of charitable 
institutions. Churches that supported/support the Herald of Truth programs for the purpose of 
promoting the Gospel were criticized for not adhering to the “godly mold.” Christian colleges 
were/are condemned for doing the work of the church, so it is argued by many well-meaning 
Christians. The main argument against church supported schools and benevolent organizations 
are based upon this complex, or convoluted, rationalization of so-called blueprint theology. 

During the month of November (18"—23™) 1957, Roy E. Cogdill and Guy N. Woods 
conducted a debate?” over “benevolent organizations for the care of the needy, such as Boles 
Home, Tipton Home, Tennessee Orphan Home, Childhaven, and other Orphan Homes for the 
Aged that are among us.” Woods defended the benevolent organizations, but Cogdill 
repudiated such institutions as unscriptural, that is to say, these innovations were not according 
to the biblical outline. The question is, Can something be unscriptural and not antiscriptural at 
the same time? Does there have to be a detailed model for every minute detail in kingdom 
work? If so, one wonders where it will end. Who is right in his/her concept of what the 
heavenly mold is? Who is wrong in his or her perception of what the celestial copy ought not to 
be? What is the divine pattern? Is there a restricted design for a so-called worship service with 





233 See Miller, Proof: Cups and Classes Are Not Scriptural, for a detailed analysis of the arguments 
against the employment of individual communion cups and Sunday school. 
224 Thid., 5. 
25 Guy N. Woods (1908-1993) and Roy E. Cogdill (1907-1985), The Cogdill-Woods Debate (Indiana: 
The Cogdill Foundation, 1976). 
226 Thid., 5. 
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its five acts to be executed on Sunday morning in a prearranged way??*’ Another so-called 
celestial pattern is the Contribution Pattern. Some Christians have gone so far as to advance the 
notion that it is sinful to collect money except on Sunday morning during the worship service. 


Contribution-for-Believers-Only Pattern 


Congregations have divided over the distribution of monies collected during the worship 
service. This sacred money, according to many believers, cannot be utilized to assist anyone 
except members of the Church of Christ. In other words, there is no New Testament pattern for 
assisting non-members out of the church treasury. In order to try to settle the issue, debates 
were conducted to get individuals back in line with the mindset of the churches that objected to 
giving assistance to people who were not members of the Church of Christ. Even today, debates 
are still conducted over this Contribution Pattern. 

Again, Guy N. Woods and Roy Cogdill, in addition to benevolent organizations listed 
above, debated the authority for “churches of Christ to contribute funds from their treasuries in 
support of the Herald of Truth Radio Program, conducted by the Highland Church of Christ, 
Abilene, Texas, as a means of cooperating in accomplishing the mission of the Church of the 
Lord.””’8 Once more, in January 1968, the Arlington Meeting took place with twenty-six 
speakers to define biblical authority for their practices, that is to say, for their benevolent 
organizations and contributions from their church treasuries toward the Herald of Truth.” This 
debate centered on the so-called blueprint supposedly put together by God for the Church. 


Sunday-Only-Contribution Pattern 


Another oddity concerning the Sunday morning collection is still prevalent among the 
one-cup and non-Sunday school fellowship is the Sunday-Contribution Pattern. In the early 
fifties, this author remembers very vividly the emphasis placed on the correctness of passing the 
collection basket only on Sunday mornings. For one to pass the collection plate around during a 
gospel meeting would be sinful. Why? Well, this practice would violate the divine pattern set 
forth by Paul to the Corinthians. This body of believers”? called forth Paul’s admonition to the 
Corinthians to justify this strange behavior: 


Now about the collection for God’s people: Do what I told the Galatian churches to do. On the 
first day of every week, each one of you should set aside a sum of money in keeping with his income, 
saving it up, so that when I come no collections will have to be made. (1 Corinthians 16:1-2) 





227 The issue of controversy is not that there is not a pattern taught in the New Testament for Christian 
living, but rather, is there a detailed blueprint to be observed on Sunday morning when Christians come together 
to encourage and to strengthen one another in the faith? 

228 Woods, The Cogdill-Woods Debate, Ibid. 

229 Cecil Willis, ed., The Arlington Meeting, 2nd ed., (Indiana: Cogdill Foundation, 1976). 

230 Approximately eleven years ago (1997/1998), while visiting either the Early Town Church of Christ 
or the Lowery Church of Christ (these two congregations are about three miles apart), I picked up a brochure 
advertising a gospel meeting. In this brochure, the congregation stressed the collection for Sunday morning 
only. 
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This passage of Scripture is still relied upon by almost all Churches of Christ to give approval 
for a weekly collection as one of the acts of worship, even though Paul says, “when I come no 
collections will have to be made.” 


A Capella Pattern 


Many believers refuse fellowship with other Christians who employ the use of the 
instrument in praise to God in the assembly for the Sunday morning worship or Sunday evening 
worship. Controversies rage over the custom of the instrument. This disagreement is so strong 
that the non-instrument Christians do not believe that the instrument users are Christians. In 
fact, many Christians still maintain that God will send one to hell for praising Him with 
instruments of music. The quarrel boils down to this: What is the pattern? In November 1903, J. 
Carroll Stark (affirms) and Joe S. Warlick (denies) conducted a debate in Henderson, Tennessee 
over the use of the instrument in a worship service.”?! 

Another debate that received widespread attention was the debate between Alan E. 
Highers and Given O. Blakely.*” In this debate, Blakely discussed the so-called worship service 
and questioned Highers about Scripture citations for a worship service. Blakely argued, 
correctly in my view, that God had not ordained five acts to be performed on Sunday morning 
in a prescribed manner. In other words, for Blakely, if God has not ordained a worship service 
with five acts, then if one praises God with the instrument or without the instrument no pattern 
is violated since God has not legislated one way or the other. Perhaps, one of the strangest of all 
the so-called divine patterns within the Stone/Campbell Movement centered on the Holy Kiss 
Pattern in the eighteen hundreds. 


Holy-Kiss Pattern 


In the early part of the Stone/Campbell Movement, many Christians practiced the Holy- 
Kiss Pattern?” This concept of the Holy Kiss Pattern was based, at least in part, upon the 
slogan, “We speak where the Bible speaks, and we are silent where the Bible is silent.” To 
illustrate this mindset, one calls to the front the words of Paul to the saints in Rome: “Greet one 
another with a holy kiss. All the churches of Christ send greetings” (Romans 16:16). Again, to 
the Corinthians, Paul also wrote: “All the brothers here send you greetings. Greet one another 
with a holy kiss” (1 Corinthians 16:20). Also, in his second letter to Corinth, he, once more, 
encourages the holy kiss: “Greet one another with a holy kiss. All the saints send their 
greetings” (2 Corinthians 13:12-13). But this is not all. Paul also instructed the Christians at 
Thessalonica to practice the holy kiss: “Greet all the brothers with a holy kiss. I charge you 





231 J. Carroll Stark and Joe S. Warlick, A Debate between J. Carroll Stark and Joe S. Warlick 
(Tennessee: Gospel Advocate, nd). 
232 See Alan E. Highers, ed., The Highers-Blakely Debate on Instrumental Music in Worship (Texas: 
Valid Publications, 1988). I attended this debate. 
33 See J. J. Haley, Makers and Molders of the Reformation (St. Louis: Christian Board of Publication, 
1914; reprint, Joplin: College Press, nd), 77-78 (page references are to reprint edition). 
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before the Lord to have this letter read to all the brothers” (1 Thessalonians 5:26-27). Paul is not 
the only one who encouraged the holy kiss. Even Peter in his first epistle also promoted the 
same: “Greet one another with a kiss of love. Peace to all of you who are in Christ” (1 Peter 
5:14). 

Even Alexander Campbell (1788-1866) calls attention to the controversy surrounding the 
holy kiss: “It is argued that it is five times positively commanded in the epistles written to the 
congregations set in order by the Apostles.””*+ Campbell objected to the practice as a pattern for 
the Christian community. Even though many believers accepted this concept of the holy kiss as 
a positive command from the Scriptures, nevertheless, he believed it to be entirely unauthorized 
by any “hint, allusion, or command in the apostolic writings.””°° Again, one must ask: Is this 
holy kiss a part of the divine pattern that is to be practiced until Jesus returns? 

In 1992, three missionaries related to me that the holy kiss is a common practice among 
Christians in Russia. One of these missionaries described the holy kiss as a kiss on each cheek 
and in the mouth—men or women. Needless to say, as this missionary relates the story, he did 
not relish the mouth-to-mouth resuscitation by the men. In fact, he reports that he did not allow 
men or women to practice, at least in part, the holy kiss on him. Today, in some parts of Europe, 
this mode of salutation is still common among many people, not just church folk. 

Have you ever wondered what happened to this particular pattern within the Churches of 
Christ? An answer to this question is found in J. J. Haley’s (1851-1924) book on Makers and 
Molders of the Reformation. He relates a story that he received from Isaac Errett (1820-1888) 
concerning the practice of the Holy-Kiss Pattern in the early 30s of the nineteenth century. This 
period of time was about the time that the “reformed church” began to isolate itself into a 
distinctive orthodox organization, that is, detached and independent from other denominations 
of Christians. Haley tells his readers that in the fanaticism of excessive literalism, Christians 
practiced the Holy-Kiss Pattern. In the following scenario, as reported by Haley, one learns 
when and why the Holy-Kiss Pattern came to an abrupt halt—at least in the Pittsburgh church: 


An Incident with a Definite Result 

One bright Sunday morning a big, black, burly Negro man strode forward, presenting himself for 
membership in the church at Pittsburgh, where Brother Errett was then a member. It was the custom 
to march round single file, extending the right hand of congratulation and fellowship to the new 
convert, imprinting, at the same time, a resounding holy kiss on his glowing cheek. When the time 
came for the usual performance to begin on behalf of the brother in black, no one moved. Impassive, 
unresponsive, statuesque and cold, the people sat, reminding one of a wilderness of marble slabs in an 
English graveyard, until the situation became intolerably embarrassing and painful. When sensitive 
brethren began to feel like looking around for holes in the floor through which to escape, a maiden 
sister of uncertain age rushed to the front, impulsively embraced her colored brother, implanting a 
fervent kiss on his dusky cheek, shouting as she did so, “I will not deny my brother his privilege.” 
“That,” said Brother Errett, “put an end to the holy kiss in the Pittsburgh church.”**° 


234 Alexander Campbell, “The Holy Kiss,” Millennial Harbinger 2 (5 September 1831): 413. 
235 Tbid., 413; see also pages 412-417 for the complete article. 
236 J. J. Haley, Makers and Molders of the Reformation, 413. 
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CONCLUSION 


Moreover, it is safe to say that the most accurate interpretation of a passage is the one that best fits 
that passage’s surrounding context (i.e., one that best accounts for how the smaller sections fit into 
the larger sections). When our interpretation contradicts literary context (including literary genre and 
surrounding context), we violate the way people normally use language to communicate and our 
interpretation is not valid. anh 


The above patterns are not all the various patterns advocated by Christians. The purpose 
of this article is to illustrate the utter foolishness exercised on the part of many well-meaning 
Christians to establish the pattern many interpretative communities advocate. This essay is not 
written to determine the rightness or wrongness of the multifaceted viewpoints over patterns— 
even though this author expresses surprise at the gullibility of so many Christians in their quest 
to find biblical patterns. In spite of the shock at the lack of caution among so many Christians, 
nevertheless, the primary objective in this study is to demonstrate the unequivocal hopelessness 
of the principles of interpretation exercised to establish certain patterns as a basis of fellowship. 
The real issue among the patternists is not the authority of the Bible, but rather the identification 
of what the patterns are. All Christians, at least as a whole, believe the Scriptures constitute 
divine revelation. We quickly notice that in all this confusion over patterns that there is still one 
common thread—pleasing God. 

In the late fifties (1957) and early sixties, Carl Ketcherside realized that the religious 
group known as the Churches of Christ were hopelessly deadlocked into more and more 
proliferation or explosion of distinctive religious bodies, each one claiming absolute knowledge 
of the Word of God. If one failed to adhere to the dogma of a particular group, this individual 
was ostracized as unfaithful to God, Christ, and the Holy Spirit. He sought to undermine the 
prevailing attitude exhibited by that unique body of believers concerning fellowship with God 
and with one another, which recognition depended upon absolute freedom from error in one’s 
understanding of Scripture. The following comments by him illustrate the utter futility of basing 
fellowship upon one’s grasp of abstract truth: 


Those who were in Christ in the days of the apostles were in error on many points. They were 
mistaken about a lot of things but they were not charged with “preaching another gospel.” Freedom 
from error is not a condition of salvation else all men would be damned. We are not saved by 
attainment to a certain degree of knowledge but by faith in Christ Jesus. It is by belief of facts 
related to him, and not by grasp of abstract truth, that we are justified before God. Certainly it is not 
by performance of meritorious deeds nor by legalistic conformity. When we postulate a program of 
justification by knowledge we hang ourselves on the gallows we have constructed to rid 
ourselves of others, unless we are prepared to make ourselves even more ridiculous by 
affirming that we know as much as God.” (Emphasis mine—bold) 


What is the answer to the pattern predicament? One answer is to go back to the drawing 
board and reconsider the generally accepted view of worship with its five acts. Is there a 
specific pattern or patterns advanced in the Scriptures for a worship service? If so, where are 





237 J. Scott Duvall and J. Daniel Hays, Grasping God’s Word: A Hands-on Approach to Reading, 
Interpreting, and Applying the Bible (Grand Rapids, MI: Zondervan, 2005), 127. 
38Carl Ketcherside, “Another Gospel,” Mission Messenger 27, no 1 (January 1965): 6-7. 
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the patterns found? Another question that confronts every believer is this: Can we be mistaken 
over a pattern and still be saved? We must also seek an answer to the following question: Does 
error automatically condemn one to an eternal burning hell? Unfortunately, many Christians 
still believe in a torture chamber in which God will burn individuals forever. Just a few years 
ago, one of the one-cup preachers told me that I would “burn in hell” for leaving the one-cup 
church. If absolute perfection is prerequisite to salvation, then no one could be saved because no 
one is without error! These are issues that we must face. It is incumbent upon every believer to 
strive toward the “unity of the Spirit” through the bond of peace (Ephesians 4:3). This “unity” is 
the unity that the Holy Spirit created. As Christians we are to strive toward keeping the Spirit’s 
unity. How are we to interpret the Scriptures? The following citation from Scott Duvall and 
Daniel Hays should be branded into our hearts and minds as we seek to uncover the meaning of 
any text: 


Please don’t misunderstand what we are saying here. God has given us eternal principles in his 
Word that apply to every person of every age in every culture. Our goal in Grasping God’s Word is to 
teach you how to discover and apply those theological principles to your life. We are not questioning 
whether God has given us eternally relevant principles; we are simply noting how he has done so. We 
believe that the way we approach the Bible (i.e., the way we listen to God) should match how God 
gave us the Bible (i.e., the way God chose to speak). Otherwise, we will likely misunderstand what 
God is trying to say to us. 


Since God spoke his message in specific, historical situations (1.e., to people living in particular 
places, speaking particular languages, adopting a particular way of life), we should take the ancient 
historical-cultural situation seriously. The bottom line is that we cannot simply ignore “those people living 
back then” and jump directly to what God wants to say to us. Why not? Again, because the way we listen 
to God (our interpretive approach) must honor the way God chose to communicate. We should not be so 
arrogant and prideful as to think that God cared nothing about the original audience but was merely using 
them to get a message to us.”*? 


23 Thid., 99, 
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4 
Where the S criptures S peak, 


We assume that a reasonably intelligent person is logically consistent, and therefore we seek to 
interpret what he says in one place in the light of what he says elsewhere. It is a basic rule of 
hermeneutics that a particular teaching should be interpreted in the light of general teaching, that is, 
in light of its context. Every teacher expects that his pupils will not take his words out of context. 
That context is the totality of what he has said or written elsewhere.”? 


“Where the Scriptures speak, we speak; where the Scriptures are silent, we are silent” 
became the battle cry for the birth of the Reformation movement initiated by Thomas (1763- 
1854) and Alexander (1788-1866) Campbell.”! This slogan became the impetus for a 
movement that resulted in three distinctive bodies: (1) Churches of Christ, (2) Christian 
Churches, and (3) Disciples of Christ.” This cliché is quoted by all three movements to call 
attention to their reliance upon the Bible and the Bible alone for their faith and practice. 

Even though all three movements rely upon the same motto, no two can agree upon the 
exact blueprint, or precise pattern, supposedly set forth in the New Testament. The movements 
cannot agree over the Scripturalness of missionary societies, Bible colleges, located preachers, 
orphan homes, and so on. Also, within the Churches of Christ, Christians cannot agree upon the 
pattern to be observed in a so-called worship service; namely Sunday school or non-Sunday 
school, individual cups or one common cup, instrumental music or vocal singing only, wine or 
grape juice, break the bread or pinch the bread in the communion, and so on. 

The question that confronts every believer is: What did this epigram originally mean? 
Still another question is: How should believers interpret this phrase in seeking to adhere to the 
teachings of the Bible in their lives: Again, how do we apply this slogan to the present day 
controversies over the many divisions that exist within the body of Christ? In order to arrive at 
an honest interpretation of this now famous motto, it is imperative that we consider its historical 
background. In order to grasp the real purpose behind this motivating epigram, it is necessary to 
briefly look at Thomas Campbell’s Declaration and Address as well as the writings of his son, 
Alexander. For us to avoid subjective postulations, we must look at the evidence—the 
document itself—for an objective analysis. 





40 Robert Stein, difficult Sayings in the Gospels (Grand Rapids: Baker, 1985), 36-37. 
41 Robert Richardson, Memoirs of Alexander Campbell (Indiana: Religious Book Service, 1897), Vol., 
1: 237. 
?42 Some Christian Churches are identical to the Disciples of Christ 
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For example, we discover that Thomas Campbell employed this formula to eliminate 
sectarianism within the various denominations. That is to say, he employed the motto to call 
attention to the spirit of factiousness and division that existed within Christendom. In other 
words, we ought not, according to Thomas Campbell, to make our inferences and deductions 
from Scripture premises the criteria whereby we determine whether we are or whether we are 
not Christians. This in-depth study explores the “birth of a motto” in order to arrive at a correct 
understanding of the original expression. This section explores the history leading up to the 
framing of the dictum. What were the events behind this now famous phrase that launched his 
statement into orbit? What were the implications for such a slogan? In discussing the “birth of a 
motto,” we must explore the very heart of this saying in order to apply the catchphrase as it was 
originally intended to be used. 

Next, this chapter explores the “intent of the motto.” What was the motive behind the 
slogan? Then, this study analyzes the “historical roots of the motto.” Since John Locke (1632- 
1704) influenced both Campbells, then an investigation of the political and religious history 
before and during the life of Locke is essential to understand correctly the drive behind the 
writings of Campbell’s Declaration and Address. In order to unfold the thinking of the 
Campbells, we must read Locke’s A Letter Concerning Toleration. This letter takes one behind 
the scenes in order to grasp more fully the impact that Locke’s writing had upon the Campbells. 
This is especially true of Locke’s letter concerning toleration. Locke’s letter of toleration 
reveals a spirit of inconsideration for the dissidents. His letter reveals the history of kings and 
queens in their endeavors to enforce conformity upon their subjects. This history begins with 
the reign of Henry VIII (1509-1547) and concludes with the reign of William of Orange (1689- 
1702). 

And, finally, this chapter discusses the comparison between Locke and Campbell. This 
study parallels the thoughts among Locke and Thomas and Alexander Campbell. For instance, 
the use of certain words and phrases employed by all three men sheds light on how Thomas and 
Alexander Campbell relied heavily for their call for toleration among Christians in their new 
movement. For example, consider the following words or phrases: (1) heresy, (2) expressly 
stated, and (3) Church of Christ. This history sets the stage for a clearer understanding of the 
motive behind Locke’s letter about toleration and the Campbells concern over toleration. 


BIRTH OF A MOTTO 


As to whether we have failed the motto or it has failed us depends on what Campbell meant by it or 
how we interpret it. Campbell never expounded on what he meant by it. He first introduced it to the 
Christian Association of Washington, the para-church entity he organized in 1809 when he launched 
his movement to unite the Christians in all the sects. When it was pointed out that if he followed such 
a rule he would have to give up infant baptism, he conceded that such might be the case, a decision he 
finally made. But Campbell never examined the broader implication of his motto as a rule of 
interpretation, such as whether something is forbidden if it is not expressly stated in Scripture, or if 
we are authorized to act only “where the Scriptures speak.”?® 


28 Leroy Garrett, “The Motto That Got Us into Trouble,” Restoration Review 34 (March 1992): 253. 
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On February 9, 1808, the Chartiers Presbytery convened a heresy trial against Thomas 
Campbell.” This trial was the first detailed heresy trial in the United States.” Part of the 
charges brought against Campbell had to do with administering the Lord’s Supper without 
properly questioning the participants. As a result of this failure to adhere to the traditions of the 
Presbytery, Rev. Mr. Anderson levels the charge that Mr. Campbell says, “we have nothing but 
human authority or agreement for confessions of faith, testimonies, covenanting and fast days 
before the dispensing of the Lord’s Supper.””*° 
In response to the charges, Mr. Campbell crisply articulates his sentiments: 


That we have no formal or express command either by Christ or his apostles enjoining upon the 
Pastors of the Catholic Church or any part of it to draw up a compend of the Divine truths contained 
in the word of God and to make approbation of them a term of communion to entrants into the 
Church of Christ as a sine qua non of their admission.”4” 


On September 13, 1808, Thomas Campbell renounced the authority of the Presbytery.“ 
Why did the Presbytery reject Campbell and why did he renounce their authority? “Thomas 
Campbell was rejected, not for violating a clear ‘Thus saith the Lord,’ but for deviating from a 
party creed,” according to Leroy Garrett.” Even though the Presbytery defrocked**° Thomas 
Campbell, he continued to advocate Christian unity among the various Christian sects. 

Since Thomas Campbell and others had no formal meetinghouse, they met in private 
homes. As a result of these gatherings, the group began to give more attention to the Bible as 
the rule of faith and practice. Later, a special meeting was proposed to set forth a clear and 
distinct statement of the principles they advocated. One such meeting took place in the home of 
Abraham Altars.”°! The original intent of their gatherings was not to organize another religious 
party, but rather to promote unity within the Christian community. Richardson is especially 
helpful in this area when he expounds on “formal or express command”: 


No separation from the religious parties had been contemplated—no bond of union amongst those 
attending the meetings had been proposed. . . . Neither on his part however, nor on that of any 
member, was there the slightest intention of forming a new religious party. On the contrary, the whole 
design of the effort was, if possible, to put an end to Partyism, and to induce the different religious 
denominations to unite together upon the Bible as the only authorized rule of faith and practice, and 
to desist from their controversies about matters of mere opinion and expediency.” 


44 William Herbert Hanna, Biography of Thomas Campbell Advocate of Christian Union, reprint 
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During this meeting, in the home of Abraham Altars, Thomas Campbell set forth the 
motto that became the “guiding star” of the Movement: “Where the Scriptures speak, we speak; 
where the Scriptures are silent, we are silent.””°? What did Thomas Campbell seek to convey by 
this motto? What was behind this statement? Robert Richardson (1806-1876), Alexander 
Campbell’s biographer, unveils the intent behind the “rule” when he summarizes the objectives 
of the Christian Association of Washington: 


The whole design of the effort was, if possible to put an end to Partyism, and to induce the 
different religious denominations to unite together upon the Bible as the only authorized rule of faith 
and practice, and to desist from their controversies about matters of mere opinion and expediency.”?™4 


Thomas Campbell sought to put an end to sectarianism that existed in all of the various 
denominations. To Campbell nothing ought to be made a term of communion that God did not 
explicitly order in His Holy Word. In other words, since the Word of God did not require an 
inquisition before observing the Lord’s Supper, then we should choose to observe the formula, 
“Where the Scriptures speak, we speak; where the Scriptures are silent, we are silent.” Creeds 
could not be the test of fellowship, only the Word of God. Prevailing error, even today, still 
crystallizes around the now famous expression. Twenty-one years after the Declaration and 
Address, Alexander Campbell set forth the idea behind the phrase concerning unity: 


It is cruel to excommunicate a man because of the imbecility of his intellect. We have been 
censured long and often for laying too much stress upon the assent of the understanding; but those 
who have most acrimoniously censured us, have laid much more stress upon the assent of the mind, 
than we have ever done. We never did, at any time, exclude a man from the kingdom of God for a 
mere imbecility of intellect; or, in other words, because he could not assent to our opinions.” 


Also, Richardson draws attention to Thomas Campbell’s motto: 


It was from the moment when these significant words were uttered and accepted that the more 
intelligent ever afterward dated the formal and actual commencement of the Reformation which was 
subsequently carried on with so much success, and which has already produced such important 
changes in religious society over a large portion of the world.”*° 


Further, Dr. Leroy Garrett correctly points out that this rule “is one of the most often 
quoted non-biblical sayings in the history of the Movement, and is generally viewed as the 
essence of its plea.””°’ Even though this rule was initiated by Thomas Campbell, nevertheless, it 
appears that this concept originated out of the Reformed tradition, under the leadership of 
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Zwingli (1484-1531) in Switzerland.”°° One of the mottoes out of the Reformation Movement 
of Luther (1483-1546) and Zwingli was “Scripture alone.” This slogan, “Scripture alone,” is 
similar to Thomas Campbell’s motto. Both slogans mean essentially the same. The reformers 
sought, even as the Campbells, to restore primitive Christianity. These mottoes sound simple 
enough, yet Christians were/are still divided over what “Scripture alone” meant. For example, 
out of the Lutheran Reformation and the Zwinglian Restoration movements, division 
proliferated. Interpretation played a key role in deciding how to interpret the phrase “Scripture 
alone.” 

From its inception, the rule announced by Thomas Campbell has been questioned as to its 
soundness. Can this rule be followed in toto (totally, entirely)? Immediately following 
Campbell’s statement, Andrew Munro, a bookseller and postmaster at Canonsburg, said, “Mr. 
Campbell, if we adopt that as a basis, then there is an end of infant baptism.”*°? Dr. Richardson 
informs his readers that James Foster also questioned Thomas Campbell with great emphasis: 
“Father Campbell, how could you, in the absence of any authority in the Word of God baptize a 
child in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Spirit?”?® Whereupon, “Mr. 
Campbell was quite confounded at this question. His face colored, he became for a moment 
irritated, and said in reply, in an offended tone: ‘Sir, you are the most intractable person I ever 
met.””*°! Ultimately, that which was intended as a basis of unity became the rule that divided. 


INTENT OF THE MOTTO: UNITY 


It is worthwhile to consider for a moment the general function of scholarship within any religious 
tradition, and particularly the Christian. At certain times in the development of a religion, it is 
necessary for men to stand off from their beliefs and practices, to analyze them and order them, to 
attempt to understand them better in the light of their origins and growth and conflict with other 
beliefs and practices. The primary motive here may be the desire to purify the religious tradition itself 
in a time of corruption.” 


The analysis of the “birth of a motto” concluded with the anecdote about Thomas 
Campbell’s stern reaction to Andrew Munro’s response to the Scripturalness of infant baptism. 
The attitude of Campbell’s reply should once for all demonstrate that Thomas Campbell did not 
mean that one had to have “book, chapter, and verse” for every teaching within the Christian 
community. The objective of this chapter is to understand this well-known slogan in light of its 
origin. To understand this saying, one must go back to the fountain, or the source of its origin, 
which understanding helps to lead one from legalism to freedom. 


258 See Leonard C. Allen and Richard T. Hughes, Discovering our Roots: The Ancestry of Churches of 
Christ (Abilene: ACU Press, 1988) for an excellent survey of the Reformed tradition under the leadership of 
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THOMAS CAMPBELL 
AND THE DECLARATION AND ADDRESS 


Following the expulsion of Thomas Campbell from the Presbytery, the Christian 
Association of Washington was formed to advocate Christian unity among disciples of Christ 
upon “Scripture alone.” On August 17, 1809, twenty-one of their number came together to 
determine the means whereby the Association could carry out the principles enunciated by 
Campbell. During the meeting the Declaration and Address was presented.** The cliché 
enunciated by Campbell is best explained by his sixth proposition in his Declaration and 
Address: 


Prop. 6. That although inferences and deductions from Scripture premises, when fairly inferred, 
may be truly called the doctrine of God’s holy word, yet are they not formally binding upon the 
consciences of Christians farther than they perceive the connection, and evidently see that they are so; 
for their faith must not stand in the wisdom of men, but in the power and veracity of God. Therefore, 
no such deductions can be made terms of communion, but do properly belong to the after and 
progressive edification of the church. Hence, it is evident that no such deductions or inferential truths 
ought to have any place in the Church’s confession*™ 


The last sentence in the above citation sets forth clearly what Campbell intended to 
convey by his “now” famous motto. Even though this clause is couched in different words from 
the “now” famous motto, nevertheless, this sentence is a good commentary on the cliché. The 
Sitz im Leben (setting in life, or life situation) of this dictum demonstrates beyond doubt the 
intent of Campbell’s “now” famous guide. When the Presbytery sought to bind their “inferences 
and deductions” upon Campbell as terms of communion, he refused to comply with their 
wishes, thus, he was defrocked or excommunicated. 

A close reading of the Declaration and Address with the Appendix~°”’ will enhance our 
understanding of one of the most important documents in the history of the Churches of Christ, 
Christian Churches, and Disciples of Christ. This document advances unity among all believers 
in the various denominations.” Campbell did not press forward the notion that every person 
had to see eye-to-eye upon every issue, but rather that no person should make his “inferences 
and deductions” the test or standard whereby one determines if another is or is not a child of 
God. Although Campbell wrote more than one hundred and ninety-nine years ago, Christians 
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26 Hanna, Biography of Thomas Campbell Advocate of Christian Union, 118. 

264 Thomas Campbell, “Declaration and Address,” in C. A. Young, Historical Documents Advocating 
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should still join him in his sentiments expressed in “Proposition Two” in the Declaration and 
Address: 


Prop. 2. That, although the Church of Christ upon earth must necessarily exist in particular and 
distinct societies, locally separate one from another, yet there ought to be no schisms, no uncharitable 
division among them. They ought to receive each other, as Christ Jesus hath also received them, to 
the glory of God. And, for this purpose, they ought all to walk by the same rule; to mind and speak 
the same things, and to be perfectly joined together in the same mind and in the same judgment.”©’ 


In his Appendix, a response to the sectarianism of the Presbytery and explanation of the 
Declaration and Address, Campbell seems to have fully assessed the Christian Association of 
Washington’s position: 


We only pretend to assert, what every one that pretends to reason must acknowledge, namely, that 
there is a manifest distinction between an express Scripture declaration, and the conclusion or 
inference which may be deduced from it; and that the former may be clearly understood, even where 
the latter is but imperfectly if at all perceived. ... Christian unity and love ought not to be set aside 
to make way for exalting our inferences above the express authority of God. Our inference, upon the 
whole, is, that where a professing Christian brother opposes or refuses nothing either in faith or 
practice, for which there can be expressly produced a “Thus saith the Lord,” that we ought not to 
reject him because he cannot see with our eyes as to matters of human inference, of private judgment, 
“Through thy knowledge shall the weak brother perish? How walkest thou not charitably?” Thus we 
reason, thus we conclude, to make no conclusion of our own, nor of any other fallible fellow-creature, 
a rule of faith or duty to our brother.”° 


Unless God “expressly” commands something, then, we should not impose upon others 
our deductions. There was no “thus saith the Lord” concerning an examination before partaking 
of the Lord’s Supper. Thus, Campbell refused to make this a criterion by which to determine 
whether we could or could not participate. This practice of exclusion is what Campbell meant 
by the phrase: “Where the Scriptures speak, we speak, where the Scriptures are silent, we are 
silent.” As stated above, to understand this phrase correctly, we must read the Appendix along 
with the Declaration and Address. C. A. Young does seem to have fully captured the proper 
way to read this document when he writes: 


One has but to imagine the coming together of Seceder Presbyterian sectarianism, bigotry and 
exclusiveness and Thomas Campbell’s catholic and affectionate nature, to account for this document. 
One must read it with this background in mind.”” 


This “exclusiveness” and “bigotry” existed within all denominations. Everyone 
demanded that individuals conform to his or her particular brand of orthodoxy. This philosophy 
of religious fractiousness, as a whole, has not changed. Christians are still thrown out for the 
least infraction of the party creed. The voluminous writings of Alexander Campbell continue to 
explain, though indirectly, the motto initiated by his father. For example, he wrote in the 


aoe Young, Historical Documents Advocating Christian Union, 110. 
268 Thid., 133-134. 
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Christian Baptist, approximately fifteen years after the Declaration and Address that the root of 
division centered on “unity of opinion.” Pay attention to Alexander’s succinct comments: 


So long as unity of opinion was regarded as a proper basis of religious union, so long have 
mankind been detracted by the multiplicity and variety of opinions. To establish what is called a 
system of orthodox opinions as the bond of union, was, in fact, offering a premium for new 
diversities in opinion, and for increasing, ad infinitum, opinions, sects, and divisions.?”° 


Again, in Alexander Campbell’s most discerning article on “The Foundation of Hope and 
of Christian Union,” he expresses the summum bonum (the highest or supreme good) of 
Christian unity, which is what the Declaration and Address is about. He captures the very 
essence of Christian unity when he sets forth the very heart and foundation of Christian 
oneness: 


But the grandeur, sublimity, and beauty of the foundation of hope, and of ecclesiastical or social 
union, established by the author and founder of Christianity, consisted in this, that THE BELIEF OF 
ONE FACT, and that upon the best evidence in the world, is all that is requisite, as far as faith goes to 
salvation. The belief of this ONE FACT, and submission to ONE INSTITUTION expressive of it, is 
all that is required of Heaven to admission into the church.””! 


HISTORICAL ROOTS OF 
THOMAS CAMPBELL’S MOTTO 


Like any growth, development may be healthy or it may be malignant; discerning the difference 
between these two kinds of growth requires constant research into the pathology of traditions. But it 


is a healthy development that keeps a tradition both out of the cancer ward and out of the fossil 


museum.?”” 


Traditions often develop into a “fossil museum.” The cliché initiated by Thomas 
Campbell to unite Christians in all the sects is now a cancerous growth that needs surgery to 
restore it to its original intent—teligious toleration! Since the Campbell’s were influenced by 
the writings of John Locke (1632-1704)? concerning political and religious toleration, we 
would do well to make a comparison between the writings of Locke and Campbell. This 
comparison should help to clarify the central thrust behind the now famous motto—“‘Where the 
Scriptures speak, we speak.” It goes almost without saying that the Campbells based their 
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religious toleration upon the Word of God, but, on the other hand, both men (Thomas and 
Alexander) relied upon the phraseology of Locke to convey the truths of God encapsulated in 
human language. Even though Locke did not employ this particular motto, nevertheless, he 
advocated the same principle in his famous A Letter Concerning Toleration (1689). 

How should we interpret the letter of Locke? Why was Locke so concerned about toleration 
toward dissenters in religion? How do Locke’s writings shed light upon Thomas and Alexander 
Campbell in their religious climate? Dr. Francis Schaeffer (1912-1984), an American 
evangelical, a Christian Theologian, and philosopher, sets forth a principle of interpretation that 
has some helpful insight in understanding the connection between Locke and Campbell. Here is 
what he says, 


If we are to understand present-day trends in thought, we must see how the situation has come 
about historically and also look in some detail at the development of philosophic thought-forms. Only 
when this has been done are we ready to go on to the practical aspects of how to communicate 
unchanging truth in a changing world.” 


Schaeffer cautions against the “autonomous principle,” that is to say, the study of 
disciplines in unrelated parallel lines. This understanding of “parallel lines” is essential to a 
proper understanding of Locke and the Campbells as well as the Stone/Campbell Movement of 
the twenty-first century. We must not isolate Locke and the Campbells’ writings, but rather 
study these three men as parallel lines. Schaeffer explains “unrelated parallel lines” this way: 


We have studied our exegesis as exegesis, our theology as theology, our philosophy as 
philosophy; we study something about art as art, we study music as music, without understanding that 
these are things of man, and the things of man are never unrelated parallel lines.””° 


It is not an accident that the disposition set forth in this now famous phrase of Thomas 
Campbell and his monumental document about Christian union is also expressed in the writings 
of John Locke. Both men were concerned about toleration. Some expressions are the same in 
both documents, but it really goes without saying that we do not have to employ identical words 
in order to communicate the same truths. Approximately one hundred and twenty years before 
Campbell wrote his Magna Charta for the Christian Association of Washington, John Locke 
also wrote his famous letters concerning Toleration in 1689, 1690, and 1692. In these letters he 
called for religious toleration for all except Roman Catholics and atheists. He advocated 
allowances for individual opinions on the ground that human understanding was too limited for 
one man to impose his beliefs on another. In order to understand the Campbells and Locke, we 
must survey the political and religious philosophy before and during the time of Locke as well 
as the religious conditions that existed in the time of the Campbells. 


274 Francis A. Schaeffer, The Three Essential Books in One Volume: The God Who Is There, Escape from 
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THE POLITICAL AND RELIGIOUS 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND 
BEFORE AND DURING THE LIFE 
OF JOHN LOCKE 


The political and religious history of England, beginning with Henry VIII (1509-1547) 
through William of Orange (1689-1702) and Mary (1689-1694), are crucial to a proper 
interpretation of the motto: “Where the Scriptures speak, we speak.” Even though Locke does 
not quote this cliché, nevertheless, this concept is found sprinkled throughout Locke’s A Letter 
Concerning Toleration. To correctly understand Locke’s emphasis upon “expressly stated,” one 
must begin with Henry VIII. In other words, when we uncover the political and religious 
turmoil during and after his reign, then this understanding helps us to set the stage for Locke’s 
essay about long-suffering. An investigation of the historical roots of the now famous motto 
must begin, at least, with the rule of Henry VIII. Without an understanding of this period (1509- 
1702), we cannot fully appreciate Locke’s stress upon an error-free grasp of the biblical 
meaning of heresy or the characteristics of a true church or broad-mindedness toward 
dissidents. 

Beginning with Henry VIII is not an arbitrary decision, especially since this King is 
recognized as the founder of the Church of England. This time frame covers approximately two 
hundred years of history (1509-1702). Near the end of this period (1689), William of Orange 
plays a significant role in this critical part of England’s history. During his reign, Parliament 
passed the Act of Toleration and Locke also wrote his famous A Letter Concerning Toleration 
(1689). The history preceding both of these actions is essential to a precise awareness of the 
merit of these transactions. During the reign of these kings and queens (1509-1702), we 
discover that certain acts enacted by these kings and queens, along with Parliament, framed rage 
toward the dissenters. The various Acts of Uniformity passed by Parliament were enforced with 
rigor. Those who would not conform to the Acts of Uniformity?” were persecuted with 
excommunication, banishment, torture, imprisonment, and even death. To interpret the writings 
of Locke, it is essential that one begin with the political and religious persecutions leading up to 
the accession of William of Orange and his wife Mary UH, daughter of James II. This history is 
not intended to be exhaustive, but illustrative of the fury and wrath against dissent that caused 


276 See Livingstone, The Concise Oxford Dictionary of the Christian Church, 527, where the Act of 
Uniformity is defined: 


UNIFORMITY, Acts of. (1) The 1549 Act imposed the exclusive use of the first Book of 
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comply. (2) The 1552 Act ordered the use of the revised BCP [Book of Common Prayer], of that 
year. Absence from church was punishable by ecclesiastical censure, and attendance at other forms of 
service by imprisonment. (3) The 1559 Act ordered the use of the 1552 BCP, with slight 
modifications. Absence from church was now punishable by a fine. (4) The 1662 Act required that all 
ministers should publicly assent to the 1662 BCP and ordered its exclusive use. Ministers not 
episcopally ordained were to be deprived. Some 2000 Presbyterian ministers who refused to conform 
were ejected from their livings. 
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Locke to write his letter concerning toleration in 1689 and Parliament’s decision to issue an Act 
of Toleration in 1689. 


Henry VIII (1509-1547) 


One hundred twenty years before Locke was born (1632), Henry VIII became king of 
England (1509). Upon his ascension to the throne, he opposed the Reform Movement and his 
Assetia Septem Sacramentorum won him the title of “Defender of the Faith.”*”’ Pope Clement 
gave Henry this title because he stoutly disagreed with the reforms advocated by Luther (1483- 
1547). After Henry broke with the Catholic Church, he maintained his rights to this title, only it 
was not the faith of Catholicism with its Pope, even though the Ten Articles and later the Six 
Articles promoted the Catholic teaching, but the faith of Henry that he defended. The Six 
Articles”’* identified the Church of England as entirely Roman Catholic in doctrine, except that 
he himself was head of the Church of England. In other words, he was sovereign over church 
and state. 

Twenty-five years after Henry’s ascension to the throne, the Church of England came 
into existence (1534). This church began when the English monarch, rather than the Bishop of 
Rome, was recognized as the head of the church on earth. He summoned Parliament (1534) to 
pass Acts (legislative actions) to transfer the leadership of the Church in England to him.?” 
Parliament also passed another law called the Act of Succession in order to declare Henry’s 
marriage to Catherine unlawful, but, at the same time, to declare his marriage to Anne as 
lawful.”®° In addition to this Act, which declared him to be the head of the church on earth, he 
also managed to get enacted another Act called the Act of Supremacy, which confirmed Henry 
as the Supreme Head of the Church in England.”*! 

Beginning with the reign of Henry, approximately one-third of his kingdom was in the 
hands of the Catholic Church. Many leaders in the Church did not approve of Henry’s actions. 
Henry was not pleased with the clergy and monks, for they had strongly opposed him in his 
religious reform. In light of their antagonism, he set about closing the monasteries and taking 
their estates for himself and for the men who supported him. As a result of his resentment, he 
confiscated the cathedrals, monasteries, chapels, and abbeys (monasteries) held estates. Niver 
writes: “The king’s agents visited and inspected these institutions and were supposed to find 
some irregularity in their management as a just ground for closing them.”°* 

Once more, Niver goes right to the heart of the king’s tyrannical position of submission 
to himself as head of the Church of England: “In 1536 the king informed his subjects what they 
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might believe in matters of religion.”**’ How did he put forth his demands? Well, he did this 
through a creed of “Ten Articles’**4 in which he insisted that the people of England must accept 
and obey—no exceptions without the peril of one’s head. Even though Henry had earlier 
opposed the Reformers, nevertheless, his creed, in certain articles, favored the reformers. 
However, three years later, the king issued a new creed of Six Articles that supported certain 
tenets of the Catholic Church. Again, Niver captures the essence of this new creed: 


Three years later, Henry and the Parliament issued a “new creed” of six articles, supporting six of 
the doctrines of the Catholic Church, “With this ‘whip of six strings’ he persecuted his people until 
the end of his reign. Any one who disagreed with him, was to lose his property for the first offense; 
for the second he lost his life. In two weeks, five hundred people were arrested, and during the rest of 
Henry’s life, which stretched out eight years longer, twenty-eight were put to death.78° 


Edward VI (1547-1553) 


Following the death of Henry in 1547, his son, Edward VI, became king (1547-1553). 
Edward’s father had established an independent church by putting himself in place of the Pope 
and destroying the monasteries. However, most of the doctrines of the Catholic Church 
remained unchanged. The Six Articles provided for the mass and confessional and forbade 
marriage of the priest. England was divided over these questions of doctrine. The Reformers 
would do away with it all and have a simple service of song, prayers, and preaching in England. 
The Six Articles, during Edward’s reign, developed into Forty-two Articles, which, years later, 
were reduced to Thirty-nine.’ Following the death of Edward, Mary I, also known as “Bloody 
Mary,” assumed the throne of England. Mary was the daughter of Henry VIII and Catherine of 
Aragon. 


Mary I (1553-1558) 


Mary was the first woman to rule England (1553-1558). She sought to restore the 
Catholic form of worship and the rule of the Pope. The Pope was again recognized as the 
Supreme head of the Church. Mary considered Church and State one entity under her control. 
Thus, during her reign, religion was considered a part of politics as in previous periods. To 
rebel against the religion of the State was to be guilty of treason. Those who opposed the state 
religion were generally considered as enemies of the government and were treated as heretics. 
Persecution prevailed in great numbers against those who refused to accept the dictates of the 
State. Niver draws attention to the atrocities that reigned during her stay on the throne: 


The chief Protestant teachers were condemned to be burned in the places where they had taught. Nearly 
three hundred persons were put to death. Cranmer, the Archbishop of Canterbury and author of the prayer 
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book: Ridley, Bishop of London; and Latimer, Bishop of Worcester, were the most distinguished 
victims.”°’ 


Thomas Cranmer (1489-1556) was responsible for the abolition of church ceremonies, 
the destruction of images, the Book of Common Prayer (BCP) of 1549 and 1552, and the Forty- 
two Articles. On the ascension of Mary I, he was accused of treason and sentenced to death 
under earlier statutes (laws). The other bishop, Nicholas Ridley (1500-55), also favored the 
teachings of the Reformers. As a result of his beliefs, he too suffered death by burning upon the 
ascension of “Bloody Mary.” Hugh Latimer (1485-1555), another bishop, also opposed the Six 
Articles and had earlier resigned his See under the reign of Mary’s father, Henry VIII. After his 
resignation, he later returned to favor, but upon the ascension of Mary I, he was confined to the 
Tower and burnt (1555) at the stake along with Ridley. 

As stated above, those who opposed the state religion were considered enemies of the 
government. Queen Mary revived the old laws of Henry IV (1399-1413) and Henry V (1413- 
1422) concerning dissidents. During the reign of Henry IV, a decree was enacted by which 
persons convicted of teaching heresy, that is to say, opinions that did not conform to the status 
quo, were turned over to the civil authorities to be burnt before the people.”** Upon Henry V’s 
ascension to the throne, he followed his father’s policies and pursued the Lollards (disciples of 
Wycliffe [1330-1384]) for their refusal to subscribe to many of the teachings and practices of 
the Catholic Church. During his reign, the writings of Wycliffe were ordered burned by the 
Council of Constance (1415), and his remains were exhumed and burned. This order was 
carried out in 1428.7°? Following the death of Mary I, Elizabeth ascended to the throne of 
England. 


Elizabeth (1558-1603) 


Upon Elizabeth’s (daughter of Henry VIII and Anne Boleyn) accession to the throne 
(1558-1603), Parliament decided that the queen must be “Supreme Governor of the Realm” in 
church matters as well as in other things. Parliament also changed Cranmer’s (1489-1556) 
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prayer book”! by leaving out things that were offensive to the Catholics. Niver writes 
concerning the revised edition: “This book was ordered to be used in the service of all the 
churches in England, under grave penalties for disobeying the order.””°* Before leaving this 
discussion of Elizabeth, it is significant that Elizabeth, too, had dirty hands. Livingston writes: 


Elizabeth’s own hands were not spotless. As we shall see, nearly two hundred Catholics were put 
to death in England during her reign. Under her, also, the torture was frequently used to force 
confessions from the accused, whereas under Mary it had scarcely ever been resorted to... . A fine of 
twenty pounds a month was laid on any one who would not attend the established church. As many as 
two hundred of the Jesuits were imprisoned or put to death... . During the rest of the reign the 
Catholic dissenters were treated with the greatest severity. Priests and laymen who would not recant 
were banished, and about fifty, including two women, suffered death. . . . It tried and punished the 
Puritans harshly. By this time most of the Catholics had been driven into the established church; and, 
to make it conform somewhat to the old form of Catholic worship, the High Church party grew up, 
which Elizabeth herself favored, and which afterwards, by its severity, drove the Puritans into 
rebellion.?”° 


James I (1603-1625) 


James I (1603-1625) brought into England a new idea as to the power of the king. Prior to 
James I being crowned king, the people maintained that the king was not above the law. But 
James believed that he was above the law and could do as he pleased. Again, Niver writes: “His 
favorite expression was, ‘God makes the king, the king makes the laws.’”’°* From this theory 
derived the belief that a king derives his power directly from God. Thus, this theory of “divine 
rights” is sometimes called “the divine right of kings.” By virtue of Elizabeth’s death, he 
succeeded to the English throne. On his way from Scotland to London, the Puritans presented 
him with a petition signed by supposedly one thousand Puritan clergymen to repeal the laws 
against the dissenters. In actuality, there were only eight hundred signatures. This petition was 
named “Millenary Petition,” named for its supposed signature of one thousand clergymen.”” 





°°! Thid., 120, “Common Prayer, Book,” where he writes: 
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the Ornaments Rubric was attached. After The Restoration, the 1662 Act of Uniformity authorized a 
BCP revised by Convocation. The most important change was the introduction of the AV for the 
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Some of the laws included uniformity in the dress code for robes and the preaching of 
sermons. The Puritan ministers objected to the wearing of robes?”° and delivering prearranged 
sermons. In other words, they wished to be allowed to preach sermons of their own. In addition, 
they did not like to make the sign of the cross when children were baptized, or to kneel in 
partaking of the Lord’s Supper, or to use a ring in a wedding ceremony. To begin with, James I 
listened to their complaints, but he became extremely angry when they did not agree with him 
on every point. On the other hand, The English bishops praised his every decision. Thus, he 
deserted the Presbyterians and gave his support to the English bishops. His wrath also turned 
toward the Catholics. Even though, at the beginning of his reign, he sought to be more 
conciliatory toward the Catholics by suspending a law of Elizabeth that fined Catholics for not 
attending the English Church, yet later he revived this law of fining the Catholics twenty 
pounds a month if they did not attend the English Church. As a result of the reenactment of this 
law and the extravagant and heavy fines, many were ruined financially.” 

As James I came to the throne in 1603, even though he was new to the English throne, 
nevertheless, he was painfully aware of religious differences within Christendom as a result of 
his earlier reign in Scotland. To resolve some of these differences, he called a meeting at 
Hampton Court. One objective of the meeting at Hampton Court, with its thousand rooms built 
by Cardinal Wolsey, was to deal with the dissension between the Puritan and Anglicans over 
the Bishop’s Bible.’ The circumstances for this meeting are described in the preface of the 
Authorized Version: 


The very historical truth is that upon the importunate [demanding] petitions of the Puritans, as his 
Majesty’s coming to this crown, the conference at Hampton Court having been appointed for hearing 
their complaints: when by force of reason they were put from all other grounds, they had recourse at 
the last, to this shift, that they could not with good conscience subscribe to the Communion [Prayer] 


296 See Livingston, “Vestirian Controversy, The,” in The Concise Oxford Dictionary of the Christian 
Church, 536-537, where he says: 


A dispute about clerical dress which began under Edward VI and under Elizabeth I became one of 
the foundations of the Puritan party. The question became acute in 1550, when John Hooper, 
nominated BP of Gloucester, at first refused to be consecrated in the surplice [a loose white liturgical 
garment with wide sleeves] and rochet [a white linen vestment with tight sleeves worn by bishops] 
prescribed by the BCP. After Elizabeth’s accession to the restoration of vestments in the Chapel 
Royal excited opposition. M. Parker’s Advertisements (1566) required the use of a surplice in parish 
churches and a cope [a semicircular cloak worn at liturgical functions in the W. Church when the 
chasuble, that is, the outer garment worn by bishops and priests when celebrating the Eucharist is 
used]. London clergy refused compliance and were deprived. Serious disturbances followed. 


297 See Niver, A School History of England, 203-213. 
298 See Gustavus S. Paine, The Men Behind the King James Version (Grand Rapids: Baker, 1959), 2, 
where he calls attention to the Catholics and Puritans and Anglicans as they were at each other’s throats: 


The Puritans opposed Sabbath breaking and the keeping of the other holy days, baptism by women 
in their homes, display of the cross in baptism, bowing at the name of Jesus, and other practices 


considered high church or popish. 
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book, since it maintained the Bible as it was there translated [in the Great Bible], which was, as they 
said, a most corrupted translation. And although this was judged to be but a very poor and empty 
shift, yet even hereupon did his Majesty begin to bethink [remember] himself of the food that might 
ensue by a new translation, and presently after gave order for this translation which is now presented 
unto thee.””? 


From this meeting in 1604, plans were set forth for a new translation of the Scriptures. 
During this conference, John Rainolds (1549-1607), a Puritan and biblical scholar, addressed 
the king about a new translation of the Holy Scriptures. The Bishop of London objected: “If 
every man’s humor might be followed, there would be no end to translating.”*°° Ultimately, the 
king agreed to a new translation. In this new undertaking, the translators were not at liberty to 
eliminate certain ecclesiastical words. Fifteen rules were provided for the assistance of the 
translating committee. One of these rules (number 2) was “the old ecclesiastical words should 
be retained.’”*°' An example of an ecclesiastical word would be the English word church. The 
word church was retained rather than “congregation,” which Wycliffe and Tyndale preferred.*”” 

The controversy over the Greek word ékkdAynoia (ekklesia, “congregation’”) did not 
originate with James I, but rather predates him approximately two hundred and twenty years to 
the earlier translation (1380) by John Wycliffe (1330-1384). Later this controversy over the 
word church surfaced again with William Tyndale (1494-1536). Both Wycliffe and Tyndale 
refused the English word church. Both men objected to the word church since this word 
connotes an ecclesiastical organization, that is, a religious institution or corporation. But, on the 
other hand, the translation of the Greek word ekklhsia as “congregation” sets forth the true 
meaning of the Greek word. In other words, the word congregation signifies the people of God, 
the body of Christ, that is to say, the new community of God without reference to a particular 
party within the Christian community. 

Wycliffe published the first English translation from a translation (Latin), but, on the 
other hand, Tyndale published the first English translation from the original Greek. It is also 
worthy of note that Erasmus (1469-1536) translated the Greek word ékkAnota (pronounced: 
ék-clay-see-di ) as “congregation” in his Latin translation. Wycliffe died before the established 
Church could prosecute him. Tyndale was burnt at the stake in 1536 (during the reign of Henry 
VIII [1509-1547]). It is also significant that the Greek word &kkAyoia was employed by the 
Septuagint translators to translate the Hebrew word 99? (ga-hal), which means congregation. 
The English translators never translate this Hebrew word and the Greek word, as far as this 
writer can find, as “church” in the Old Testament, but rather as “congregation.” Following the 
reign of James I, Charles the First assumed the throne of England. 


Charles I (1625-1649) 


Charles I (1625-1649) conducted a reign of terror, civil and religious. For instance, in the 
civil aspects, he resorted to illegal means of collecting taxes. About eighty persons who refused 





2° Cited in Ira Maurice Price, The ancestry of Our English Bible (New York: Harper & Row, 1956), 269. 
300 Paine, The Men Behind the King James Version, 1. 
30! Price, The Ancestry of Our English Bible, 271. 
30? See F. F. Bruce, History of the Bible in English (: New York: Oxford University press, 1978), 98. 
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to pay were put in prison. A third Parliament was convened to address forced loans and 
arbitrary imprisonments. From this Parliament came the second greatest document in the history 
of the English nation, namely, the Petition of Rights.” As a result of Parliament’s actions, 
James took action against members of Parliament and operated without a Parliament for eleven 
years. Two men assisted him in this clandestine operation; namely, William Laud (1573-1645), 
who was soon made Archbishop of Canterbury, and Thomas Wentworth (1593-1641), who later 
became Earl of Strafford and the king’s chief adviser.*™ 

Laud undertook the task of making the Puritan churches use the prayer book and conduct 
services according to the Act of Uniformity.*° In 1604, the clergy of the established Church of 
England adopted a body of rules explaining how ministers should conduct their services. As 
stated above, Laud forced the Puritans to use the prayer book and conduct services according to 
the Act of Uniformity. Ministers were to wear white robes and follow the prayer book 
accurately, without deviation. In other words, the minister could not read here and there as he 
saw fit.” He employed spies, used the old courts of Star Chamber and High commission to 
suppress dissent.*°’ The clergy were forced to sign an oath never to change the government of 
the English church.*°* A number of canons were adopted declaring that the king had unlimited 
power over persons and possessions. Robert Baker, in his history, reveals: “Thousands had fled 
to America to escape the intolerable policies of Archbishop William Laud.’”*”? The Archbishop 
enforced the common law concerning the place of the communion table in the building. The 
common law stated that the communion table should be in the east end of the church, but the 
Puritans wanted it in the middle.?'° 


303 The first great document to be signed by a king was the Great Charter, or Magna Charta, which became 
the foundation stone of English liberty. This document contained provisions for the protection of life, liberty, 
and property. The English barons forced king John (1199-1216) to sign this document. Prior to this document, 
John took away property from his subjects by force, got rid of his opponents by poison and secret assassination. 
Many were thrown into prison and left to starve, never being brought to trial for their pretended offenses. 

304 See Niver, A School History of England, 216-217. 

305 See Livingstone, “Uniformity, Acts of,” The Concise Oxford dictionary of the Christian Church, 527, 
where he describes in detail the Act of Uniformity: 


(1) The 1549 Act imposed the exclusive use of the first Book of Common Prayer in all public 
services and laid down penalties for holders of benefices who failed to comply. (2) The 1552 Act 
ordered the use of the revised BCP of that year. Absence from church was punishable by 
ecclesiastical censure, and attendance at other forms of service by imprisonment. (3) The 1559 Act 
ordered the use of the 1552 BCP, with slight modifications. Absence from church was now 
punishable by a fine. (4) The 1662 Act required that all ministers should publicly assent to the 1662 
BCP and ordered its exclusive use. Ministers not episcopally ordained were to be deprived. Some 
2,000 Presbyterian ministers who refused to conform were ejected from their livings. 


306 See Niver, A School History of England, 219. 

307 See Robert A. Baker, A Summary of Christian History, revised by John M. Landers (Nashville: 
Broadman & Holman, 1994), 251. 

308 Thid., 252. 

3 Thid., 280. 

310 See Niver, A School of England, 219. See also Jonathan Swift’s (1667-1745) satire concerning “A 
Voyage to Lilliput,” in Miriam Kosh Starkman, Gulliver’s Travels and Other Writings by Jonathan Swift,, 
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Ultimately, Laud was impeached, put in prison, and tried in 1641. He was executed in 
1645.°!' Prior to his death, the Puritans gained the majority in the Parliament. Religious and 
political reforms were started. The Episcopal and liturgical (prayer book) forms were abolished 
and the Westminster Assembly, made up principally of Puritans, was called to advise 
Parliament on the creed and government of the New English church. The Westminster 
Confession?!? was adopted by Scotland in 1647 and by England in 1648.°'° In 1646 the 
Presbyterian type of church government was established and a Presbyterian liturgy for public 
worship in place of the prayer book of the Church of England became the norm. Charles I 
refused to compromise over episcopacy (the system of church government by Bishops). The 
bone-of-contention hovered over the Episcopal form of church government by bishops versus 
the Presbyterian form of church government, which centered on Restorationism—that is, the 
blueprint or pattern for church government based on the New Testament documents. 

The so-called Bishops’ Wars*'* occurred during the reign of Charles I (1625-1649). The 
English people tolerated the tyranny of the king, but the Scotch Covenanters?! took up arms 
against Charles I when he sought to enforce the prayer book upon them. Charles I was defeated, 


originally published in 1726 (New York: Bantam, reprint 1981, 35-90. To summarize: This first voyage, as 
described by Swift, is about a war over the breaking of an egg. Some thought that the egg should be broken at 
the little end, others at the big end. Thus, some were called “Big-Enders” and others “Little-Enders.” This story 
illustrates vividly the controversy over the communion table. In other words, should the communion table be 
placed in the east end of the church building or middle? This controversy raged during the reign of Charles I 
(1625-49). One cannot help but wonder about the one-cup party versus the multiple-cups party that presently 
exists within the Churches of Christ. The scenario about the communion table is just as frivolous as is the 
insistence upon one drinking vessel during the communion today. Swift uses his story about the war of the 
Lilliputians over whether to break the egg at the big end or the little end to illustrate the futility of the conditions 
that existed in his day over so many issues—such as robes and the communion table. 

311 Thid., 296. 

3!2 See Livingston, “Westminster Confession,” The Concise Oxford Dictionary of the Christian Church, 
551, where he writes about the Westminster Confession: 


The profession of Presbyterian faith drawn up by the Westminster Assembly. It was approved by 
Parliament in 1648, having been ratified by the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland in the 
previous year. It immediately established itself as the definitive statement of Presbyterian doctrine in 
the English-speaking world. 


313 Thid., 551. 

314 See Ibid., “Bishops’ Wars,” 66, where Livingston writes: “Two brief campaigns in Scotland in 1639 
and 1640. After Charles I tried to enforce the use of the BCP [Book of Common Prayer] in Scotland, the Scots 
rebelled, with the avowed aim of abolishing episcopacy.” 

315 Tbid., “Covenanters, 134, where Livingstone states: 


Bodies of Presbyterians in Scotland who bound themselves by oath to maintain their religion. 
Various small covenants were signed between 1556 and 1562, leading up to the King’s Confession of 
1581. Charles I’s attempt to introduce the Scottish Prayer Book of 1637 prompted the National 
Covenant of 1638. After the outbreak of the civil War the English Parliament made an alliance with 
the Scots in terms of the Solemn League and Covenant (1643; q.v.). The persecution of Presbyterians 
in Scotland between 1661 and 1668 gave rise to further Convents. 
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but he later raised another army to whip the Scots into line. His army showed sympathy with the 
Scots by breaking into the churches and moving the communion tables into the middle of the 
building.*!© As stated above, Charles was executed under an Act of Attainder; that is to say, an 
act of Parliament that condemned him to death without a trial. Laud also was impeached, as 
listed above, and put in prison without a trial and executed four years after Charles’ death. 


Oliver Cromwell (1653-1658) 


Oliver Cromwell (1599-1658) became Lord Protector of England upon the death of 
Charles I. He tolerated all Protestant sects except when they wanted to disrupt the government. 
He was a friend of the Quakers, sent missionaries to the Indians, and allowed the Jews to return 
to England. Even though Cromwell tolerated the Quakers, nevertheless, the Puritans persecuted 
them severely. When Charles II (1660-1685) came to the throne, there were 4,000 of them in 
jail. Niver, on this point, furnishes worthwhile reading about the plight of the Quakers: 


It was common to slit their noses, cut their ears, bore through their tongues with a hot iron, and 
whip them through the streets at the cart’s tail. Their numbers increased rapidly in spite of this 
treatment, and in 1675 there were more than 60,000 of them in England. Charles was disposed to 
favor them. He saw that they were quiet, industrious, and loyal people.*!” 


The Quakers first appear in England in the time of Cromwell. They wished to do away 
with the feats, sports, and shows of the times. This religious group rejected the government of 
the church by the king and bishops. These devout individuals would not bear arms, refused to 
pay to support the church or to observe the Sabbath by formal sermons and prayers. The 
Quakers believed in the “inner light” by which God reveals right and wrong through the 
conscience. 


Charles II (1660-1685) 


Charles II (1660-1685) brought back the Parliament that Cromwell dismissed. His reign 
also reestablished the old Anglican Church, its bishops, and prayer book. He reopened the 
theaters; holidays were again celebrated with the old bear baiting along with horse racing, 
cockfighting, dancing, and buffoonery (court clowns). These festivities were reinstated as a way 
of life. Upon his accession, he granted pardon to all except the judges and executioners who had 
put his father (Charles I) to death in 1649. He immediately sought to drive out the Puritans and 
other dissenters. All dissenters who would not use the prayer book were refused financial 
assistance from the State. 

Charles II also enacted an Act that prohibited religious meetings for dissenters. 
Dissenters were also disqualified from holding office in a corporation, that is, a village or city. 





316 See Niver, A School History of England, 221. Again, one is reminded of the “Big-Enders” and the 
“Little-Enders. Does one break the egg at the big end or does one break the egg at the little end? Does it really 
matter? 
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Non-conformist ministers were forbidden to come within five miles of any corporation?'® where 
they had preached since 1660.*'? With the Restoration,’ according to Christopher Hill, the 
“religious toleration ended (temporarily) in 1660. Dissenters were driven out of political life for 
a century and a half.”°?! By the compromise of 1660, the idealists on both sides were sacrificed. 
Sir Henry Vane (1613-1662)*** and Major-General Thomas Harrison (1606-1660) were publicly 
disemboweled. Quakers and other sectaries (dissidents) were driven into a badgered 
underground existence.*”* 

John Bunyan (1628-1688), one of the most famous preachers and writers known today, 
was imprisoned under these new laws. After the restoration of Charles II, he spent twelve years 
in the Bedford jail (1660-1672) for preaching without receiving permission from the 
Established Church (Church of England). During this period he wrote Grace Abounding to the 
chief of Sinners (1666). Following his release from prison in 1672, he wrote Pilgrim’s Progress 
(1678, 1684), and The Holy War (1682).°*4 In 1672, the Act of Pardon freed him from prison 
and gave him the liberty to preach.**° Following his release, he became pastor for the Bedford 
Baptist Church. 





318 See Livingston, The Concise Oxford Dictionary of the Christian Church, “Corporation Act, 1661,” 
131, where Livingston details the Act: 


The Act requiring members of municipal corporations to take an oath abjuring rebellion against 
the king, declaring the *Solemn League and Covenant null and unlawful, and affirming that they had 
received Communion acc. To the rites of the C of E [Church of England] in the year preceding their 
election. 


319 Thid., 241-243. 

320 Thid., “Restoration, The,” 436, where Livingston describes the term: “A Term used by English 
historians to describe the restoration of the monarchy under Charles II in 1660, and the period immediately 
following this event.” 

321 Christopher Hill, The Century of Revolution, 1603-1714,(New York: W. W. Norton & Co, 1980 762. 

322 See Maurice Ashley, “Vane, Sir Henry,” in The Academic American Encyclopedia (electronic 
Version), copyright 1995, Grolier, Inc., Danbury, Ct., where one reads: 


An English statesman, Sir Henry Vane the Younger, b. 1613, d. June 14, 1662, was a leading 
parliamentarian during the English Civil War. A Puritan convert, he was colonial governor of 
Massachusetts (1663-37). Returning to England, Vane became a member of the Short and the Long 
Parliaments and negotiated (1643) the alliance bringing the Scots into the English Civil War on 
Parliament’s side. 

Although against the king’s execution, Vane served on the Commonwealth’s Council of State 
(1649-53), handling naval and foreign affairs. An advocate of parliamentary supremacy, he opposed 
the dissolution of the Rump Parliament by Oliver Cromwell in 1653 and was imprisoned (1656) for 
attacking Cromwell’s Protectorate. In 1659 he supported the army’s overthrow of Richard Cromwell. 
After the restoration of the monarchy, Vane was executed for high treason. 
323 Christopher Hill, The Century of Revolution 1603-1714, 162 
34 For a complete listing of his works, see The Complete Works of John Bunyan, 3 vols. (Delaware: The 
National Foundation for Christian Educations, reprint 1968). 
325 See Elgin Moyer, Earle E. Cairns, revised and enlarged, Wycliffe Biographical Dictionary of the 
Church (Chicago: Moody, 1982), 87, s.v. “John Bunyan.” 
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In Scotland, during the reign of Charles II, many accepted the Church of England, but 
many did not, especially the Covenanters. The Covenanters (Presbyterians) were cruelly 
persecuted during the reigns of Charles II and his brother, James I (1685-1688). Upon the 
Restoration, persecution was enacted with a deadly vengeance in Scotland. For instance, James 
Guthrie (1612-1661), a Covenanter, was arrested. The principal excuse for his condemnation 
and execution was about a pamphlet he wrote, The Causes of the Lord’s Wrath against 
Scotland. His paper had the honor of being on par with Lex Rex by Samuel Rutherford (1600- 
1661). Rutherford attacked the concept of monarchical absolutism. In other words, according to 
Rutherford, it is Lex Rex (law is king) and not Rex Lex (king is law). Both pamphlet and book 
were burned in the beginning of the “Restoration” of Charles II in 1660.**° For one to hold a 
copy of either work was treason against the King and government. Ultimately, Guthrie, along 
with Captain Govan, another Covenanter, was sentenced to hang on June 1, 1661. The last 
testimony of Guthrie is worth quoting: 


Jesus Christ is my Life and my Light, my Righteousness, my strength, and my Salvation and all 
my desire. Him! O Him, I do with all the strength of my soul commend to you. Bless Him, O my 
soul, from henceforth even forever. Lord, now lettest Thou Thy servant depart in peace for mine eyes 
have seen Thy salvation.°?’ 


Govan’s last words are also quite illuminating: “Tell her [that is, his wife] that he died in 
humble confidence and found the Cross of Christ sweet, and that Christ had done all for him 
and that it was by Him alone that he was justified.”** In order to enforce religious reform upon 
the Scots, the Duke of York, who later became King James II (1685-1688), was sent by Charles 
II (1660-1685), his brother, to govern Scotland. The Duke was determined to bring the 
covenanters under his control. He hanged, shot, imprisoned, and tortured them into silence.*”? 
As a result of persecution at home and abroad, many turned their attention to the new colonies 
in America for political and religious freedom. During this period of tyranny, several new 
colonies were founded in America. For example, in 1663, the king gave the Carolinas to a 
company of his friends. Niver calls attention to this transaction: 


The Carolina settlers included Presbyterians harried out of the western counties of Scotland; 
French Huguenots, or Protestants, driven out by the tyranny of Louis XIV; Quakers from England; 
Irish from the West Indies, who had been exiled by Cromwell; and other settlers who had been 
compelled to leave the older colonies.**° 


Also, England seized the Dutch settlements in America in 1664. This territory was given 
to the Duke of York. This seized area became the colony of New York. Later, the Duke of York 
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granted New Jersey to two of his friends. These two parts—New York and New Jersey—were 
later purchased by William Penn (1644-1718) and other Quakers. Power was then put into the 
hands of the people, not the government. These colonies were filled up quite rapidly because of 
religious freedom. In addition to these two colonies, Charles II granted Pennsylvania (1681) to 
Penn for a debt he owed to Penn. Penn also purchased from the Duke of York three lower 
counties on the Delaware.**! 

Charles II’s reign reeked with political corruption. A reign of legal horror against the 
Whigs*’ and dissenters proliferated during his rule. Christopher Hill (1912-2003) sums up the 
political turmoil with the following quote: 


In the spring of 1682 the Duke of York returned to England; Jeffreys was made Lord Chief 
Justice and a Privy Councillor. Sunderland, dismissed in January 1681 for temporarily supporting 
exclusion, returned to office. A reign of legal terror against Whigs and dissenters began. Shaftesbury 
was arrested on a charge of treason, but was acquitted by a London jury. He fled to the Netherlands, 
where he died in 1683.... 

In 1683 the Rye House Plot to seize the King led to the arrest and trial of many leading Whigs. 
Monmouth went into hiding, the Earl of Essex committed suicide in the Tower; Lord Russell and 
Algemon Sydney were executed though neither had been active in the plot. Sydney was convicted 
only of defending the view that government might be resisted in certain circumstances: this too in an 
unpublished treatise. In 1684 Oates was imprisoned and Danby and a number of Roman Catholic 
peers were released. Under the Triennial Act a Parliament should have met in 1684, but Charles 
called none before he died in February 1685. On his death-bed he proclaimed himself a Papist.**° 


Upon the death of Charles II (1685), James II became king of England. 
James II (1685-1688) 


James II (1685-1688), formerly the Duke of York, had all the beliefs of his father 
(Charles IT) and his grandfather (Charles I) regarding the divine right of kings. The suppression 
of the Covenanters continued under the direction of Claverhouse.*** Those who refused to 
abandon the Covenant?” were shot, hanged, or drowned. Niver records a heart breaking story of 
an eighteen year old girl who was drowned as a Covenanter: 
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One girl of eighteen, Margaret Wilson, was fastened to a stake at low water in the Solway Firth, 
to be drowned by the rising tide. As the water rose to her head, she was taken out and asked if she 
would give up the covenant and attend the Episcopal Church. “Never,” she replied. “I am Christ’s, let 
me go!” She was put back, and the waves closed over her.**° 


During the reign of James II, one of his judges, George Jeffreys (1645-1689), was known 
for his wickedness and brutality. The persecutions were not only against religious 
nonconformists but also against political nonconformists. One such case involved Alice Lisle: 


This lady, seventy years of age, was accused of concealing in her house two fugitives from 
Monmouth’s*?’ army. It was not proved that she knew them to be rebels, nor that they were rebels. 
Three times the jury refused to bring in a verdict of guilty, but they were finally bullied by Jeffreys 
into submission, and Alice Lisle was put to death.**° 

Jeffreys??? was sent into the western counties to visit the “assize,”**° or court towns, and 
to try persons accused of aiding Monmouth. The bloody court sessions conducted by Jeffreys 
reeks with wickedness: 





alliance with the Scots in terms of the Solemn League and Covenant (1643; q.v.). The persecution of 
Presbyterians in Scotland between 1661 and 1688 gave rise to further Covenants. 


336 Niver, A School History of England, 255. 
337 See “Monmouth, James Scott, Duke of,” in The Academic American Encyclopedia (Electronic 
Version) where it gives a brief history of James Scott, duke of Monmouth and Buccleuch: 


James Scott, duke of Monmouth and Buccleuch, b. Apr. 9, 1649, d. July 15, 1685, an illegitimate 
son of CHARLES II of England, led a rebellion against Charles’s successor, JAMES II, in 1685. He 
married Anne Scott, countess of Buccleuch, whose name he adopted, and was created a duke in 1663. 
Monmouth became captain-general of the armed forces in 1678. When the 1" earl of 
SHAFTESBURY started his efforts to exclude the Roman Catholic James from the succession, he put 
forward the Protestant Monmouth as a possible heir. It was claimed that King Charles had married 
Monmouth’s mother, Lucy Walter, and that Monmouth was therefore legitimate. Charles himself 
denied this, however, and sent both Monmouth and James abroad in 1679. Monmouth soon returned 
but took refuge (1684) in Europe after exposure of the Rye House Plot to murder both Charles and 
James. 

On June 11, 1685, four months after Charles’s death, Monmouth landed at Lyme Regis, Dorset. 
On July 6, however, his rebel force was smashed at Sedgemoor, Somerset, by troops led by John 
Churchill (later duke of MARLBOROUGH). Monmouth was executed and his supporters were 
rounded up and tried in the Bloody Assizes conducted by Baron Jeffreys. 
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339 See “Jeffreys, George Jeffreys, 1°‘ Baron,” in The Academic American Encyclopedia (Electronic 
Version), for a summary: 


The English judge George Jeffreys, b. between October 1644 and May 1645, d. Apr. 18, 1689, 
was created Baron Jeffreys of Wem in May 1685. He gained notoriety for his part in the trials of the 
supporters of the duke of MONMOUTH’s rebellion against King James II in July 1685. In the trials, 
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Three hundred and twenty persons were executed, and their mutilated and dismembered bodies 
were fixed up along the highways and over the doors of town halls and churches, in the different 
villages where trials were held. Eight hundred and forty-one were sold into slavery under the broiling 
sun of the English West Indian possessions, there to labor until they died.**! 


Upon the completion of this work of savagery against all who opposed the reigning 
regime, James congratulated him on his success and made him chancellor. James and the 
parliament sought to knock down and punish rebels. He increased his army and appointed 
Catholics without requiring them to adhere to the Test Act.*” As a result, the House of 
Commons became alarmed. At the same time, France, under Louis XIV (1638-1715), revoked 
the Edict of Nantes,*** a law that protected French Protestants, and followed the revocation with 
cruel persecution, which forced thousands to flee into Germany, America, England, and 
Holland. If James were allowed to disobey the Test Act by choosing Catholics to fill his offices, 
then he might choose to treat the Protestants as badly as the French King.*“* 

James II now openly assailed the Church of England and the Colleges. He created an 
Ecclesiastical Commission Court, suspended clergymen who justified Protestant doctrines, but, 
on the other hand, he permitted clergymen who had become Catholics to maintain their places. 
Since the universities at Oxford and Cambridge were under the control of the Church of 
England, James insisted on the appointment of a Bishop at Oxford, who was Catholic at heart, 


called the Bloody Assizes, nearly 200 persons were condemned to death and about 800 transported to 
the New World. Especially infamous was Jeffrey’s insistence on a verdict of guilty for Alice Lisle, 
who was accused of harboring rebels; he also extorted money from many of the defendants. 
Nonetheless, in September 1685 he became Lord Chancellor. After the flight of King James in 
December 1688, Jeffreys was arrested; he died in the Tower of London. 


340 See “assize” in The American Heritage Talking Dictionary, CD ROM (Cambridge: Softkey, 1994): 


la. A session of a court. b. A decree or edict rendered at such a session. 3. Law. A judicial inquest, 
the writ by which it is instituted, or the verdict of the jurors. 4. assizes. A. One of the periodic court 
sessions formerly held in each of the counties of England and Wales for the trial of civil or criminal 
cases. 
341 Niver, A School History of England, 257. 
342 See Livingston, The Concise Oxford dictionary of the Christian Church, 505, where he writes: 


TEST ACT, THE (1673). The Act requiring all holders of office under the Crown to receive 
Communion acc. to the usage of the C of E, to take the Oaths of Supremacy and Allegiance to the 
Sovereign, and to make the “Declaration against Transubstantiation.” It remained in force until 1829. 


343 See The American Heritage Talking Dictionary, CD ROM, for the following definition: 


NANTES. A city of Western France on the Loire River west of Tours. Dating to pre-Roman times, 
it was captured by Norse raiders in the ninth century and later fell to the dukes of Brittany. The Edict 
of Nantes, granting limited religious and civil liberties to the Huguenots, was issued in 1598 by 
Henry IV of France and revoked in 1685 by Louis XIV. Population, 240, 539. 


344 See Niver, A School History of England, 258. 
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to the presidency of one of the Oxford colleges. This decision put him at odds with the 
Colleges, because no one was allowed to teach but a member of the Church of England. 

James II announced a Second Declaration of Indulgence in April 1688.**° All ministers 
were required to read this Indulgence in their churches for two successive Sundays, but they 
refused, except four clergymen. Even with the four that read, their congregations got up and left 
the house as soon as the reading began. Seven bishops drafted a petition to request that the King 
not enforce his order. James declared that the petition was rebellion, and he then arrested the 
bishops and confined them in the Tower. 

The trial of the bishops occurred on June 29, 1688. The judges were chosen by the king 
to secure a conviction. But the jury would not bring in a guilty verdict. Immediately, the people 
at Westminster set up a shout, and the crowd in the street echoed it. As a result of this action on 
the part of James, he lost the friendship of nine-tenths of his people, even his own children and 
relatives.” His days were numbered. Shortly thereafter, he fled to France, never again to set 
foot on English soil. The throne was declared vacant. The belief that the king received his 
power directly from God was overthrown with James. With the election of William of Orange 
(1689-1702) and Mary II (1689-1694), the source of power was restored to the people. 


William of Orange (1689-1702) and 
Mary (1689-1694) 


William of Orange and Mary II” were invited by many English nobles to become king 


and queen to save the liberties and rights of the people. Before they were crowned, that had to 


345 See Maurice Ashley “Jeffreys, George Jeffreys, 1‘ Barron, The Academic American Encyclopedia 
(Electronic Version), copyright 1995, Grolier, Inc., Danbury, CT, where the author writes: 


James’s reign lasted only 4 years. In 1687 and 1688, in a tactless attempt to procure liberty of 
conscience for all his Christian subjects, he issued two declarations of indulgence, which alienated 
the Church of England. He also evaded the TEST ACT of 1673 by promoting Catholics to high office 
and military commissions. In 1688 he put seven bishops on trial for refusing to order his declarations 
to be read in all the churches, but the bishops were acquitted. All of these actions contributed to his 
overthrow, which was finally precipitated by the birth of his son in June 1688. The prospect of a 
Catholic succession led the Protestant opposition to invite James’s Dutch Protestant nephew and son- 
in-law, William of Orange, to come to England. He assumed the crown as WILLIAM III, and his 
wife, James’s older daughter, became MARY II. 





346 See Niver, A School History of England, 258-260. 
347 See Maurice Ashley, “Glorious Revolution,” The Academic American Encyclopedia (Electronic 
Version), 1995, Grolier, Inc., Danbury, Ct. where the author gives some very insightful comments: 


The Glorious Revolution is the name given to the overthrow in 1688 of the Roman Catholic 
JAMES II of England and the accession to the throne of his daughter MARY II and her Dutch 
Protestant husband, WILLIAM IIL. Invited to invade England by seven English noblemen, William 
hoped to bring England into the imminent War of the GRAND ALLIANCE against France. He feared 
that James would ally himself with the French king LOUIS XIV or that James’s favoritism toward his 
Catholic subjects would so provoke the Protestant majority as to cause another civil war, thus making 
England impotent in Europe. 
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agree to a Declaration of Rights”! drawn up by the Parliament to protect the liberties of the 
people. In 1689, William was compelled to accept the Bill of Rights and to approve the 
Toleration Act.*4? The new rulers had to agree to abide by the old laws and customs of England. 
Their predecessors had abolished laws without the consent of Parliament. The new Declaration 
set forth the doctrine that no king could ever again set aside the laws of England without the 
authority of Parliament. The king and queen agreed to a number of provisions. These provisions 
were later made into the Bill of Rights. This Bill is the third great document in the English 
constitution. The other two documents were the Magna Charta*”’ and the Petition of Rights. 

This Act was not total toleration for the various religious sects. For example, the Act did 
not provide toleration for Catholics and Unitarians to worship in their own churches. The oath 
of supremacy was still required of all clergy in the Established Church. Through the alliance of 
parson and quire, however, thought-control remained in the villages. These groups hated the 
Act of Toleration because this allowed men to avoid going to church. Although dissenters were 
legally free to worship, nevertheless, they were not allowed to attend the universities. To 
compensate for this denial of access to the approved universities by the government, the 
dissenters multiplied academies rapidly.**! 





348 Thid., where the author writes: 


The invitation was sent to William on June 30, 1688; when he arrived in November, his partisans 
rose in rebellion in Yorkshire and elsewhere. William’s triumph was bloodless; James’s forces, under 
John Churchill, later duke of MARLBOROUGH, deserted, and James himself fled. When William 
and Mary were made joint sovereigns (1689), they acquiesced in a Declaration and BILL OF 
RIGHTS, which opened the road to constitutional monarchy. 


3° Thid., once more the author offers some helpful comments to explain the events surrounding the 
conflict: 


In England, William was never popular, and his position became temporarily precarious after 
Mary’s death in 1694. Parliament refused to support his costly anti-French designs after Ryswick 
until Louis’s ambitions became clearer. William approved the Toleration Act (1689) for 
nonconformists, and his Whig ministers established (1694) the funded national debt and the Bank of 
England. He was also compelled to accept a BILL OF RIGHTS (1689) and the Triennial Act (1694) 
requiring that a new Parliament should meet at least once every three years. The Act of 
SETTLEMENT (1701) further restricted royal prerogatives. William was succeeded on the British 
throne by Mary’s sister, Queen Anne. 


359 See William Statsky, “Magna Charta,” West’s Legal Thesaurus Dictionary, A Resource for the Writer 
and the Computer Researcher (San Francisco: West Publishing Co., 1985), 471-472, where he pens: 


Magna Charta: The great charter, considered the foundation of English constitutional liberty. In 
1215, King John granted the charter to the barons at Runnymede. Its provisions regulated the 
administration of justice, defined ecclesiastical jurisdiction, secured personal liberty and rights of 
property, defined limits on taxation, etc. 

35! See Christopher Hill, The Century of Revolution, 1603-1714, 249-253. 
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Hill says, “The Toleration Act of 1689 finally killed the old conception of a single state 
Church of which all Englishmen were members.”*>” Prior to this piece of legislation, there was 
discussion of broadening the Church of England in order to include Presbyterians, the most 
conservative of the dissenters. Also, in 1662, 1672, 1687, and 1688 bids (Declaration of 
Indulgence) were made to support those who were cut off from the state church. But these 
Declarations were designed to restore the Catholics to political positions, which Charles I 
(1660-1685) and James II (1685-1688) favored.*°? Locke (1632-1704) favored toleration. In 
fact, he wrote his Letter Concerning Toleration in 1689. Still his views did not allow toleration 
for Catholics and atheists. He also maintained in his Reasonableness of Christianity (1695), 
according to Hill, that certain individuals must be told what to think.*** 


COMPARISON BETWEEN 
JOHN LOCKE AND THOMAS CAMPBELL 


In order to fully grasp the mindset behind Thomas Campbell’s now famous motto, one 
must understand the mindset of John Locke as he or she seeks to unravel the intent behind 
Campbell’s cliché. An understanding of the political and religious history before and during the 
time of Locke accounts for Locke’s tone of toleration. An examination of Locke’s A Letter 
Concerning Toleration and Campbell’s Declaration and Address reveals the thought patterns 
that permeated both men. Both men wrote against the practices of religious intoleration. Both 
Locke and Campbell sought to apply principles that would bring about unity within the 
Christian community. 

A common practice in the 1600s was to accuse one of heresy when one did not subscribe 
to the traditions of the state church. This same policy of intoleration for religious differences 
also existed in Campbell’s day. The various warring factions in Campbell’s time could not put 
one to death for refusal to swear an oath to the pronouncements of the church fathers, but, on 
the other hand, they could exercise the power of excommunication. To set the tone for this 
comparison between Locke and Campbell, perhaps the following citations from the two men 
should set the stage for an understanding of the aims of both men toward religious toleration. 


A Letter Concerning Declaration and Address 
Toleration 


That with respect to the 


The toleration of those that 
differ from others in matters of 
religion, is so agreeable to the 
Gospel Jesus Christ, and to the 
genuine reason of mankind, 
that it seems monstrous for 
men to be so blind, as not to 
perceive the necessity and 
advantage of it, in so clear a 


352 Thid., 210. 
353 Thid., 210-211. 
354 Thid., 253. 


commands and ordinances of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, where 
the Scriptures are silent as to 
the express time or manner of 
performance, if any such there 
be, no human authority has 
power to interfere, in order to 
supply the supposed 
deficiency by the making of 
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light.’ laws for the Church; nor can 
anything more be required of 
Christians in such cases, but 
only that they so observe these 
commands and ordinances as 
will evidently answer the 
declared and obvious end of 
their institution. Much less has 
any human authority power to 
impose new commands or 
ordinances upon the Church, 
which our Lord Jesus Christ 
has not enjoined. Nothing 
ought to be received into the 
faith or worship of the Church, 
or be made a term of 
communion among Christians, 
that is not as old as the New 
Testament.**° 


Both men confronted the spirit of intoleration for religious differences. When Christians 
refused to conform to a particular brand of orthodoxy, then the dissenting parties were branded 
with the label heretic. For one to disagree with the king or with the clergy was tantamount to 
disagreement with God Himself. In Campbell’s era, one’s refusal to succumb to a synod or 
church council amounted to treason against God. An analysis of the proposals set forth by both 
men should assist Christians today in reestablishing the unity for which Jesus prayed to the 
Father (John 17). Both Locke and Campbell sought to bring about Christian toleration within 
the existing churches of their own day. The following scrutiny is an investigation of the 
objectives of Locke and Campbell. In this inquiry between the two men, we can readily grasp 
the similarity of objectives in their thinking. 


Objectives of Locke and Campbell 


Locke’s date of birth (1632) occurred during the reign of Charles I (1625-1649), which 
was a time of political and religious upheaval. On the other hand, Thomas Campbell was also 
born (1763) during a time of religious turmoil on every street corner, so to speak. Unlike 
Locke’s political climate—political fighting—Campbell experienced religious infighting within 
the various sects. For example, shortly after Campbell’s arrival in American (1807), he found 
himself embroiled in an attack from the Anti-Burgher, Seceder Presbyterian Church of which he 
himself belonged. Locke and Campbell felt the blow of separation and its effects upon the 
Christian community. Both of these men had to grapple with the concept of heresy, as it was 
loosely unleashed upon an unsuspecting community of God’s people. 





355 John Locke, A Letter Concerning Toleration, originally published 1689, reprint (New York: 
Prometheus, 1990), 17. 
35° Thomas Campbell, “Declaration and Address” in Historical Documents Advocating Christian Union, 
109, 110. 
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Heresy: An attitude of the Mind 


In order to combat this tossing about of the word heresy, both Locke and Campbell spoke 
of that which is “expressly stated” in the Word of God as the means of determining the actions 
to be taken toward others. The two men spoke of the existing denominations as the churches of 
Christ. It had not occurred to either man to identify the particular fellowship of which he was a 
part as the “kingdom of God,” thereby excluding all others from a relationship with the 
resurrected Christ. It is significant that the expression Church of Christ was not employed of a 
distinctive religious body, but rather this term only signified the body of Christ as a whole. The 
Church of Christ, as a denomination, did not yet exist. At the time of the writing of the 
Declaration and Address, Campbell was still Presbyterian, even though he had been defrocked. 

Beginning with Locke, one observes political and religious intoleration as common as 
apple pie is today. Not only did this spirit of dogmatism exist within the government against its 
people, but this narrow-mindedness against freedom of thought also existed within the various 
militaristic factions within the various groups professing the Christian faith. On the one hand, 
the government persecuted Christians that did not conform to the state church. On the other 
hand, some Christians oppressed other Christians when they did not promise allegiance to their 
meticulous brand of religious thought. “Every one is orthodox to himself,” writes Locke.” 
Locke also captures the essence of one-sidedness when he forcefully paints a picture of the 
horrible conditions of prejudice against other believers: “This narrowness of spirit on all sides 
has undoubtedly been the principal occasion of our miseries and confusions.*°° 

Locke sees Christendom divided. For this reason, he seeks freedom of conscience and 
freedom of religious expression. In his A Letter Concerning Toleration, he aspires to set forth 
principles upon which denominational infighting may be abolished, which is what both 
Campbells (Thomas and Alexander) sought to accomplish. To break these barriers of exclusion 
and persecution erected by government and church, he presented a spirit of toleration, 
compassion, mercy, open-mindedness, and impartiality based upon the principles laid down by 
Jesus and the apostles. In Locke’s time frame, every individual who refused to conform to the 
status quo received the critical epithet of heretic. In other words, the climate of the day put forth 
the idea that one is guilty of heresy who does not accommodate his or her religious thoughts 
and actions to the hallowed beliefs of the established church and clergy. 

The Church of England is not the only one that enforced conformity on its subjects, but 
other religious groups also practiced excommunication against those who refused to interpret 
the Scriptures as their own in-house religious leaders. In order for one to be considered 
orthodox, one had to conform to the interpretation placed upon God’s Word by the preachers 
and the church. Everyone was considered apostate who declined to kow-tow to the strange and 
odd interpretations assigned to many Scriptures. The reason for separation from other Christians 
was based upon the buzzword of the day—heresy. This word still sends chills up and down the 
spines of God’s faithful people. 





357 John Locke, A Letter Concerning Toleration, 13. 
358 Thid., 11. 
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Heresy then, as well as today, was the sin of the day. Heresy was/is associated with 
belief, which is not its true meaning. Divisiveness is a term that adequately describes the word 
heresy. All were accused of heresy that departed from the norm of their unique—only one of its 
kind—group. Heresy is generally interpreted as a departure from “the faith.” But is this 
meaning the biblical meaning? Since persecution and excommunication centered on this nasty 
word, then Locke had to deal with the proper significance of the word heresy as utilized by the 
Word of God. In Locke’s day, as well as the twenty-first century, this word conveyed/conveys 
to the average person something of ominous proportions—wrong belief not sanctioned by the 
Church of England or some other local fellowship of believers with an axe to grind. This 
philosophy is still prevalent today. Out of the Stone/Campbell Movement, there are 
approximately twenty-five or more divisions, each of which accuses the other of heresy. In 
other words, heresy is holding to a belief that differs from the tradition of an exclusive group. 

Locke, in concluding his A Letter Concerning Toleration, states: “It may not be amiss to 
add a few things concerning heresy and schism.’’**? He then proposes the scenario that neither a 
Turk nor a Mohammedan can be classified as a heretic or schismatic. They may, it is true, be 
considered apostate or infidel, but not heretic or schismatic.*°° He reasons that by this true 
definition of heresy, then, one of different religions (Turks and Christians, for instance, are of 
different religions) cannot be a heretic or schismatic to the other.*°' Even within Christendom, 
there may be different denominations—sometimes called, although incorrectly, different 
religions—such as, Lutherans or Papist, yet both of these denominations profess faith in Christ 
and are still Christians in the biblical sense. Both denominations are of the same religion— 
Christianity. Locke asserts that whether one is Lutheran or Papist that both still acknowledge 
the “Holy Scriptures to be the rule and foundation of their religion.” 

As a result of these separations into distinct religious bodies, he concludes that both 
parties are guilty of heresy in the biblical sense. Why? Locke bases this understanding upon the 
biblical meaning of heresy, not the meaning in vogue. Both groups were guilty of heresy, not 
because of wrong beliefs, but because of separation, which is the true meaning of heresy. Locke 
recognized that the biblical concept of heresy is related to an attitude of the heart, not error of 
judgment in one’s interpretation of Scripture. He cuts away all underbrush as he explains the 
“nuts and bolts” of heresy: “heresy is a separation made in ecclesiastical communion between 
men of the same religion, for some opinions no way contained in the rule itself.’>° 
Again, he goes right to the core meaning of heresy: “Heresy is a separation made in their 
Christian communion for opinions not contained in the express words of Scripture.”°® In other 





359 Thid., 73. 

360 Thid. 

36! Thid., 74. 

36? Thid. It is significant that even though Locke speaks of denominations as different religions, he still 
speaks of the various groups as of the same religion. This concept of different religions is still in vogue today by 
many religious groups. For instance, if one differs with my interpretation, then this person is of a different 
religion, in spite of the fact that both fellowships profess faith in Christ as the Savior of the world. 

363 Thid. 

364 Thid., 75. One cannot help but reflect upon the words—‘express words of Scripture”—of Locke as 
that which Thomas Campbell, as well as Alexander Campbell, also expressed in their writings, especially the 
Declaration and Address by Thomas Campbell. 
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words, heresy for Locke centered not on belief, but separation. For Locke, heresy had nothing to 
do with the rightness or wrongness of belief; it is the manifestation of an attitude of the mind 
toward others; it is the spirit of divisiveness; it is the arrogance of factiousness; it is my way, or 
no way at all. Yet again, he continues to hammer away the real meaning of heresy: “He is only 
a heretic who divides the church into parts, introduces names and marks of distinction, and 
voluntarily makes a separation because of such opinions.”>° 

Locke zeros in on the word heresy in order to draw attention to what the church is 
actually guilty of, not individuals that cannot in good conscious subscribe to the dictates of the 
church. The church is actually guilty of heresy, not the individuals condemned by the church. 
Yet, on the other hand, he also calls attention to individuals who withdraw themselves from 
other believers who do not profess the same opinions: “When anyone separates himself from 
the communion of a church, because that church does not publicly profess some certain 
opinions which the Holy Scriptures do not expressly teach.” The following is a lengthy 
passage from Locke, but it has to be quoted in full: 


For when they have determined the Holy Scriptures to be the only foundation of faith, they 
nevertheless lay down certain propositions as fundamental, which are not in the Scripture; and 
because others will not acknowledge these additional opinions of theirs, nor build upon them as if 
they were necessary and fundamental, they therefore make a separation in the church, either by 
withdrawing themselves from the others, or expelling the others from them. Nor does it signify any 
thing for them to say that their confessions and symbols are agreeable to Scripture, and to the analogy 
of faith: for if they be conceived in the express words of Scripture, there can be no question about 
them; because those are acknowledged by all Christians to be of divine inspiration, and therefore 
fundamental. But if they say that the articles which they require to be professed are consequences 
deduced from the Scripture, it is undoubtedly well done of them to believe and profess such things as 
seem unto them so agreeable to the rule of faith.?® 


In Locke’s political and religious climate, Christians divided over their deductions and 
inferences from Scriptures. These inferences and deductions were analogous to the Word of 
God, according to the divines. For example, if one could not subscribe to their conclusions 
(deductions and inferences), the dissenters were referred to as heretics. This philosophy of 
labeling dissenters with the label heretic is still prevalent today. Another term that is employed 
by many within the Stone/Campbell Restoration Movement is the word digressive. This word 
also conjures up in the mind something that no one wants to be. It runs through the soul like 
fear of the dreaded virus known as the HIV. 

Christians today, as well in the time of Locke and the Campbells, still bind their 
inferences (conclusions) and deductions (reasoning) upon other believers as the Word of God. 
The interpretation of the church leaders—elders and preachers—is still identified as on par with 
the Word of God. In fact, in the minds of many leaders, their logic and conjectures are equated 
with the Word itself. For us to dissent from their understanding is tantamount to disagreeing 
with God Himself. And yet, we must recognize that there is a difference between our 
perceptions of God’s Word and the Word itself. Interpretation is one thing and the Word of God 


365 Ibid. 
366 Tbid. 
367 Ibid., 75, 76. 
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is another thing. Locke, too, writes about the absurdity of any man equating his interpretation 
with the Word of God: 


I do not think there is any man arrived to that degree of madness, as that he dare give out his 
consequences and interpretations of Scripture as divine inspiration, and compare the articles of faith, 
that he has framed according to his own fancy, with the authority of the Scripture.*° 


Heresy and schism come when Christians seek to impose their deductions and inferences 
upon other Christians. It is true that the discernments and judgments of certain individuals about 
the Scriptures may, in fact, be the Word of God, yet these differences ought not to be forced 
upon other believers until they themselves see the connection, and evidently see that they are so, 
otherwise divisions will continue to occur. With keen insight and discernment, Locke pens the 
following insightful words to assist individuals in reanalyzing the current position on 
disagreements: 


This only I say, that however clearly we may think this or the other doctrine to be deduced from 
Scripture, we ought not therefore to impose it upon others as a necessary article of faith, because we 
believe it to be agreeable to the rule of faith, unless we would be content also that other doctrines 
should be imposed upon us in the same manner; and that we should be compelled to receive and 
profess all the different and contradictory opinions of Lutherans, Calvinists, Remonstrants, 
Anabaptists, and other sects, which the contrivers of symbols, systems, and confessions, are 
accustomed to deliver unto their followers as genuine and necessary deductions from the Holy 
Scripture. I cannot but wonder at the extravagant arrogances of those men who think that they 
themselves can explain things necessary to salvation more clearly than the Holy Ghost, the eternal 
and infinite wisdom of God.* 


The plight of the church today is not different from that which existed in Locke’s day. 
Locke sought to unravel the mystery behind the word Heresy through an analysis of the 
religious intolerance perpetrated upon the dissenters. Heresy comes about when believers 
impose their interpretation or opinion upon others as articles of faith. Both Thomas and 
Alexander Campbell—the founders of the denominational church known as the Church of 
Christ, Christian Church, and the Disciples of Christ—confronted the religious world for its 
divisive spirit over deductions and inferences. The imposition of creeds with its judgments and 
decisions as equivalent to the Word of God upon Thomas Campbell (1763-1854), father of 
Alexander Campbell (1788-1866), is what catapulted the Campbell Movement, which later 
merged with the Stone Movement initiated by Barton Stone (1772-1844). 

Shortly after Thomas Campbell’s arrival to America, the Presbyterian Synod accepted 
him, but, six months after his coming, he found himself in trouble with the Presbyterian Synod. 
He was accused of offering communion to other Presbyterians who were not of his faction. He 
was defrocked by the Synod; thus, on September 13, 1808, he became an independent preacher 
with no denominational affiliations.*’” When the Synod defrocked Thomas Campbell for 





368 Thid., 76. 
369 Thid., 76, 77. 
370 See Dabney Phillips, Restoration Principles and Personalities (University, AL: Youth Action, 1975), 
13-31. 
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offering communion to other Presbyterians not of their own particular molds, the Synod 
revoked his license to preach. In response to the sectarian spirit of the Synod, he wrote his 
Declaration and Address (1809). Campbell, also, addressed the issues of inferences and 
deductions, which many ecclesiastical structures made obligatory upon other Christians. He, 
like Locke, paints a graphic picture of misuse of inferences and deductions as a bond of 
Christian unity: 


Prop. 6. That although inferences and deductions from Scripture premises, when fairly inferred, 
may be truly called the doctrine of God’s holy word, yet are they not formally binding upon the 
consciences of Christians farther than they perceive the connection, and evidently see that they are so; 
for their faith must not stand in the wisdom of men, but in the power and veracity of God. Therefore, 
no such deductions can be made terms of communion, but do properly belong to the after and 
progressive edification of the Church. Hence, it is evident that no such deductions or inferential truths 
ought to have any place in the Church’s confession.*”! 


Campbell stresses that deductions and inferences from Scripture premises have no place 
in the Christian community, but rather belong to the progressive edification of the church. If 
one accepts the deductions and inferences of another person without confirmation in one’s own 
mind, then, one’s belief is not in the Word of God, but rather one’s faith is in the interpreter of 
the Word. Locke also writes the same sentiments about binding deductions and inferences upon 
other Christians: “Now nothing in worship or discipline can be necessary to Christian 
communion, but what Christ our legislator, or the apostles, by inspiration of the Holy Spirit, 
have commanded in express words.”*’? This quote from Locke also mirrors the thought pattern 
in Campbell’s Proposition Six, as cited above. 

Alexander Campbell, son of Thomas, twenty-one years after the writing of the now 
famous document, writes in the same vein: “I will now show how they cannot make a sect of us. 
We will acknowledge all as Christians who acknowledge the gospel facts, and obey Jesus 
Christ.’”°’> Later, in 1835, Alexander Campbell addresses the charge of heresy imposed upon 
other believers who could not assent to the whims of would-be-interpreters. He captures in 
graphic language the dilemma of Christians who refuse to kow-tow to the supposed individuals 
who possess greater knowledge of the Word: 


Indeed, in most cases where proscription and exclusions now occur in this country, the excluded 
are the most intelligent members of the society; and although no community will accuse a man 
because he knows more of his Bible than his brethren, and on this account exclude him from their 
communion; yet this, it is manifest, rather than heresy, (of which, however, for consistency’s sake, he 
must be accused,) is, in truth, the real cause of separation.>”4 





371 Thomas Campbell, Declaration and Address in C. A. Young, Historical Documents Advocating 
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372 John Locke, A Letter Concerning Toleration, 17. 
373 Alexander Campbell, “Millennium II,” The Millennial Harbinger 1 (April 1830): 146. 
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Both father and son understood the logic of John Locke. These three men grasped the 
concept that one is guilty of heresy when he or she becomes factious. It is in this same vein that 
Leroy Garrett goes right to the heart of the controversy when he writes: 


There is no necessary relation between heresy and doctrine, whether the doctrine is sound or 
unsound. Heresy is not wrong opinion or false teaching. We affirm that heresy can exist today and did 
exist in the primitive church quite apart from any erroneous opinions or false teaching.*”° 


The traditions of the church in Locke’s day, as well in the Campbells’ day, made it difficult, if 
not impossible, to read the Word of God without blinders. It goes almost without saying that not 
all “plain teaching” is equally plain to all. Once more Garrett writes: 


And so with the philosophers: Socrates was poisoned, Aristotle exiled, Spinoza excommunicated, 
and Brunno burned alive. Their heresy was that they dared to think for themselves. History teaches us 
that cultures have rewarded nonconformity with reprisal; it has always been a sin to be different.*”° 


Another quote from Locke on heresy expresses the sentiments expressed by Thomas Campbell 
many years later: 


For if they be conceived in the express words of Scripture, there can be no question about them; 
because those are acknowledged by all Christians to be of divine inspiration, and therefore 
fundamental. But if they say that the articles which they require to be professed are consequences 
deduced from the Scripture, it is undoubtedly well done of them to believe and profess such things as 
seem unto them so agreeable to the rule of faith; but it would be very ill done to obtrude those things 
upon others, unto whom they do not seem to be the indubitable doctrines of the Scriptures. 


The phrase “express words of Scripture” permeated the writings of Locke as well as 
Campbell’s Declaration and Address. Campbell picked-up on this phraseology and employed 
this concept to respond to the Presbyterian Synod in defense of his actions concerning the 
communion. The following analysis seeks to explore more fully the employment of this phrase 
in their reactions to the sectarian spirit of the age within which they all lived. 


The Phrase: “Express Words of Scripture” 


The phrase, “express words of Scripture”, or similar expressions, occurs frequently in A 
Letter Concerning Toleration by Locke?” and the Declaration and Address by Campbell.” A 





375 Leroy Garrett, “Who Is A Heretic?,” Mission Messenger 25 (March 1963): 35. See also Carl 
Ketcherside, “What Is Heresy,” Mission Messenger 25 (March 1963): 39-44. To access these essays ONLINE, 
go to http://www.unity-in-diversity.org. 
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377 See John Locke, A Letter Concerning Toleration for the following examples of Locke’s diversity in 
expressing his thinking: (1) “in express words”—three times, pp 24, 27; (2) “express law”—one time, p 35; (3) 
“express command’”—one time, p 46; “express word of Scripture’”—three times, pp 75, 76; (4) “commanded in 
express terms’”—one time, p 77; (5) “Scriptures teach in express words”—one time, p 77; and (6) “expressly 
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cursory reading of both documents reveals that Locke and Campbell sought to convey the 
central thrust of unity within the various denominations. Unless God expressly states that 
something is to be done or not to be done, then, Christians ought not to bind their opinions upon 
other believers to admission into the church of Christ. Locke expressly states that 


I would ask them here if it be not more agreeable to the church of Christ to make the conditions of 
her communion consist in such things, and such things only, as the Holy Spirit has in the Holy 
Scriptures declared in express words, to be necessary to salvation? I ask, I say, whether this be not 
more agreeable to the church of Christ, than for men to impose their own inventions and 
interpretations upon others, as if they were of divine authority; and to establish by ecclesiastical laws, 
as absolutely necessary to the profession of Christianity such things as the holy Scriptures do either 
not mention, are at least not expressly command? Whoever requires those things in order to 
ecclesiastical communion, which Christ does not require in order to life eternal, he may perhaps 
indeed constitute a society accommodated to his own opinion, and his own advantage; but how that 
can be called the church of Christ, which is established upon laws that are not his, and which 
excludes such persons from its communion as he will one day receive into the kingdom of heaven. I 
understand not.3” 


This lack of “expressly stated” is what caused Campbell to offer the communion to other 
Presbyterians. He maintained that unless the Word of God expressly prohibited his allowing 
other believers from other factions within the Presbyterian Church to commune with them (also 
Presbyterians), then he would not refuse the Lord’s Supper to Christians in other fellowships. 
When Campbell wrote Proposition Three in his Declaration and Address, he objected to 
making anything an article of faith not expressly taught in the Word of God: 


That in order to do this, nothing ought to be inculcated upon Christians as articles of faith; nor 
required of them as terms of communion, but what is expressly taught and enjoined upon them in the 
Word of God. Nor ought anything to be admitted, as of Divine obligation, in their Church constitution 
and management, but what is expressly enjoined by the authority of our Lord Jesus Christ and his 
apostles upon the New Testament Church; either in express terms or by approved precedent.*°° 





378 See Alexander Campbell, Declaration and Address and Appendix for the following examples of 
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letter of the law’—one time, p 139; (9) “expressly prohibited”—one time, p 141; (10) “no express law”—one 
time, p 141; (11) “expressly commanded”—two times, p 141; (12) “expressly revealed will of God”—two 
times, pp 146, 183; (13) “express and declaration and injunctions”—one time, p 149; (14) “expressly revealed 
and enjoined”—two times, pp 149, 160; (15) “the express law of Christ’—one time, p 159; (16) “express 
revelation”—one time, p 163; (17) “express light of divine revelation”’—one time, p 178; (18) “express 
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one time, p 179; (21) “express terms”—one time, p 183; (22) “express declaration”—one time, p 191; and (23) 
“expressly said”—one time, p 199. 
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This chapter reinforces the motive behind the motto that Thomas Campbell coined to 
express his sentiments about fellowship within the various denominations, which he called 
churches of Christ. Campbell confronted head-on the same sectarian attitude that Locke faced in 
his day. Locke, for instance, in his A Letter Concerning Toleration, addressed the government 
with its state church as well as the warring factions within the respective denominations. On the 
other hand, Campbell went to the jugular vein of fractiousness on the part of those who 
considered themselves as the only orthodox ones. Campbell did not have to contend with 
government, only divided Christendom. He draws attention to the paralyzing evils of division 
when he writes Proposition Eleven in his Declaration and Address: 


Prop. 11. That division among Christians is a horrid evil, fraught with many evils. It is 
antichristian, as it destroys the visible unity of the body of Christ; as if he were divided against 
himself, excluding and excommunicating a part of himself. It is antiscriptural, as being strictly 
prohibited by his sovereign authority; a direct violation of his express command. It is antinatural, as it 
excites Christians to contemn [scorn], to hate, and oppose one another, who are bound by the highest 
and most endearing obligations to love each other as brethren, even as Christ has loved them. In a 
word, it is productive of confusion and of every evil work.**! 


Division in Campbell’s day, as well as this century, proliferated when Christians sought 
to bind their inferences and deductions upon other Christians. Salvation was made contingent 
upon absolute perfection in knowledge. Campbell sought to point out that an all-out perfection 
in understanding of divine Scripture is not prerequisite to salvation. No one possesses complete 
insight of Holy Scripture. Within the Christian community, one observes infants, children, 
young men, and fathers. Knowledge is a growth process. Campbell grasped the significance of 
mental levels with the kingdom when he penned Proposition Seven: 


Prop. 7. That although doctrinal exhibitions of the great system of Divine truths, and defensive 
testimonies in opposition to prevailing errors, be highly expedient, and the more full and explicit they 
be for those purposes, the better, yet, as these must be in a great measure the effect of human 
reasoning, and of course must contain many inferential truths, they ought not to be made terms of 
Christian communion unless we suppose, what is contrary to fact, that none have a right to the 
communion of the Church, but such as possess a very clear and decisive judgment, or are come to a 
very high degree of doctrinal information; whereas the Church from the beginning did, and ever will, 
consist of little children and young men, as well as fathers.**? 


Thomas Campbell’s son, Alexander, also criticized the practice of making deductions of 
some great mind as the criterion by which Christians accept other Christians: “Men have 
foolishly attempted to make the deductions of some great minds the common measure of all 
Christians.” He goes on record as one who never made his deductions a prerequisite for 
fellowship. We should observe carefully his own succinct statement about his own practice 


38! Thomas Campbell, “Declaration and Address,” in C. A. Young, Historical Documents Advocating 
Christian Union, 112, 113. 
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toward those who do not possess the same opinion as his: “I never did, at any time, exclude a 
man from the kingdom of God for a mere imbecility [irrationality] of intellect; or, in other 
words, because he could not assent to our opinions. All sects are doing this, or have done 
this.”>** It is significant that both father and son understood that the 


Grandeur, sublimity, and beauty of the foundation of hope, and of ecclesiastical or social union, 
established by the author and founder of Christianity, consisted in this, that THE BELIEF OF ONE 
FACT, and that upon the best evidence in the world, is all that is requisite, as far as faith goes, to 
salvation. The belief of this ONE FACT, and submission to ONE INSTITUTION expressive of it, is 
all that is required of Heaven to admission into the church.** 


It is in this same vein of the Campbells that Locke (120 years before Thomas Campbell 
wrote the Declaration and Address) stresses that “Nobody is obliged . . . to yield obedience 
unto the admonitions or injunctions of another, farther than he himself is persuaded.”**° It 
appears from Locke’s writings that he was familiar with the Apostle Paul’s epistle to the 
Romans. In the Roman letter, one cannot help but to reflect upon Paul’s admonition to the 
church when controversy erupted over doctrinal issues that did not undermine the one 
foundation of Christianity, namely, Jesus. Paul writes: “One man considers one day more sacred 
than another; another man considers every day alike. Each one should be fully convinced in his 
own mind” (Romans 14:5). We cannot submit to the belief of another without conviction in our 
own minds; otherwise, our faith is not in the Word of God, but in an individual. 

We cannot read the writings of Locke without a consciousness of his familiarity of Paul’s 
writings. For instance, Paul, in this same epistle, writes: “But the man who has doubts is 
condemned if he eats, because his eating is not from faith; and everything that does not come 
from faith is sin” (14:23). Once more, Paul nails the coffin shut on this issue of intoleration 
when he castigates individuals who wished to enforce unity in conformity. Paul questions the 
believers in Rome who wish to make their conclusions the means of “right standing” before 
God. The fourteenth chapter of Romans reveals that the church was up in arms over the eating 
or not eating of meats. Some were mistaken about the eating of meats and others were not. But, 
for Paul, whether one was right or wrong was not the real issue at stake. The subject was unity 
within the body of Christ, not splitting up. 

Again, Paul poses the following question: “Who are you to judge someone else’s 
servant?” (14:4a). Paul did not stop with that question, but rather he proposed an answer from 
God’s perspective: “To his own master he stands or falls. And he will stand, for the Lord is able 
to make him stand” (14:4b). Having reflected upon Paul’s admonition, one should now reflect 
upon Locke’s response to differences within the church, which also was based upon Romans 
14: 
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Yet if I be not thoroughly persuaded thereof in my own mind, there will be no safety for me in 
following it. No way whatsoever that I shall walk in against the dictates of my conscience, will ever 
bring me to the mansions of the blessed. Faith only, and inward sincerity, is (sic) the things that 
procure acceptance with God.?*’ 


In harmony with Holy Scripture, Locke, and both Campbells, set forth the teachings 
about “unity in diversity” as enunciated by the Holy Spirit. Alexander Campbell, for instance, 
sets forth the views advocated by his father in the Declaration and Address: 


So long as unity of opinion was regarded as a proper basis of religious union, so long have 
mankind been distracted by the multiplicity and variety of opinions. To establish what is called a 
system of orthodox opinions as the bond of union was, in fact, offering a premium for new diversities 
in opinion, and was increasing, ad infinitum, opinions, sects, and divisions. And what was worse than 
all, it was establishing self-love and pride as religious principles, as fundamental to salvation, for a 
love regulated by similarity of opinion, is only a love to one’s own opinion; and all the zeal exhibited 
in the defense of it, is but the pride of opinion.*** 


The amount of time and space taken here to compare Locke and Thomas Campbell is 
easily justifiable. The problems in Locke’s day, as well as Campbell’s day, encapsulate the 
warp and woof of the continuing controversy as it has come down to Christians within the 
Churches of Christ, the Christian Churches, and the Disciples of Christ. As we reflect upon the 
divisions today within the various religious denominations, we should, once more, turn to 
Locke for another insightful note on how to maintain unity within the true church: 


But since men are so solicitous about the true church, I would only ask them here by the way, if it 
be not more agreeable to the church of Christ to make the conditions of her communion consist in 
such things, and such things only, as the Holy Spirit has in the holy Scriptures declared in express 
words, to be necessary to salvation? I ask, I say, whether this be not more agreeable to the church of 
Christ, than for men to impose their own inventions and interpretations upon others, as if they were of 
divine authority; and to establish by ecclesiastical laws, as absolutely necessary to the profession of 
Christianity such things as the holy Scriptures do either not mention, or at least not expressly 
command? Whosoever requires those things in order to ecclesiastical communion, which Christ does 
not require in order to life eternal, he may perhaps indeed constitute a society accommodated to his 
own opinion, and his own advantage; but how that can be called the church of Christ, which is 
established upon laws that are not his, and which excludes such persons from its communion as he 
will one day receive into the kingdom of heaven, I understand not.*°? 


Just a casual reading of this citation from Locke, we recognize the same thought patterns 
in the thinking of Thomas and Alexander Campbell. All three men advocated unity based upon 
acceptance of Jesus Christ as Lord in one’s life, not correct intellectual understanding. Locke 
also addresses the whims of presenting one’s own views as the culmination and embodiment of 
THE TRUTH. He pens: “For every church is orthodox to itself; to others, erroneous or 
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heretical. Whatever any church believes, it believes to be true; and the contrary thereunto it 
pronounces to be error.’*’° These men had to combat the belief that error, in and of itself, 
automatically condemns one’s soul. 

These reformers were conscious that even though we may be in error, we must also 
recognize that not all error will condemn our soul; else we could not be saved. Also, they had to 
face the fact that even though all truth is truth, nevertheless, all truth is not essential to 
salvation, else we could not be saved. These men were mindful that God had never made 
absolute freedom from error in intellect a condition of salvation, nor had He made possession of 
absolute truth essential to eternal life. If so, then no one could be saved. What does matter, at 
least, according to Paul, is whether one loves God or not: 


Now about food sacrificed to idols: We know that we all possess knowledge. Knowledge puffs up, 
but love builds up. * The man who thinks he knows something does not yet know as he ought to 
know. ° But the man who loves God is known by God. (1 Corinthians 8:1-3) 





AS we review history beginning with Locke until the present era, we discover that history 
repeats itself over and over again. Divisions always come when men seek to impose their views 
upon others. In the 1600s, men imposed their views upon others, and, as a result, Christians 
refused communion with other believers; in the 1800s, the same mindset prevailed—the 
command of conformity. In the 1900s, division among Christians proliferated up-and-down the 
landscape. In the 1950s, this author became a part of one of the most dogmatic groups in the 
religious world. This movement has since divided many times within its own ranks. Why? 
Unity in conformity, not unity in diversity, is the battle cry of this war-torn movement. 
Alexander Campbell, in trying to stay the tide of factiousness, captures the essence of the 
problem for all times when he writes: 


The New Testament was not designed to occupy the same place in theological seminaries that the 
carcasses of malefactors are condemned to occupy in medical hall—first doomed to the gibbet, and 
then to the dissecting knife of the spiritual anatomist. Christianity consists infinitely more in good 
words than in sound opinion.” 


Again, Campbell zeros in on the truth that opinions can never unite, but only divide. 
Listen as he seeks to bring individuals to an awareness of the part that opinions play in the 
breaking up of the body of Christ into pieces: 


But men cannot give up their opinions, and, therefore, they never can unite, says one. We do not 
ask them to give up their opinions; we ask them only not to impose them upon others. Let them hold 
their opinion; but let them hold them as private property. The faith is public property; opinions are, 
and always have been, private property.°”” 
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Locke, Thomas and Alexander Campbell frequently employed the expression, “expressly 
stated,” or some closely synonymous worded phrase to convey the basic concept of binding or 
not binding one’s own opinions upon other Christians. 


CHURCHES OF CHRIST AND THEIR BASIC PRESUPOSITIONAL 
MISUNDERSTANDING OF THE NATURE OF THE CHURCH 


C. Leonard Allen and Richard T. Hughes express in concrete language the major fallacy 
that exists today in the Stone/Campbell Movement. The following analysis summarizes the 
current status of thinking in this much divided movement today: 


We also face an additional obstacle stemming from our heritage among Churches of Christ. We 
often have assumed that our roots are simply in the New Testament and that we really have not been 
shaped in any significant way by the intervening history. We assume that our churches are simply 
New Testament churches, nothing more and nothing less. The sects and denominations of 
Protestantism may be products of history, but our origins come entirely from the Bible. The 
implications of such an assumption are clear; the recent past has scant value in clarifying who we are 
and from whence we have come.*”* 


The denominational Church of Christ just assumes that its roots go all the way back to the 
day of Pentecost. The truth of the matter is, there were no Churches of Christ in existence until 
the times of Thomas and Alexander Campbell. It is true that the Church of Christ was in 
existence, but not the Church of Christ Church. In fact, even Locke employed the expression 
church of Christ in the 1600s, but the Church of Christ Church did not come into existence until 
the early part of the nineteenth century under the leadership of Stone and the Campbells. 

Many Churches of Christ are fond of using the term denomination to distinguish its 
movement from other movements. One way in which the Churches of Christ seek to widen the 
gulf between themselves and other denominations is to assign the epithet—The Lord’s Church, 
whereby they assign all other fellowships belonging to Christ to an eternal burning hell. What 
does the word denomination mean? Basically, the word simply means to give a name to. In 
other words, any time one designates a particular religious group by a different name to 
distinguish it from other religious groups, then, that body is a denomination, even if it is the 
Churches of Christ. 

As far as this writer knows, there were no congregations that used the term church of 
Christ in a denominational sense in the days of Locke or even the Campbells. Prior to the time 
of Locke, when Luther nailed his Ninety-five Theses to the door of the cathedral at Wittenberg 
in 1577, the Church of Christ as a distinctive religious body did not exist. This is not to deny 
that Christ’s church (assembly or community) did not live (exist), but rather that the specific 
organization known as the Church of Christ did not bodily inhale or exhale—it had no reality. 
Again, one might also inquire as to where the Church of Christ church was when Pope Urban II 
(1041-1099) launched his First Crusade beginning in AD 1059? Many believers, apparently, 
think that the term Church of Christ has always existed upon the lips of its adherents. The 
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religious body of people today known as the Churches of Christ did not exist until the time of 
Alexander and Thomas Campbell. 

There is nothing wrong with the expression church of Christ if we use the expression to refer to 
the body of Christ as a whole—His universal church. Locke’s (1632-1704) A Letter of 
Toleration reveals his concept of the true church of Christ. We find that he employs the familiar 
phrase in the sense of God’s community of believers, not a distinctive religious body of 
believers. He writes: 


But since men are so solicitous about the true church, I would only ask them here by the way, if it 
be not more agreeable to the church of Christ to make the conditions of her communion consist in 
such things, and such things only, as the Holy Spirit has in the holy Scriptures declared in express 
words, to be necessary to salvation? I ask, I say, whether this be not more agreeable to the church of 
Christ, than for men to impose their own inventions and interpretations upon others, as if they were of 
divine authority; and to establish by ecclesiastical laws, as absolutely necessary to the profession of 
Christianity such things as the holy Scriptures do not either not mention, or at least not expressly 
command? Whoever requires those things in order to ecclesiastical communion, which Christ does 
not require in order to life eternal, he may perhaps indeed constitute a society accommodated to his 
own opinion, and his own advantage; but how that can be called the church of Christ, from its 
communion as he will one day receive into the kingdom of heaven, I understand not.*”4 


Even though Locke wrote the above excerpt over three hundred years ago, nevertheless, 
he still captures the essence of a trustworthy church of Christ. When he speaks of the church of 
Christ, he does not have reference to a single body by that name. In fact, there was no such 
denominational group known as the Church of Christ. Whether one was Catholic or Protestant, 
one was still a member of the church of Christ. Locke, for example, was a member of the 
Anglican Church (Church of England). He, nevertheless, confronted the religious establishment 
for its factional way of thinking toward other believers. In his day many Christians did not 
exhibit the general feeling of open-mindedness for disagreement with the basic doctrines of the 
church. In other words, one had to belong to a particular sect. This narrow attitude about the 
nature of the church brought about persecution. As a result of this fanatic atmosphere, Locke 
addressed himself to the marks of a genuine church of Christ: 


Since you are pleased to inquire what are my thoughts about the mutual toleration of Christians in 
their different professions of religion, I must needs answer you freely, that I esteem that toleration to 
be the chief characteristic mark of the true church. For whatsoever some people boast of the antiquity 
of places and names, or of the pomp of their outward worship; others, of the reformation of their 
discipline; all, of the orthodoxy of their faith, for every one is orthodox to himself: these things, and 
all others of this nature, are much rather marks of men’s striving for power and empire over one 
another, than of the church of Christ. Let any one have ever so true a claim to all these things, yet if 
he be destitute of charity, meekness, and good will in general towards all mankind, even to those that 
are not Christians, he is certainly yet short of being a true Christian himself.°”° 


3% Locke, A Letter Concerning Toleration, 24, 25. The following is Locke’s use of the term “church of 
Christ” in his Letter: page 13 (once), page 17 (once), page 24 (twice), and page 25 (twice); also, he uses the 
expression “Christian Church” on the following pages: pages 16 (once), page 30 (once); he also speaks of the 
“true church” on the following pages: page 13 (once), and page 24 (once). 
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Once more, Locke sets forth the characteristic measure of a true-blue church of Christ. 
The mark of the true church of Christ is the spirit of toleration. He shuttered at the remedy in his 
day for lack of conformity to established ecclesiastical organizations—fire and sword. It was, be 
of the same mind or die. In the twenty-first century, it is no longer the stake with flames 
engulfing the body, but, today, one’s refusal to conform to the whims of ecclesiastical 
organizations, elders, and preachers result in excommunication. Locke understood what many 
in this day have not yet grasped—men and women can no more all think alike than they can all 
look alike. Yet, in Locke’s day also, many did not comprehend this basic concept in intellectual 
attainments. He penetrates into the very heart of the matter when he writes: 


That any man should think fit to cause another man, whose salvation he heartily desires, to expire 
in torments, and that even in an unconverted estate, would, I confess, seem very strange to me, and, I 
think, to any other also. But nobody, surely, will ever believe that such a carriage maintain that men 
ought to be compelled by fire and sword to profess certain doctrines, and conform to this or that 
exterior worship, without any regard had unto their morals; if any one endeavor to convert those that 
are erroneous unto the faith, by forcing them to profess things that they do not believe, and allowing 
them to practice things that the Gospel does not permit; it cannot be doubted, indeed, that such a one 
is desirous to have a numerous assembly joined in the same profession with himself; but that he 
principally intends by those means to compose a truly Christian church, is altogether incredible. It is 
not therefore to be wondered at, if those who do not really contend for the advancement of the true 
religion, and of the church of Christ, make use of arms that do not belong to the Christian warfare.*”° 


Locke speaks of the “Christian church” and the “church of Christ” in the above quotation; 
nevertheless, these expressions were not employed in a sectarian fashion. He rebukes the 
methods employed to bring about conformity within the church. We must be left to our own 
consciences in our own application of the Word of God in order for us to be true to the Word of 
God itself. He also correctly assesses the meaning of the term church of Christ as well as what it 
is that allows one entrance into the body of Christ. He, with his usual keen insight, captures the 
biblical concept of the meaning of the English word church: 


A Church then I take to be a voluntary society of men, joining themselves together of their own 
accord, in order to the public worshipping of God, is such a manner as they judge acceptable to him, 
and effectual to the salvation of their souls. . .. No man by nature is bound unto any particular church 
or sect, but every one joins himself voluntarily to that society in which he believes he has found that 
profession and worship which is truly acceptable to God. The hope of salvation, as it was the only 
cause of his entrance into that communion, so it can be the only reason of his stay there. For if 
afterwards he discover any thing either erroneous in the doctrine, or incongruous in the worship of 
that society to which he has joined himself, why should it not be as free for him to go out as it was to 
enter? No member of a religious society can be tied with any other bonds but what proceeds from the 
certain expectation of eternal life. A church then is a society of members voluntarily uniting to this 
end.” 
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The writings of Locke also agree with Thomas Campbell’s understanding of fellowship. 
Campbell, too, employs the expression Church of Christ (at this time he is still Presbyterian) 
throughout his now famous document (Declaration and Address) to denote the body of Christ 
(the Christian community) in general. Whether one is Presbyterian or Baptist, this individual is 
still a member of the church of Christ. A few citations from Campbell’s famous document give 
credence to this statement. Listen, once more, to Thomas Campbell as he seeks to set forth the 
true nature of the church: 


Prop. 1. That the Church of Christ upon earth is essentially, intentionally, and constitutionally 
one; consisting of all those in every place that profess their faith in Christ and obedience to him in all 
things according to the scriptures, and that manifest the same by their tempers and conduct, and of 
none else; as none else can be truly and properly called Christians.°”* 





It is noteworthy that Thomas Campbell uses the expression church of Christ to designate 
“all those in every place that profess their faith in Christ and obedience to him.” At the time he 
penned these words, the Church of Christ did not exist as a distinct denomination. Just a casual 
glance of Proposition One reveals that Campbell uses the capitol “C” in speaking of Christians 
in all the denominations as being in the Church of Christ. Whether we use the little “c” or the 
capitol “C” make little material difference as far as terminology is concerned. He does not 
speak of church of Christ in terms of conformity in doctrinal sentiments, but rather of the 
confession of faith in Christ and holy living as the prerequisites to membership, not perfection 
in understanding. He understood that the Christian community exists with the various 
denominations. Thus, he expresses this opinion most forthrightly in his Second Proposition: 


Prop 2. That although the Church of Christ upon earth must necessarily exist in particular and 
distinct societies, locally separate one from another, yet there ought to be no schisms, no uncharitable 
divisions among them. They ought to receive each other as Christ Jesus hath also received them, to 
the glory of God. And for this purpose they ought all to walk by the same rule, to mind and speak the 
same thing; and to be perfectly joined together in the same mind, and in the same judgment.*”” 


For Campbell, the Church of Christ exists in distinct religious fellowships. Christ’s 
Church should “walk by the same rule.” What he meant by this phrase is that Christians should 
base their relationship to one another upon one’s faith in Jesus and submission to Him in their 
daily walk with God. He did not mean, as is commonly taught today, unity in conformity on 
doctrinal matters. Not only did Locke influence Campbell, but Campbell also was influenced by 
another group of believers who wrote The First London Confession in 1664. The following 
chart gives Campbell’s Proposition Two, as cited above, and Article XLVII of The First 
London Confession in parallel columns to illustrate Campbell’s dependence upon other writings 
in forming his own conclusions: 


398 Thomas Campbell, Declaration and Address in Young, Historical Documents Advocating Christian 
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Declaration and Address 
Proposition Two 


That although the Church of 
Christ upon earth must 
necessarily exist in particular 


The First London Confession 
Article XLVII 


And although the particular 
Congregations be distinct and 
several Bodies, every one a 





and distinct societies, locally 
separate one from another, yet 
there ought to be no schisms, 
no uncharitable divisions 
among them. They ought to 
receive each other as Christ 
Jesus hath also received them, 
to the glory of God. And for 
this purpose they ought all to 


compact and knit Citie in it 
selfe; yet are they all to walk by 
one and the same Rule, and by 
all meanes convenient to have 
the counsel and help one of 
another in all needful affaires of 
the church, as members of one 
body in the common faith under 
Christ their only head.*”° 


walk by the same rule, to mind 
and speak the same thing; and 
to be perfectly joined together 
in the same mind, and in the 
same judgment 


We cannot read the second document (The First London confession) without assigning 
conscious copying on the part of Campbell in composing his own Declaration and Address. 
Both documents speak of the Church of Christ existing in “particular and distinct societies, 
locally separate one from another.” Campbell as well as the Baptists believed that all that 
profess faith in Christ and obedience to him in all things were a part of the Church of Christ, 
even though the denominational Church of Christ did not have its existence at the time both 
documents were written. We surmise from Campbell’s document that he never entertained the 
idea that he was not a member of the Church of Christ, even though he was Presbyterian. In 
harmony with the gist of the Declaration and Address, his son, Alexander, advanced the same 
mental concept of the church. Listen to Alexander as he writes about his own movement, thirty- 
two years after his father’s famous document, to Andrew Broaddus: 


Whenever the history of this effort at reformation shall have been faithfully written, it will appear, 
we think, bright as the sun, that our career has been marked with a spirit of forbearance, moderation, 
and love of union, with an unequivocal desire for preserving the integrity, harmony, and co-operation 
of all who teach one faith, one Lord, and one immersion. In Confirmation of this fact I am happy to 
add that no Baptist of good character for piety and morality, has ever been, because of a diverse 
theory or opinion, excluded from our communion or communities. If divisions then exist, we presume 
the crime of making them will not lie upon us; unless the declaration of an opinion, the affirmation of 
a particular view, or the correction of an error in doctrine, discipline, or government, be tantamount to 
making a party. I may add, in farther corroboration of our anti-sectarian character and feelings now, 
that, under the blessing of Heaven, a very large party has been formed, in many regions equaling any 
other denominations; and in others, where we have had an equal ratio of preachers, surpassing them 


40° Quoted in H. Leon McBeth, A Sourcebook for Baptist Heritage (Nashville: Broadman, 1990), 51. 
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in number; we, as a denomination, are as desirous as ever to unite and co-operate with all Christians 
on the broad and vital principles of the New and everlasting Covenant." 


Alexander Campbell expresses the sentiments set forth in his father’s Magna Charta for 
the new reformation movement. Thomas Campbell attached an appendix to explain in greater 
details the ramifications of his startling document. In his “Appendix,” he addresses Christians in 
other “distinct bodies” as brethren, which is what his son also wrote about in his letter to 
Broaddus. The following is a sampling of Thomas Campbell’s benevolent spirit he manifested 
toward those whose opinions differed from his understanding: (1) “It remains with our 
brethren’”;*” “This (2), we are persuaded, is the uniform sentiment of real Christians of every 
denomination”; and (3) “Let none imagine, that in so saying, we arrogate to ourselves a 
degree of intelligence superior to our brethren.” These excerpts from his “Appendix” 
illustrate the discernment that Campbell manifested toward those of other denominations. He 
alleged in his explanation of his famous document that believers in other denominations were 
Christians. We cannot help but observe the candidness of Campbell as he reflected upon the 
unity of the church: 


As to creeds and confessions, although we may appear to our brethren to oppose them, yet this is 
to be understood only in so far as they oppose the unity of the Church, by containing sentiments not 
expressly revealed in the word of God; or, by the way of using them, become the instruments of a 
human or implicit faith, or oppress the weak of God’s heritage. . . . Our intention, therefore, with 
respect to all the Churches of Christ is perfectly amicable.* 


Both Thomas Campbell and John Locke understood the biblical concept of unity. Both 
men were conscious of Christian unity and religious affiliation within the various religious 
bodies (denominations). In respect to differences, Campbell wrote: “We ought not to reject him 
because he cannot see with our eyes as to matters of human inference, of private judgment.’*° 
Again he composes the following scenario concerning error and the church: “Do we not 
conclude that the person’s error cuts him off from all ordinary possibility of salvation, by thus 
cutting him off from a place in the church, out of which there is no ordinary possibility of 
salvation” For Campbell, error in interpretation of Scripture did not negate a person from 
belonging to the Church of Christ. What is unity based upon? Listen to Campbell as he, once 
more, articulates concisely his thoughts concerning his perception of Christian fellowship: 


By the Christian Church throughout the world, we mean the aggregate of such professors as we 
have described in Propositions 1 and 8, pages 48 and 50,even all that mutually acknowledge each 
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other as Christians, upon the manifest evidence of their faith, holiness, and charity. It is such only we 
intend when we urge the necessity of Christian unity.“ 


CONCLUSION 


Both Locke and Campbell consider the existing denominations as the Church of Christ. 
This concept serves to deliver believers from the mistaken idea that the Church is something 
people attend or that it is an ecclesiastical organization. The church is the people, not an 
establishment. Simply calling one by the name Church of Christ does not, in and of itself, 
constitute a true Church of Christ. There is no such thing as the Baptist Church or the 
Presbyterian Church or the Methodist Church or the Church of Christ; there is only one church 
(body of Christ) and that church consists of all who have put their faith or trust in the Savior of 
the world—Jesus the Messiah. 

When Campbell initiated this famous slogan—Where the Scriptures Speak—he did not 
intend to say that we must give book, chapter, and verse for everything we do. He primarily 
meant that he would not refuse the communion to other Presbyterians unless the Bible strictly 
forbade such actions. Thus, Campbell, when called upon the carpet for his ecumenical spirit, 
coined the phrase to mean: Unless the Bible forbids the actions that you condemn (the Synod), 
then I will speak where the Bible speaks and I will be silent where the Bible is silent. In other 
words, if the Bible outlaws my offering communion to other Presbyterians that are not a part of 
our orthodox group, then I will withhold communion. If the Bible is mute about this issue, then 
I will not refuse the communion to other believers. 

In bringing this chapter to its conclusion, I cite Alexander Campbell’s remarks about John 
Locke: 


The celebrated John Locke, for fourteen or fifteen years, applied himself closely to the study of 
the Holy Scriptures, and employed the last period of his life scarcely in any thing else. He was never 
weary of admiring the grand view of that sacred book, and the just relations of all its parts. He every 
day made discoveries in it, which gave him fresh cause of admiration. And so earnest was he for the 
comfort of his friends, and the diffusion of sacred knowledge amongst them, that even the day before 
he died he particularly exhorted all about him to read the Holy Scriptures. His well-known 
recommendation to a person who asked him which was the shortest and surest way for a young 
gentleman to attain to the true knowledge of the Christian religion, in the full and just extent of it, 
was—‘Let him study the Holy Scriptures, especially the New Testament. Therein are contained the 
words of eternal life. It hath God for its author—Salvation for its end—and Truth, without any 
mixture of error, for its matter.”4 


Hopefully, this chapter (4) has unfolded for the reader the true import of “We speak 
where the Bible speaks,” which correct understanding promotes unity, not separation from other 
believers. The next chapter (5) reinforces the concepts set forth in chapter 4. Chapter 5 analyzes 
1 Corinthians 8:1-13 and Romans 14:1-15:7 in order to lay out the biblical principle that God 
does not want one to use his or her knowledge as a club to beat to death those who do not yet 
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understand things very clearly. Unfortunately, this failure on the part of many of God’s people 
to explore the above Scriptures has resulted in division among the people of God without end, 
divisions on every street corner. Chapter 5 illustrates that it is not necessary for Christians to 
cross every “t” and dot every “i” according to the political party leaders in order to maintain 
fellowship among the so-called chosen of God. This understanding of 1 Corinthians 8:1-13 and 
Romans 14:1-15:7 helped to lead me out of legalism to freedom in Christ. 

Chapter 5 calls attention to Paul’s admonition to the Corinthians concerning knowledge 
that puffs one up. This chapter investigates and analyzes the pitfalls of advancing “absolute” 
perfection in knowledge before the right-hand of fellowship can be extended to other believers. 
We quickly observe from 1 Corinthians 8 that freedom from error is not a condition of 
salvation. Within the kingdom of God, we detect that there are infants, children, young adults, 
and older individuals (more mature) in God’s kingdom. No one is at the same level of 
knowledge. Once more, this understanding of toleration toward other believers led me from 
legalism to freedom in Christ. 
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5 
Knowledge Puffs U; 


It is cruel to excommunicate a man because of the imbecility of his intellect. We have been censured 
long and often for laying too much stress upon the assent of the understanding; but those who have 
most acrimoniously censured us, have laid much more stress upon the assent of the mind, that we 
have ever done. We never did, at any time, exclude a man from the kingdom of God for a mere 
imbecility of intellect; or, in other words, because he could not assent to our opinions. All sects are 
doing, or have done this. . . . I will now show how they cannot make a sect of us; we will 
acknowledge all as Christians who acknowledge the gospel facts, and obey Jesus Christ.*!° 


Christians frequently encounter opposition from other believers when they fail to 
understand the odd interpretation of some distinctive fellowship of believers. For many 
Christians, salvation, to some extent, is based upon one’s discernment of Holy Scripture, 
especially with details concerning a so-called worship service. Many years ago I was thrown out 
of the one-cup and non-Sunday School movement over my failure to adhere to the 
interpretations placed upon Scriptures frequently cited to maintain faithfulness to the party. If 
we deviated from the norm, then salvation, so it was thought, could not belong to the one whose 
knowledge did not measure up. Within this fellowship, we had to cross every “t” and dot every 
“i” according to the political party leaders in order to enjoy fellowship among the so-called 
chosen of God. This group, as a whole, did not make allowances for differences essential to the 
framework or identification of the party. Salvation was established upon correct knowledge of 
the Scriptures, not the finished work of Christ. 

But this kind of attitude is not unique to just one particular denomination of God’s 
people. This same mindset is true with almost every faction within God’s kingdom, especially 
within the Churches of Christ.*’' Almost without exception, each rupture within the 
Stone/Campbell Movement stresses correct knowledge before the right hand of fellowship can 
be extended. In other words, absolute perfection in knowledge is made a condition of salvation. 
Freedom from condemnation is contingent upon absolute freedom from error. As we reflect 
upon the implications of such a philosophy concerning precision in knowledge, we are 
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confronted with a number of questions that everyone must answer for himself or herself. For 
example, does Scripture advance this notion of perfection in information? Can we be in 
partnership even when our information is deficient? Is complete freedom from error a condition 
of redemption? Is complete rightness in knowledge a prerequisite for salvation? These are the 
difficulties that we must investigate for ourselves. Does the Word of God deal with this problem 
of exactness in comprehension? Can we be incorrect in our information and still be saved? 

We should thank God that He has not made our salvation dependent upon flawlessness in 
our insight. If He had, none of us could be saved. In this same vein, we can thank God that He 
has not made freedom from error a stipulation of salvation; if he had, none of us could be saved. 
Christians frequently ask the question: “Are we in fellowship with others who are in error?” 
The answer is yes! There is no other kind. Christians are in fellowship with fellows, not error. 
Many of us have not learned that salvation is based upon God’s grace, not our work or our clear 
insight. Our justification with God begins with faith and ends with faith (Romans 1:16-17). 

It is not uncommon for Christians to look down upon others whose knowledge has not 
progressed as much as theirs. If we would go to the Bible without spectacles, we would quickly 
see that the Scriptures deal with such a scenario. Our failures to grasp clearly the teachings of 
God do not give us the right to snub a child of God. Paul, for example, discusses this issue of 
correct and incorrect knowledge in his First Epistle to the Corinthians and in his Epistle to the 
Romans. 

In his Corinthian correspondence, Paul castigates the so-called knowing ones. Some of 
the believers were accurate in their perception of meat sacrificed to idols and their sensitivity 
that there is only one God, but on the other hand, there were some Christians who did not get 
the picture of these things quite as clearly as others. How did Paul confront this theme of 
imperfection in discernment? The following is Paul’s response to the crisis in Corinth: 


Now about food sacrificed to idols: We know that we all possess knowledge. Knowledge puffs 


up, but love builds up. 7 The man who thinks he knows something does not yet know as he ought to 
know. ° But the man who loves God is known by God. 4 So then, about eating food sacrificed to idols: 


We know that an idol is nothing at all in the world and that there is no God but one. ` For even if 
there are so-called gods, whether in heaven or on earth (as indeed there are many “gods” and many 
“lords”), ° yet for us there is but one God, the Father, from whom all things came and for whom we 
live; and there is but one Lord, Jesus Christ, through whom all things came and through whom we 
live. ’ But not everyone knows this. Some people are still so accustomed to idols that when they eat 
such food they think of it as having been sacrificed to an idol, and since their conscience is weak, it is 
defiled. (1 Corinthians 8:1-7) 


Paul goes right to the heart of the matter: “If anyone supposes that he knows anything, he 
has not yet known as he ought to know” (8:2). There is not a Christian on earth who knows 
everything, as he or she would like to know. Everyone’s knowledge is deficient. Paul says that 
it is true that “we all possess knowledge” concerning things sacrificed to idols, but one cannot 
press his or her knowledge to the point of disregard for another brother or sister in Christ. He 
asserts that knowledge can make one arrogant, but, on the other hand, love can edify. One of the 
greatest statements made by Paul in this Epistle is, “if anyone loves God, he is known by Him” 
(8:3). Paul cuts through all the arguments and underbrush by saying that it is true that not 
everyone knows everything as he or she ought to know, but, at the same time, he zeros in on the 
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detail that matters most to God—“if anyone loves God, he is known by Him” (8:3). In spite of 
an absence of knowledge in this area concerning idols and food, God still loves the one that 
loves Him. Even though Christians may excommunicate other Christians over their legalistic 
enactment, nevertheless, God still knows everyone. 

As we evaluate this controversy of correct, or exact, understanding, we wonder if the 
subject of “one God” is less important than instrumental music, grape juice, bread pinching, 
Bible colleges, and so on. The one-cup movement, as well as many other divisions within the 
Churches of Christ, is hopelessly divided over the most trivial issues. Just a perusal of some of 
the journals published by those associated within the Churches of Christ confirms the 
factiousness that is prevalent. How did Paul confront this dilemma of deficiency in knowledge 
about the one true nature of God and the erring brother or sister? Paul says that it is true that 
there “is no God but one” (8:4). In the development of his arguments, he continues to express, 
“there is but one God, the Father, from whom are all things and we exist for Him; and one Lord, 
Jesus Christ, by whom are all things, and we exist through Him” (8:6). Did all the Corinthian 
Christians understand this truth? How should individuals respond to this question? 

We should allow Paul to respond to this question with his penetrating analysis of 
knowledge and fellowship and toleration. Listen as Paul continues his arguments for toleration: 
“However not all men have this knowledge; but some, being accustomed to the idol until now, 
eat food as if it were sacrificed to an idol; and their conscience being weak is defiled” (8:7). 
According to Paul, if the “knowing ones” insist upon their rights to the downfall of the weaker 
believer, then he affirms that “they sin against Christ: For through your knowledge he who is 
weak is ruined, the brother for whose sake Christ died. And so, by sinning against the brethren 
and wounding their conscience when it is weak, you sin against Christ” (8:11-12). 

Paul, after setting forth various differences within the community of believers (chapters 
8—12), concludes his remarks in the thirteenth chapter. Paul takes up five chapters in 
developing his thoughts on “knowledge” and “love,” which gushes forth in toleration. In 
chapter 13, he sums up his arguments that began this discussion of imperfection in knowledge 
(8:2) with this conclusion: “For now we see in a mirror dimly, but then face to face; now I know 
in part, but then I will know fully just as I also have been fully known. But now faith, hope, 
love, abide these three; but the greatest of these is love” (13:12-13, NSAB). Carl Ketcherside, 
Reformer and author, sought to capture the very essence of Paul’s writings when he pointed out 
that fellowship in Jesus is not contingent upon agreement of opinions: 


Those who were in Christ in the days of the apostles were in error on many points. They were 
mistaken about a lot of things but they were not charged with “preaching another gospel.” Freedom 
from error is not a condition of salvation else all men would be damned. We are not saved by 
attainment to a certain degree of knowledge but by faith in Christ Jesus. It is by belief of facts related 
to him, and not by grasp of abstract truth, that we are justified before God. Certainly it is not by 
performance of meritorious deeds nor by legalistic conformity. When we postulate a program of 
justification by knowledge we hang ourselves on the gallows we have constructed to rid ourselves of 
others, unless we are prepared to make ourselves even more ridiculous by affirming that we know as 
much as God.*!” 


4!2Carl Ketcherside, “Another Gospel,” Mission Messenger 27, no 1 (January 1965): 6-7. 
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This citation from Ketcherside is in harmony with the teachings of Paul in the Corinthian 
and Roman correspondences. Paul, in writing to the Christians at Rome, says, “Accept him 
whose faith is weak, without passing judgment on disputable matters” (Romans 14:2). Again he 
writes: “Who are you to judge someone else’s servant? To his own master he stands or falls. 
And he will stand, for the Lord is able to make him stand” (14:4). Yet again, he focuses in on 
imperfection in knowledge and how to react: “One man considers one day more sacred than 
another; another man considers every day alike. Each one should be fully convinced in his own 
mind” (14:5). Once more, he goes right to the heart of fellowship: “Accept one another, then, 
just as Christ accepted you, in order to bring praise to God” (15:7). 

We should do some soul searching at this point in our lives. Just how does God accept 
individuals? Does God recognize us with imperfection in our knowledge or in our life? It is in 
this same manner of God’s favorable reception that Paul encourages Christians at Rome to put 
into practice. Many sincere Christians reject the evidence for toleration in spite of the evidence. 
If an individual’s prejudice is so deep-seated, then, in effect, a verdict is passed before the 
evidence is even considered, then, surely, prejudice negates the possibility of understanding a 
text. Some have such a rigid stance on the basis of their own hermeneutics that they have 
accused others as not respecting the authority of the Bible. 

I have not hesitated to reject ancient traditions when the presuppositions are untenably 
based upon the so-called evidence from Holy Scripture. It goes almost without saying that much 
theology has been passed on to the church by godly teachers who learned their traditions and 
interpretations many years earlier. Both Thomas and Alexander Campbell—founders of three 
distinct religious bodies—sought to eliminate long-held traditions passed on from generation to 
generation. 

I cannot show this point more clearly than by quoting at length from the pen of Thomas 
Campbell (father of Alexander Campbell). He confronted the enforced attitude of conformity to 
the status quo in his own day. When he refused to allow an ecclesiastical body to dictate to him 
what he could or could not believe, he rebelled. As a result of his concept of “unity-in- 
diversity,” he was excommunicated in 1809. Following this encounter with the church 
authorities, he wrote the Magna Charta known as the Declaration and Address—completed on 
September 8, 1809. In this document, Articles [Propositions] 6 and 7, he wrote: 


Prop. 6. That although inferences and deductions from Scripture premises, when fairly inferred, 
may be truly called the doctrine of God’s holy word, yet are they not formally binding upon the 
consciences of Christians farther than they perceive the connection, and evidently see that they are so; 
for their faith must not stand in the wisdom of men, but in the power and veracity of God. Therefore, 
no such deductions can be made terms of communion, but do properly belong to the after and 
progressive edification of the Church. Hence, it is evident that no such deductions or inferential truths 
ought to have any place in the Church’s confession. 

Prop 7. That although doctrinal exhibitions of the great system of Divine truths, and defensive 
testimonies in opposition to prevailing errors, be highly expedient, and the more full and explicit they 
be for those purposes, the better; yet, as these must be in a great measure the effect of human 
reasoning, and of course must contain many inferential truths, they ought not to be made terms of 
Christian communion; unless we suppose, what is contrary to fact, that none have a right to the 
communion of the church, but such as possess a very clear and decisive judgment, or are come to a 
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very high degree of doctrinal information; whereas the Church from the beginning did, and ever will, 
consist of little children and young men, as well as fathers.*!? 


We must learn to reevaluate and reinterpret the traditions handed down through the 
centuries. The traditions of the church in all denominations make it difficult, if not impossible, 
for many sincere believers to read the Bible without “biased spectacles.” It is difficult for us to 
hear anew the Word of God. The faith of the founding fathers in the various subdivisions within 
the Churches of Christ, as well as other denominations, has become the watchword for 
orthodoxy. The interpretations of godly men were passed on as normative to their particular 
band of believers and became authoritative for that scrupulous schism. Those who refused to 
submit to the status quo faced excommunication for departing from the idiosyncrasies advanced 
in each meticulous splinter throng of so-called “sound” Christians. Today, we still confront the 
same mentality—conform or suffer excommunication. 

Chapter 6 focuses upon reading the Word of God more accurately. Frequently, Christians 
have allowed their traditions to interfere with sound principles of biblical interpretation. Often 
times, Christians interpret the Bible from the Museum of Traditions, which traditions have 
become fossilized. For us to read the Word of God more precisely, we must reflect upon the 
linguistic, cultural, and historical background of the books under investigation as to their 
original intent. 


413Thomas Campbell, “Declaration and Address,” in C. A. Young, Historical Documents Advocating 
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6 


How to Read the 
Word of Got 


Like any growth, development may be healthy or it may be malignant; discerning the difference 
between these two kinds of growth requires constant research into the pathology of traditions. But it 


is healthy development that keeps a tradition both out of the cancer ward and out of the fossil 


museum.*!4 


In the nineteenth century Friedrich Schleiermacher originated the idea of the hermeneutic 
circle. The hermeneutic circle philosophy simply means: “Each part of a text must be 
interpreted with reference to the whole; yet the meaning of the whole cannot be grasped without 
considering the parts.”*!° Interpretation is an attempt to understand the work as a whole by an 
analysis of its elements.*!© Hermeneutics*!” ordinarily covers the whole field of interpretation, 
including exegesis.*!® Nevertheless, hermeneutics is often used in a much narrower sense to 
grasp the relevance of ancient works. In other words, it is concerned about the “here” and 
“now.’4! L. Berkhof makes the following succinct observation: 
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The necessity of the study of hermeneutics follows from several considerations: 


(1) Sin darkened the understanding of man, and still exercises a pernicious influence on his 
conscious mental life. Therefore, special efforts must be made to guard against error. 

(2) Men differ from one another in many ways that naturally cause them to drift apart mentally. 
They differ, for instance, 


in intellectual capacity, aesthetic taste, and moral quality resulting in a lack of spiritual affinity; 
in intellectual attainment, some being educated, and others uneducated; and 
in nationality, with a corresponding difference in language, forms of thought, customs, and morals. 


420 

Hayes and Holiday define exegesis as an attempt “to reach an informed understanding of 
the text.”*! It is possible for us to miss the point of the text if we do not consider the “linguistic, 
cultural, and historical background to the inspired writings,” writes Cedric Johnson.*”” It is also 
in this vein that Berkhof cautions us not to fall into the same trap that many fell into during the 
Reformation. Berkhof again sharpens the focus of caution: 


The militant spirit of the age found expression in hundreds of polemical writings. Each one sought 
to defend his own opinion with an appeal to Scripture. Exegesis became the handmaid of dogmatics, 
and degenerated into a mere search for proof-texts. The Scriptures were studied in order to find 
there the truths that were embodied in the Confessions.“ 


To set the tone for this discussion, perhaps it would be helpful to review the experiences 
of numerous individuals within the Stone/Campbell Restoration Movement. Many within this 
Movement encounter long-held traditions in his or her quest to understand the Word of God in 
its context. It is not uncommon for us to identify the traditions of our “interpretative 
community” with the Word itself. Johnson expresses the basic problem well in his discussion of 
presuppositions: 


Generations of scholars in the field of hermeneutics have recognized the influence of 
preunderstanding on interpretation. C. S. Lewis observed that “what we learn from experience 
depends on the kind of philosophy we bring to experience.”*”° 
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The best guide to the meaning of a word is the context in which it is used. This means, first of all, 
the immediate context of the passage in which it occurs. If a word has several meanings, one should 
explore the range of meanings and see how they fit or do not fit in the context. A broader context is 
the whole of the document in which the terms appear. One should explore how a term is used and 
what it denotes elsewhere in the document. 


425 Johnson, Interpretation, 45. 
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Untold numbers with whom I have discussed the science of exposition have shared their 
frustrations and have described their Christian journeys as “Gullible’s Travels.” We often 
accept what we are taught without question. It is in this sense that our interpretation is neither 
subjective nor objective. In other words, we have never taken the time to employ our minds 
subjectively in analyzing the Scripture for ourselves, nor have we looked at the Scriptures 
objectively. Our interpretations are “ready-made or prefabricated meanings.” Our 
interpretations are hand-me-downs from our interpretative community. Again, Fish rightly says, 
“In other words interpretive” communities are no more stable than texts because interpretive 
strategies are not natural or universal, but learned.”4** In spite of Fish's deconstruction 
philosophy, nevertheless, he is correct when he writes: 


And, moreover, the way of seeing, whatever it was, would never be individual or idiosyncratic, 
since its source would always be the institutional structure of which the “see-er” was an extending 
agent. This is what Sacks means when he says that a culture fills brains “so that they are alike in fine 
detail’; it fills them so that no one’s interpretive acts are exclusively his own but fall to him by virtue 
of his position in some socially organized environment and are therefore always shared and public.*”? 


Leaders, especially ministers within the Churches of Christ, often memorize verses from 
the Bible by the hundreds. Their interpretation frequently is not so much theirs, as it is the 
interpretation of a social structure to which they belong; that is to say, their interpretative 
community. Traditions still stand in the way of listening anew to the Biblical text. Once 
more, the Gonzalezs’ caution: “We must learn to reevaluate and reinterpret what has been 
handed down to us.’’?! It is still very difficult for us to conceive that we might cite Scripture 
and, at the same time, fail to apply the text correctly in light of its historical background. 

Some religious writers within the Churches of Christ suppose they have all the answers. 
And as a result of this kind of intellectualization, the supposedly intellectually correct party 
ostracizes those who go against the grain with their particular interpretative community. To 
justify condemnation over against the so-called nonconformist, then Matthew 7: 15 is cited: 


“6 Stanley Fish, Is There A Text in This Class? (Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard University Press, 
1980), 172. 

“7 Fish does not use “interpretative community” but “interpretive community.” 

428 Ibid. I disagree with Fish’s philosophy of the text being unstable. If I understand Fish correctly, he 
is a deconstructionist in his philosophy. See Morner and Rausch, “Deconstructive Criticism,’ NTC’s 
Dictionary, 50-51, where they explain “deconstruction”: 


An approach to LITERARY CRITICISM based on the views and procedures of the French thinker 
Jacques Derrida. Deconstructive criticism utilizes reader-centered theories of meaning that ignore 
reference to the author’s intention and deny the possibility of a terminate meaning or “correct” 
interpretation for any text. Deconstructive criticism makes possible innumerable contradictory but 
“undecidable” meanings. First becoming prominent in the 1970s, deconstructive criticism is central to 
POST-STRUCTURALISM. 


429 Thid., 335. 
430 See Justo L. Gonzalez and Catherine G. Gonzalez, Liberation Preaching: The Pulpit and the 
Oppressed (Nashville: Abingdon, 1980), 48-68. 
431 Thid., 31. 
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“Watch out for false prophets. They come to you in sheep’s clothing, but inwardly they are 
ferocious wolves.” 

We must be careful that we do not go to the Scriptures to prove what we already believe, 
but rather to see what they say. We are so accustomed to reading the Bible as previously taught 
by generations of interpreters that we cannot distinguish between interpretation and revelation. 
In other words, for one to question the traditional interpretations is tantamount to questioning 
the Word of God itself.°* This failure to discriminate between explanation and divine 
inspiration is one of the main obstacles that we encounter in our efforts to liberate the Bible 
from its culture and to maintain unity among God’s people. The heritage of explaining is 
confused with the text itself. The faith of the fathers becomes the watchword for orthodoxy. The 
interpretation of the fathers becomes normative and is passed on as authoritative. 

One of the most difficult obstacles for any Christian is to approach the text without any 
strong personal biases. Studying the Bible with colored glasses ultimately leads to distortion of 
the text.“ People often tend to give preconceived beliefs the same authority as they give to the 
Bible. In other words, our preconceived political power is equal to that of the Scriptures. Our 
own personal journey of faith, with the ghosts of the past, makes it very difficult for one to view 
the Scriptures without prejudice. Our prior understanding and interpretation make it difficult to 
sift out the truths of God in dealing with the text.*** The culture of our heritage controls the text 
of the Bible. We should never forget that our own journey occurs within a vast architecture of 
preunderstanding—no thinking takes place in a vacuum. Frederic W. Farrar draws attention 
to the religious hatred that generates from this know-it-all attitude: 


My opinions are founded on interpretations of Scripture. Scripture is infallible. My views of its 
meaning are infallible too. Your opinions and inferences differ from mine; therefore you must be in 
the wrong. All wrong opinions are capable of so many ramifications that any one who differs from 
me in minor points must be unsound in vital matters also. Therefore all who differ from me and my 





432 For an insightful article on the differentiation between Revelation and interpretation, see Leroy 
Garrett, “It Means What It Says,” Restoration Review 17, no. 4 (April 1975) : 68-71. 

433 See Johnson, Interpretation , 42, where he captures, in concise language, the subjective biases of all 
interpreters: 


Contention is that conflicting theological positions are in part due to the fact that we all approach 
a text, sacred or secular, with our strong subjective biases. Even though we have a commitment to 
read the Bible on its own terms: and even though we want the Divine and human authors to speak for 
themselves, somehow we still come up with contradictory views on some issues. 


434 For an excellent presentation of this concept, see Gonzalez and Gonzalez, “Difficulties in Hearing 
the Text,” in Preaching, 29-47. 

435 Frederic William Farrar (1831-1903), an English clergyman and author, was born in Bombay, 
India, and educated in England. In 1876 he was installed canon of Westminster and rector of St. Margaret’s. He 
became archdeacon of Westminster in 1883 and in 1885 he was appointed Bampton lecturer at Oxford, and took 
for his subject “The History of Interpretation.” He was appointed dean of Canterbury in 1895, in which capacity 
he served until his death. He was influential in the spread of the “Broad Church” movement and was one of the 
founders of the institution known as the Anglican Brotherhood. His writings cover a wide range, from school 
stories to Scripture commentaries and theological studies. His Life of Christ (1874) and Eternal Hope (1878) 
have seen several editions. 
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clique are “heretics.” All heresy is wicked; all heretics are necessarily wicked men. It is my religious 
duty to hate, calumniate and abuse you.**° 


CONTEXTUAL INTERPRETATION 


The first step in explaining Scripture is to read the text. To fathom a passage involves the 
immediate context, the remote context, and the larger context. The immediate context includes 
verses preceding and following the reference that one is studying. On the other hand, the remote 
context may take in the entire book in which the text is found. Also, the larger context may 
embrace the whole of God’s written revelation. This understanding of contexts helps to 
determine the meaning or meanings that we attach to any distinct phrase. Otherwise, the 
interpreter may impose conjectured convictions on a text without due reflection upon what the 
author says. Without a conception of a context, a person’s particular context tends to shape his 
her understanding and interpretation of the message. Sidney Greidanus is correct when he says, 
“An interpreter must be careful not to read more into a text than is actually there at that 
particular stage of redemptive history.”**” 

Merely reciting Scriptures that draw attention to certain party dogmas is not sufficient to 
determine the meaning of the text. Remember that the context is the determining factor in trying 
to arrive at a correct insight. We must not employ Holy Scripture in a way the Holy Spirit did 
not employ them. Leroy Garrett (1918-2015) points out with justification that: 


People tire of our equating our understanding of the word of God with the word of God itself. This 
is to say that we must distinguish between revelation and interpretation. Revelation is what God has 
given us in scripture. Interpretation is what we conclude the scriptures to mean. One is divine, the 
other human.“ 


We may cite Matthew 7:15—“‘Watch out for false prophets. They come to you in sheep’s 
clothing, but inwardly they are ferocious wolves”—correctly, but not necessarily speak as the 
Bible speaks. We may speak where the Bible speaks and not speak as the Bible speaks. In order 
to understand this passage of Scripture, it is necessary to study the whole of Matthew’s Gospel 
before analyzing individual elements. 


A BASIC PRINCIPLE OF INTERPRETATION: 
VIEW OF THE WHOLE VERSUS THE PARTICULAR 


As we contemplate a study of the whole of Matthew’s Gospel, it is imperative that we 
examine the full text before an analysis of its parts (for example, Matthew 7:15). If a reader 
explores a specific verse without weighing its sum total, then one’s reflection may radically 
alter a correct view of a particular text. Examples of particularization of texts without contexts 
to support certain dogmatic presuppositions are rampant among many Christians. We may 





436 Frederick W. Farrar, “Religious Hatred,” quoted in Carl Ketcherside, Mission Messenger 27, no. 6 
(June 1965): 92. 
437Sidney Greidanus, The Modern Preacher and the Ancient Text (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1988), 71. 
438 Garrett, “It Means What It Says,” 69. 
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consider the following isolated Scriptures as examples of frequently cited texts that are 
misapplied by many sincere Christians to uphold a sectarian spirit that divides the Christian 
community for which Jesus prayed (John 17). 


Watch out for false prophets. They come to you in sheep’s clothing, but inwardly 
they are ferocious wolves. (Matthew 7:15) 

Enter through the narrow gate. For wide is the gate and broad is the road that leads to 
destruction, and many enter through it. But small is the gate and narrow the road that 
leads to life, and only a few find it. (7:13-14)*” 

If your right eye causes you to sin, gouge it out and throw it away. It is better for 
you to lose one part of your body than for your whole body to be thrown into hell. And 
if your right hand causes you to sin, cut it off and throw it away. It is better for you to 
lose one part of your body than for your whole body to go into hell. (5:29-30) 

But I tell you, Do not resist an evil person. If someone strikes you on the right cheek, 
turn to him the other also. (5:39) 

Do not judge, or you too will be judged. For in the same way you judge others, you 

will be judged, and with the measure you use, it will be measured to you. (7:1-2)*° 


It is not uncommon for interpreters to impose their own conceptual grids on a text 
without due reflection. When we approach the Word of God, we should approach with a 
hermeneutics of suspicion. In other words, we should be conscious of our own fallibility in 
interpreting Scriptures. Our interpretation should always remain the object of suspicion and of 
critical evaluation. We must have a self-critical stance toward the tendency to impose our own 
agenda upon the exposition of Scripture. This is especially true in the above Scripture citations 
(Matthew 7:15; 24:11, 24). 

For many believers, false prophets (7:15) are those who disagree with their brand of 
orthodoxy or interpretation of Scripture. Also, many appeal to the Scripture (7:13-14) about the 
small gate and the narrow road to give credence to their particular denominational stance as the 
only way to heaven. Some Christians have even taken the self-mutilation language (5:29-30) as 
a call to physical impairment of the body. Among the one-cup and non-Sunday school 
Movement, the turning of the right cheek (5:39) is cited as justification for not defending one’s 
country in the time of war. 

We cannot necessarily just take the Scriptures at face value without seeking to understand 
the intent of the author. We are to employ sound methods of interpretation in seeking to unfold 





°See Dallas Burdette, “The Narrow Gate” for a contextual study of Matthew 7:13-14 [ON-LINE]. 
Available from www.freedominchrist.net [accessed 28 April 2008], located under caption BIBLICAL 
STUDIES, and, then, under the subheading NEW TESTAMENT, and, then, under the subheading GOSPEL 
OF MATTHEW. See also archive.org for the articles on my website. Once you access archive.org, type in 
“Dallas Burdette.” 

“40See Dallas Burdette, “Judge Not” for a contextual study of Matthew 7:1-2 [ON-LINE]. Available 
from www.freedominchrist.net [accessed 28 April 2008], located under caption BIBLICAL STUDIES, and, 
then, under the subheading NEW TESTAMENT, and, then, under the subheading GOSPEL OF MATTHEW. 
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the intended meaning of any text. We need to develop the habit of working with the text in 
order to hear what the original hearers heard. Hopefully, this study will assist our understanding 
of the original setting in order to help remove twentieth century bifocals and journey back into 
the first century, to stand upon their threshold, to see through their eyes, and to think their 
thoughts. God’s people must seek to read the Bible without colored glasses, which often leads 
to distortions; we must guard against our interpretation as equal to that of Scripture. To 
accomplish these objectives, it is necessary to learn how to read the Gospel of Matthew. 


GENERAL OVERVIEW OF THE 
GOSPEL OF MATTHEW 


Matthew’s Gospel is remembered for its Beatitudes, the Lord’s Prayer, and the Golden 
Rule. The Gospel of Matthew is cherished for its union of gospel and ethics, of faith and 
morality. Matthew’s Gospel is concerned to recover the moral and ethical aspects of the 
Christian life, something that the Old Testament prophets also sought to capture. Matthew 
speaks against those who set themselves over against the ethical instructions of Jesus. For 
Matthew, it is not sufficient just to accept Jesus as the Messiah, but one must obey Him. This is 
what the Sermon on the Mount is all about—ethical behavior that is pleasing to God. 

In fact, Matthew includes the stern warning of Jesus against those who do not obey God: 
“Not everyone who says to me, ‘Lord, Lord,’ will enter the kingdom of heaven, but only he 
who does the will of my Father who is in heaven” (7:21). Then, Matthew also concludes his 
Gospel with Jesus’ admonition to His apostles to “go and make disciples of all nations, 
baptizing them in the name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Spirit, and teaching 
them to obey everything I have commanded you. And surely I am with you always, to the very 
end of the age” (28:19-20). Thus, Matthew begins and ends the ministry of Jesus with a call to 
correct conduct. 


The Gospel’s Structure 


This chapter has focused on Matthew 7:15 as an example of how to read the word of God 
more accurately. For us to interpret any Scripture correctly, we should consider the structure of 
the book before dealing with its parts. This is especially true for a correct interpretation of 
Matthew 7:15. The following structure of Matthew’s gospel should assist individuals in their 
understanding and application of the parts to the Christian community today. Before we venture 
into the narrative studies of the three major divisions of Matthew’s gospel (1:1—4:16; 4:17— 
16:20; 16:21—28:20), an analysis of the five major discourses in the Gospel of Matthew should 
help us in the identification of the false prophets of Jesus’ time as well as the time of Matthew’s 
writing this Gospel. The Gospel of Matthew appears to have been written around five major 
discourses. 


The Sermon on the Mount (5:1—8:1) 
The Charge to the Apostles (chapter 10) 
The Parables (chapter 13) 
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The Lesson on Forgiveness (chapter 18) 
The Judgment and End of Jerusalem (chapters 24—25) 


Following the five discourses, Matthew gives a transition that concludes each major discourse: 


“When Jesus had finished saying these things” (7:28) 
“After Jesus had finished instructing” (11:1) 

“When Jesus had finished these parables” (13:53) 
“When Jesus had finished saying these things” (19:1) 
“When Jesus had finished saying all these things” (26:1) 


Matthew’s Gospel can further be divided into ten sections in which “doing” and “teaching” 
alternate. 


NARRATIVE TEACHING TRANSITION 
1—4 5—7 7:28 
8:1—9:34 9:35—10:42 11:1 
11:2—12:50 13:1—52 13:53 
13:53—17:27 18:1—35 19:1 
19:1—23:39 24:1—25:46 26:1 
26:1—28:20 


Passion Week 


Matthew portrays Jesus as doer and teacher. He records at least twenty miracles and six 
major messages. Approximately sixty percent of Matthew’s Gospel focuses on the teachings of 
Jesus. It is also significant that he arranges his material in a topical, rather than a chronological 
order. For instance, he groups ten miracles together in chapters 8—9. The above outline helps 
us to look at the discourses in context in order to arrive at a clearer understanding of the conflict 
that existed between Jesus and the Pharisees. 

This study has sought to make us conscious of how prior understanding can affect our 
current understanding of Scripture. All Christians who open God’s Word and read it bring with 
them the fore structures of their lives formed by their history, their language, and their culture in 
which they live. Therefore, it is imperative upon every reader to capture the original intent of 
the author. Since no one can approach the text without presuppositions, then one must exercise 
every safeguard to interpret the Word of God correctly. 

Chapter 7 analyzes congregational worship and divisions, which divisions result from 
failure to read the Word of God accurately, that is to say, to study in context. This chapter 
reviews the five verbs and three nouns associated with the English word worship. This chapter 
sets forth the concept that God has not ordained a worship service with five prescribed rituals 
that must be performed in a precise manner in order for our acts of devotion to please God. 
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Congregational 


Warship and (Divisions 


We are the product of nearly 20 centuries of churchgoing. Our roots are firmly cemented in the 
beliefs that the church building is sacred and the worship service is the most important event of the 
week. These beliefs began with the advent of Catholicism, and the Reformation did little to alter it for 
Protestants. We have been raised to believe that Sunday is holy, and some states still have “blue 
laws” on the books to enforce it. Few words have more cultural significance than “church,” 
“Sunday,” and “worship.” These words are so steeped in tradition and wrapped by our emotions that 
going back to the Bible becomes an extremely touchy proposition. At the very least, we find it 
difficult to examine the subject with an open mind.*! 


The Churches of Christ, as a whole, are hopelessly divided over the so-called “worship 
service” with its five prescribed rituals, namely: praying, singing, preaching, communion 
(Lord’s Supper), and contribution. Out of the present concept of worship has developed a 
philosophy that has the Churches of Christ deadlocked into endless turmoil. As we read many 
Church of Christ journals, we quickly perceive that this body of believers has degenerated into a 
battlefield. It is virtually a war zone. What has created such fighting within the Churches of 
Christ? Pattern theology is the culprit. Of the twenty-five or more divisions within the Churches 
of Christ, the various divisions exist over the exact blueprint or pattern to be observed in 
carrying out the five rituals. 

As stated above, the idea of a worship service is so steeped in the traditions of men and 
women that we can no longer distinguish between tradition and the Bible. The basic concept of 
worship today is that worship begins on Sunday at 1la.m. and ends at 12 noon. Many Christians 
advance the notion that worship is what we do during that one hour. Mike Root, minister for 
the Fairfax Church of Christ in Fairfax, Virginia, correctly points out that the phrase “Enter to 
Worship—Leave to Serve” is partly correct and partly wrong. In other words, it is true that what 
we do in the assembly may be called worship, but we never stop worshiping. Worship is not 
like a faucet—turn on and off at will. Worship is one’s way of life.** 


“41 Mike Root, Spilt Grape Juice: Rethinking the Worship Tradition (Joplin, Missouri: College Press, 
1992), 17, 18. 
442 Thid., 20. 
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As we peruse the New Testament, we immediately observe that there is not one verse that 
advances the notion that Christians are commanded to assemble on Sunday in order to worship. 
As we trace the missionary journeys of Paul, the notion that Christians are commanded to 
congregate for worship is totally absent. We never read where Christians are told to “go to 
worship.” Why? Is it not because our way of life is worship? This is the reason that Paul 
admonishes the Christians at Rome to consider their behavior: 


Therefore, I urge you, brothers, in view of God’s mercy, to offer your bodies as living sacrifices, 
holy and pleasing to God—this is your spiritual act of worship. Do not conform any longer to the 
pattern of this world, but be transformed by the renewing of your mind. Then you will be able to test 
and approve what God’s will is—his good, pleasing and perfect will. (Romans 12:1-2) 





Paul speaks of worship as presenting one’s body as a living sacrifice. In other words, 
worship is a life that is given in obedience to Christ. Now, it is true, that at one time worship 
was going to the Temple to offer up animal sacrifices. Today, Christians offer themselves as 
“living sacrifices,” which is their “spiritual act of worship.” Again, the author of Hebrews 
describes our service, or worship, this way: “Therefore, since we are receiving a kingdom that 
cannot be shaken, let us be thankful, and so worship (Aatpsbe@pev, latreudmen)*? God 
acceptably with reverence and awe, for our “God is a consuming fire’” (Hebrews 12:28-29). 

As the author of Hebrews concludes his book, he again speaks of how we worship God 
acceptably: “Through Jesus, therefore, let us continually offer to God a sacrifice of praise—the 
fruit of lips that confess his name. And do not forget to do good and to share with others, for 
with such sacrifices God is pleased” (13:15-16). Whether we are assembled or not, our lives— 
twenty-four hours a day—are lives of worship. It is in this same vein that Paul reminds the 
Corinthians: “So whether you eat or drink or whatever you do, do it all for the glory of God” (1 
Corinthians 10:31). The issue is not whether worship takes place on Sunday morning when 
Christians gather as a corporate body, but whether or not God has ordained a ritualistic worship 
service with five acts to be performed in a prearranged style in order for worship to be true and 
not vain. This concept of a “worship service” is totally foreign to the New Testament. This is 
just one of the many traditions inherited from our forefathers, not from the Bible. 

Again, in the words of Root: “Worship is what you are—a worshipping creature and a 
sacrifice to God that is complete and continual.”““* William Law“* correctly states: “It is very 
observable that there is not one command in all the Gospels for public worship. The frequent 
attendance at it is never so much as mentioned in all the New Testament.”**° Again, with keen 
insight, he questions his readers: 





443 All Greek citations are from Aland, Kurt, Black, Matthew, Martini, Carlo M., Metzger, Bruce M., 
and Wikgren, Allen, The Greek New Testament, (Deutsche Bibelgesellschaft Stuttgart) 1983, unless stated 
otherwise. 

“4 Root, Spilt Grape Juice, 20. 

“45 William Law (1686-1761) was an English cleric and theological writer. 

446 William Law, A Serious Call to a Devout and Holy Life, originally published in 1728, edited and 
abridged by John W. Meister and Others (Philadelphia: Westminster, nd), 18. 
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Is it not exceedingly strange, therefore, that people would place so much emphasis upon attendance at 
public worship—concerning which there is not one precept of our Lord’s to be found—and yet neglect 
these common duties of our ordinary life which are commanded in every page of the Gospels?”**” 


The question is not over Christians coming together as a corporate body to encourage one 
another and to offer praise to God, but the point is: Has God ordained a worship service with 
five rituals to be executed in a given style? Not one Scripture advances this perception. One 
example of why Christians come together is found in the Hebrew Epistle. In this book, the 
author of Hebrews encourages his readers: “Let us consider how we may spur one another on 
toward love and good deeds. Let us not give up meeting together, as some are in the habit of 
doing, but let us encourage one another—and all the more as you see the Day approaching” 
(Hebrews 10:24-25). 

This assembly was not called in order to perform certain religious rites, but rather, this 
get-together was called so that the believers could “spur one another on toward love and good 
deeds.” But that was not all that the author had in mind. The destruction of Jerusalem was just 
around the corner (AD 70), thus, the believers were to “encourage one another” not to revert 
back to Judaism again in the face of that terrible fate that lay ahead.*** We must never isolate a 
text from its context to make it teach something that it does not convey. It is true that the 
assembly is not unimportant; it is also true that we are to live within the communion of God’s 
church (€kkAnoia, ekklesia, “assembly,” “community’’). But, having said this, still there is not 
one thread of evidence to uphold the belief that God has foreordained a “worship 
service’—a gathering yes, but not an approved ritualistic worship service with five patterned 
acts. 


WHAT IS WORSHIP? 


James B. Torrance*? has captured the essence of Christian worship in the following 
comments: “Worship in the Bible is always presented to us as flowing from an awareness of 
who God is and what he has done.’*°° Biblical worship is an outflowing of the heart in 
surrender to God’s ethical standards. On the other end of the spectrum, today, worship is 


447 Tbid., 19. 

448 These events were also mentioned by Jesus (see Matthew 24, Mark 13, and Luke 21). John also 
wrote about these same actions in the Book of Revelation—the destruction of Jerusalem. For a more detailed 
analysis of this subject, see Dallas Burdette, “Eschatological Judgment in Matthew 24:1—25:13” and “The 
Parable of the Sheep and the Goats” [ONLINE]. Available from http://www.freedominchrist.net [accessed 28 
April 2008], located under caption BIBLICAL STUDIES and, then under NEW TESTAMENT and then under 
MATTHEW. See also, Dallas Burdette, commentary on the Book of Revelation: An Unraveling of the Olivet 
Discourse as a Preface to Understanding Revelation Volume 1 (Maitland, FL: Xulon Press, 2013) for the above 
topics. This commentary is available on archive.org in a PDF file. Once you access this site, type in “Dallas 
Burdette.” 

4 James B. Torrance (1923-2003) was professor of systematic theology at the University of 
Aberdeen. 

450 James B. Torrance, Worship, Community & the Triune God of Grace (Illinois: InterVarsity, 1996), 
71. 
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visualized more as the “worship of performance.” In the words of Greg Ogden**!: “The 
experience of worship in an institutional framework is something done to you, in front of you, 
or for you, but not by you.’*? Not only is worship today conceived of as a “worship of 
performance,” but it is also identified with five prearranged acts performed on Sunday 
morning.**? Yet, the institutional concept of worship as five acts performed on Sunday morning 
is not biblical. This perception is based on traditions, not the Word of God. This belief (five 
acts) about worship is based upon a misunderstanding of a statement found in the epistle to the 
Hebrews: “They (high priest) serve at a sanctuary that is a copy and shadow of what is in 
heaven. This is why Moses was warned when he was about to build the tabernacle: ‘See to it 
that you make everything according to the pattern shown you on the mountain’” (Hebrews 
8:5). 

This Scripture is cited to prove that God has ordained a set pattern, or blueprint, for an 
official “worship service.” The Christian community is not patterned after the Tabernacle. It is 
true that in the Tabernacle there were regulations. The author of Hebrews explains: “Now the 


first covenant had regulations for worship and also an earthly sanctuary” (Hebrews 9:1). 
For believers today, there are no “regulations for worship” or an “earthly sanctuary.” Jesus, in 


his conversation with the woman of Samaria, clearly set forth the distinctiveness of the 
Christian era: 


Believe me, woman, a time is coming when you will worship the Father neither on this mountain 
nor in Jerusalem. You Samaritans worship what you do not know; we worship what we do know, for 
salvation is from the Jews. Yet a time is coming and has now come when the true worshipers will 
worship the Father in spirit and truth, for they are the kind of worshipers the Father seeks. God is 
spirit, and his worshipers must worship (nposkvvoðvtag, proskynountas, to do reverence to) in spirit 
and in truth. (John 4:21-24) 


451 Dr. Greg Ogden is a writer, speaker, and discipleship teacher living in Monterey, California. He was 


formerly executive pastor at Christ Church of Oak Brook in Oak Brook, Illinois. He also served as the academic 
director of the doctor of ministry program and associate professor of lay equipping and discipleship at Fuller 
Theological Seminary in Pasadena, California. For 23 years, he served as a pastor with the Presbyterian Church 
(USA). While senior pastor of Saratoga Federated Church in Saratoga, California, he developed a discipleship 
program used by over 15,000 people, and resulted in his book, Discipleship Essentials. Subsequent volumes in 
the Essentials Series include Leadership Essentials (with Dan Meyer) and The Essential Commandment. Press). 

452 Greg Ogden, The New Reformation: Returning the Ministry to the People of God (Grand Rapids: 
Zondervan, 1990), 24. 

453 For a classic example of the five items of worship, see Goebel Music, Behold the Pattern (Pensacola, 
FL: Goebel Music Publication, 1991), 392-395. 

454 See Dabney Phillip (1917-1992), Restoration Principles and Personalities (Alabama: Youth In 
Action, 1975), 19, where Phillips bemoans the fact that James O’Kelly (1735-1826), Elias Smith (1769-1846), 
and Abner Jones (1772-1841) failed, according to Phillips, to go back to the New Testament pattern. He writes: 
“Tt is regrettable that they were unable to journey all the way back to the New Testament, for the pattern is there 
(Hebrews 8:5).” 
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Worship Is Not Defined in the New Testament 


There are at least five verbs and three nouns in the Greek text that are translated worship. 
The following citation is an extract from W. E. Vine,“ which may explain the major thrust of 
this essay—worship is not defined in the New Testament: 


Notes: (1) The worship of God is nowhere defined in Scripture. A consideration of the above verbs 
shows that it is not confined to praise; broadly it may be regarded as the direct acknowledgement to 
God, of His nature, attributes, ways and claims, whether by the outgoing of the heart in praise and 
thanksgiving or by deed done in such acknowledgement. (2) In Acts 17:25 Ogpameta, “to serve, do 
service to” (so RV), is rendered “is worshiped.” See CURE, HEAL.**° 


Five Verbs and Three Nouns 


An analysis of the five verbs and three nouns are never associated with a so-called 
worship service. If God has ordained a worship service with its regulations, then we cannot help 
but wonder why none of the Greek verbs or nouns is ever associated specifically with what one 
does on Sunday morning. Today, many Christians will not extend the right-hand-of-fellowship 
to other believers if their “prescribed regulations” do not coincide with their particular brand of 
orthodoxy. 


Five Verbs Employed for Worship 


One of the most frequently used words in the New Testament that is translated worship is 
TPOCGKVVE® (Vroskyned, “to make obeisance, do reverence to”). This word proskyneo is used of 
an act of homage or reverence. This act of homage or reverence is associated with our way of 
life. This word is not employed in the New Testament to describe a so-called worship service 
with its foreordained five acts performed on Sunday morning. This word is not associated with 
the concept of “going to worship.” 

Another verb that is translated worship is oéBopau (sebomai, “to revere”). This word 
sebomai stresses the feeling of awe or devotion. Is devotion or awe something that is only 
associated with a so-called worship service? Is not awe and devotion something that envelope 
our way of life in response to God’s grace? Is this word employed in the New Testament with 
the concept of “going to worship”? Does this awe and devotion start at 1la.m. and end at 12 
noon? Or does this act of homage encompass our way of life twenty-four hours a day? 

A third verb is ceBafopar (sebazomai, “to honor religiously”). Does “to honor religiously” 
begin at 1la.m. and stop at 12 noon? Is this something that we turn on and off on Sunday 
morning? Is this Greek word employed with the notion of “going to worship’? Is this honor 


45 William Edwy Vine (1873-1949) was an English Biblical scholar, theologian, and writer, most 


famous for his Expository Dictionary of New Testament Words. He is also the author of You Can Learn New 
Testament Greek. His writings are collected in Collected Writings of W.E. Vine (5 vols.). 
456 W, E. Vine, “Worship (Verb and Noun), Worshiping,” Vine’s Complete Expository Dictionary of Old 
and New Testament Words (Nashville: Nelson, 1985), 686. 
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something that Christians “go” to do? Or does this act of honor involve our way of life twenty- 
four hours a day? 

Another word that appears frequently in the New Testament is the verb Aatpsvom 
(/atreud, “to serve, to render religious service or homage’). Once more, this word is not 
identified by the New Testament writers as something that begins at 11la.m. and ends at 12 noon 
on Sunday. Paul uses the noun form iAatpsia (latreia, “serve, worship”) in his Epistle to the 
Romans: “offer your bodies as living sacrifices, holy and pleasing to God—this is your spiritual 
act of worship” [Aatpstav, latreian| (Romans 12:1). 

The fifth verb that is translated worship is sevoePé@ (eusebed, “to act piously towards”). 
Is this something that occurs only on Sunday morning between |1la.m. and 12 noon? We are to 
act piously toward God twenty-four hours a day, not a set hour. This word is not associated with 
the concept of “going to worship.” 


Three Nouns Associated with Worship 


Vine also lists three nouns: oépoopa (sebosma, an object of worship); €0eA08pynoKsia 
(ethelothréskeia, “will-worship”); and OpyoKsia (thréskeia, “religion, worshiping’’).*°’ James, 
our Lord’s brother, employs this Greek word (@pynoKsia) in his description of what true 
worship is all about: 


If anyone considers himself religious and yet does not keep a tight rein on his tongue, he deceives 
himself and his religion (Opyoksia, thréskeia) is worthless. Religion (OpyoKsia) that God our Father 
accepts as pure and faultless is this: to look after orphans and widows in their distress and to keep 
oneself from being polluted by the world (James 1:26-27). 


Again, this word is not employed with a so-called worship service on Sunday morning; 
rather, thréskeia is associated with relationships and ethical behavior that is pleasing to God. 
Worship, verb or noun, is often misunderstood by those who worship the Creator. Today, 
worship is not something performed within a certain geographical location or a set time. Rather, 
worship is associated with our way of life in submission to God. The predominant theory of 
worship—within the Churches of Christ—is generally associated with singing, praying, 
preaching, giving, and the Lord’s Supper. Today, many Christians are divided over the exact 
methodology to be performed in carrying out their five ritualistic acts, rather than 
reverence or devotion as their worship. The question that confronts every person is: Is there a 
specific paradigm or model for a so-called worship service commanded by God? Numerous 
Christians are divided over the divine pattern—something that the Bible is completely silent 
about. 


457 See Vine for the various definitions listed, Ibid., 686-687. 
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CONCLUSION 


The present concept of worship is the cause of much division among God’s people. 
We are divided over something that God has not legislated. If God has not legislated, then 
we violate no law if we follow a different arrangement in our Sunday gatherings. If God has not 
ordained a worship service, then when we come together, we do not violate any scriptural 
principle if we praise God with the instrument. Nor do we violate any scriptural dogma if we 
use more than one cup (container) in the observance of the Lord’s Supper. 

Neither do we violate a scriptural code if we break the bread instead of pinching the 
bread during the observance of the Lord’s Supper. Also, if we choose to use wine instead of 
grape juice, then no scriptural standard is violated. If God has not legislated concerning a 
prearranged worship service with a specific pattern or blueprint, then no sin is involved if we do 
not follow the particular behavior of someone else in his participation in singing, praying, 
giving, preaching, or communion. We are not denying that the various acts carried out during a 
corporate gathering are not acts of devotion or worship in response to God’s grace. The point of 
controversy surrounds the performance of the so-called five acts of worship. Since God has not 
ordained a worship service with certain prescribed rituals to be carried out in a precise 
manner, we do not violate any scriptural principle if we do not perform the rituals in an 
exact manner as another congregation assembled as a corporate body.*°® 

The Bible does not provide us with any ready-made liturgies or services of worship. 
Worship must, above all, involve commitment to God in total service. True worship consists in 
praise to God. Our worship involves our deepest devotion and a love that is directed toward 
God, not toward humanity. When does worship begin for the believer? We begin our worship 
by submitting to Christian baptism. Following baptism, true worship involves a life that is 
consecrated to God in one’s daily walk. Worship is a response of men and women to the nature 
and action of God. Again, the words of Paul are fitting in concluding this message on 
“Congregational Worship and Divisions”: 


Therefore, I urge you, brothers, in view of God’s mercy, to offer your bodies as living sacrifices, 
holy and pleasing to God—this is your spiritual act of worship (Aatpsiav, latreian, service). Do 
not conform any longer to the pattern of this world, but be transformed by the renewing of your mind. 
Then you will be able to test and approve what God’s will is—his good, pleasing and perfect will. 
(Romans 12:1-2) 


True worship means that we love the Lord our God with the fullness of our hearts, with 
the comprehensiveness of our souls, and with the completeness of our minds (Matthew 22:37). 
When we have this type of attitude toward God, then this style of worship incorporates praise to 
God as a way of life. 

Chapter 8 explores one of the items carried out in the so-called worship service. This 
chapter (8) examines the Lord’s Supper in light of the Passover traditions utilized in the first 





458 For a thorough analysis of worship, one should read the Shelly—Dunning Debate (West Monroe, 
Louisiana: William C. Johnson, 1977). In this debate Dwaine Dunning presents arguments that demonstrate that 
since God has not set forth a pattern for a worship service, then whether one sings with or without the 
instrument, one has not violated any command of God. 
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century. Churches have divided over the use of one common cup in the Communion service 
versus the employment of individual cups for the distribution of the wine. An understanding of 
the Passover in the time of Christ should eliminate the many divisions that exist within the 
Churches of Christ over a meal that God intended to promote unity, not division. My study of 
this subject has helped me to overcome my legalistic stance and lead me into freedom in Christ. 
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(Passover Traditions 
in the Time of Christ: 
Reclining and Four Cups 


When critics deliberately banished the original author, they themselves usurped his place, and this led 
unerringly to some of our present-day theoretical confusions. Where before there had been but one 
author, there now arose a multiplicity of them, each carrying as much authority as the next. To banish 
the original author as the determiner of meaning was to reject the only compelling normative 
principle that could lend validity to an interpretation. *®? 


Within certain fellowships of God’s people, some draw lines of fellowship over the use 
of how many drinking vessels can be utilized in the Lord’s Supper. Some believers read the 
Synoptic accounts of the Eucharistic sayings with a wooden literalness. As a result of this kind 
of reading, many advance the notion that only one drinking vessel (common cup) can be used in 
the distribution of the fruit of the vine, which some maintain has to be the pure fruit of the vine, 
not wine. Also, several believers within this fellowship believe that the loaf cannot be broken; it 
must remain one whole. As a result of this conviction, many within this fellowship are known 
as “bread-breakers” while others are known as “bread-pinchers.” 

This study is not intended to discuss the Eucharistic sayings in detail, but rather, this 
essay is designed primarily to examine the Passover traditions in the first century. In discussing 
this tradition, attention is drawn to the Greek grammar of Luke 22:20 to illustrate that the “cup” 
in the Eucharistic writings does not refer to a literal cup, but to the wine. The word cup is 
utilized in a figurative sense. A brief explanation of the word covenant is discussed. A fuller 
discussion of the controversy concerning the one cup will be analyzed in detail in Chapter 2— 
“The Meaning of the Eucharistic Sayings in the Synoptic and Pauline writings.” 


PASSOVER TRADITIONS 


In order to understand the full import of what transpired on that eventful night with Jesus 


459 B.D. Hirsch, Jr., Validity in Interpretation (New Haven and London: Yale University Press, 1967), 5. 
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and His apostles, one must look at the Passover observance in the time of Christ. To begin with, 
it is significant that Jesus participated in activities that were innovations in the Passover as 
recorded in Exodus. Nevertheless, it goes almost without saying that even though there 
were alterations, these changes were not anti-Scriptural. In other words, these innovations 
did not violate any principle of commemoration ordained by God. For example, consider the 
following additions to the original Passover: (1) the introduction of four cups of wine, and (2) 
reclining. Originally, the eating of the Passover was done in haste, but in the time of Jesus, the 
custom was to recline or lean on the left elbow in token of one’s freedom.*” Thus, the 
Passover observance by Jesus includes details that were not practiced in the original 
Passover described by the Torah. 


Custom of Reclining 


Matthew, Mark, and Luke record this custom of reclining. All three synoptic Gospels 
state that Jesus and the twelve reclined in their observance of the Passover. For instance, 
Matthew writes: 


He replied, “Go into the city to a certain man and tell him, ‘The Teacher says: My appointed time 
is near. I am going to celebrate the Passover with my disciples at your house.’ ” !° So the disciples did 
as Jesus had directed them and prepared the Passover. 7°When evening came, Jesus was reclining 
[avéxetto, anékeito, “he was reclining” at the table with the Twelve. (Matthew 26:18-20) 


Mark pens the following words: 


The disciples left, went into the city and found things just as Jesus had told them. So they prepared 
the Passover. When evening came, Jesus arrived with the Twelve. '* While they were reclining 


[avakemévav, anakeiménon,, “reclining’’] at the table eating, he said, “I tell you the truth, one of you 
will betray me—one who is eating with me.” (Mark 14:16-18) 


Luke records: 


When the hour came, Jesus and his apostles reclined [avéneoev, anépesen, he reclined] at the 
table. '° And he said to them, “I have eagerly desired to eat this Passover with you before I suffer. '° 
For I tell you, I will not eat it again until it finds fulfillment in the kingdom of God.” (Luke 222:14- 
16) 


Custom of Drinking Four Cups of Wine 


The custom of drinking wine is mentioned by all of the synoptic writers. For example, 
during this celebration, Jesus and His disciples filled their cups four different times.*°! Matthew 





460 Harold A. Sevener, ed., Messianic Passover Haggadah (NC: Chosen People Ministries, Inc., nd), 16 
where Sevener says, "The youngest child continues to ask: ... 4. “On all other nights we eat either sitting upright 
or reclining; why on this night do we all recline?’” 

461 Ceil and Moishe Rosen, Christ in the Passover: Why Is This Night Different? (Chicago: Moody, 
1978), 71 says, 
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and Mark record that Jesus took “a cup” (zotiprov, potérion),*©” but they do not tell us which 
of the four cups He used, nor do they mention the other three cups. On the other hand, Luke 
and Paul identify “the cup” as the third cup in the Passover.*® They identify “the cup” that 
Jesus took to institute His supper by revealing to us that this cup was the cup “after supper,” 
that is to say, after the eating of the paschal lamb. Also, Luke is the only one that mentions 
two of the four cups shared in the Passover.*™ On the other hand, Paul is the only one 
which gives the name of the cup employed.*” 

Each filling received a particular name to focus attention on their blessings and 
redemption from bondage. For example, the first filling was called “the Cup of Consecration”; 
the second filling was called “the Cup of Proclamation”; the third filling was called by two 
names, namely, (1) “the Cup of Blessing” and (2) “the Cup of Redemption,” which also 
represented the blood of the Paschal lamb;* and the fourth filling was called “the Cup of 
Hallel,” that is to say “the Cup of Praise.” 


Also at the Seder table, beside each place setting, are small wine goblets—small because they will 
be filled with the sweet, red Passover wine four times during the Seder. The custom of drinking 
four cups of wine dates back to ancient Temple times. The Mishnah teaches that, according to two 
authorities, Rabbi Yohanon and Rabbi Benayah, these four cups correspond to the four verbs in 
Exodus 6:6-7, describing God's redemption: I will bring you out; I will deliver you; I will redeem 
you; I will take you to be my people. (Emphasis mine—bold) 


462 The definite article (7d) is found in the Alexandrian or Egyptian type of text. See Nestle-Aland, 
Greek New Testament, 4" addition, (United Bible Societies: Germany, 1993), 102. 

463 See Luke 22:20: “Likewise He also [took] the cup after supper (usta 10 Seinvijoa1, meta to 
deipnésai), saying, “This cup [is] the new covenant in My blood, which is shed for you’” See also I Cor. 11:25: 
“In the same manner [He] also [took] the cup after supper, saying, ‘This cup is the new covenant in My blood. 
This do, as often as you drink [it], in remembrance of Me.’” “After supper” is the clue in determining the cup 
that Jesus instituted His supper with. The participants always filled their cups with wine following the eating of 
the Passover lamb; this filling constituted the third cup, which is called “the Cup of Blessing.” 

464 See Luke 20:14-22. The cup in verse 17 is not the same cup mentioned in verse 20. 

465 “The cup of blessing which we bless, is it not the communion of the blood of Christ? The bread 
which we break, is it not the communion of the body of Christ?” (1Cor 10:16) 

466 Ceil and Moshe Rosen, Christ in the Passover, 84 says, 


Immediately following that prayer, the host leads again in the blessing over the wine, and 
everyone drinks the third cup, commemorating the verse in Exodus 6:6b: ‘I will redeem you with 
a stretched out arm.’ This third cup is the cup of redemption, also at times called the cup of blessing. 
It is the cup of redemption because, say the ancient commentaries, it represents the blood of the 
Paschal lamb. See also Sevener, Messianic Passover Haggadah, 38 writes “This cup that 
represents the New Covenant is the Cup of Redemption. It is the cup after the supper which our 
Messiah used to symbolize His death. Because we know it is the Cup of Redemption (the cup after 
supper), we know that it was the Afikomen that He used to symbolize His death and resurrection.” 
The scriptures tell us that without the shedding of blood there can be no remission of sin (cf. Heb 
9:22). The Scriptures further state that the life of the flesh is in the blood (cf. Lev. 17:11). (Emphasis 
mine—bold)) 
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Third Cup of the Passover Meal 


The third cup was the most appropriate for Christ to institute His memorial to represent 
His covenant blood, and, at the same time, to represent the new covenant sealed by His blood. 
Since this third filling, to the Israelites, represented the blood of the Paschal lamb slain to 
protect the firstborn in Goshen, then, this third cup was the most suitable for Jesus to 
utilize to represent His blood shed or poured out for the redemption of the firstborn ones. 
Jesus tells the disciples, “This is my blood of the new covenant.” Just as the third drinking was 
drunk to remind them of their redemption from Egyptian bondage, so, today, the third cup (the 
Cup of Redemption) is drunk to remind Christians of their redemption from sin through the 
pouring out of Jesus' blood upon Calvary. 

This is the thought that Matthew conveys to those to whom he writes in his Gospel. He 
says, “He took the cup (motptov, potérion), and gave thanks, and gave [it] to them, saying, 


‘Drink from it (miete & abtod, piete ek autoti), all of you. For this (tobto, totito) is My blood 


(aipe uov, haimá mou) of the new covenant, which is shed (€kyvwv6pevov, ekchynnémenon,) 
for many for the remission of sins” (sic GQeow Gnaptidy, eis dphesin hamartion),*”’ “is shed” 
is an attributive participle*® in Greek. Since this participle is nominative case,*°’ neuter gender, 
and singular number, it must agree with the noun it modifies in case, gender, and number. This 
oe 2 r 2 “Cc Z r . 2 470 
participle (¢xyovvopsvov, ekchynnémenon) modifies the noun blood (aipé pov, haimd mou), 
which is nominative, neuter, and singular. Also the word "blood" is predicate nominative, which 
means that it is identical to its subject, “this” (toðto, toûto). The antecedent”! of “this” is “it” 


467 Matthew 26:27-28. 

468 A participle in the attributive position has the definite article; when the participle is in the predicate 
position it does not have the definite article. The participle is a verbal adjective. In fact, it is both a verb and 
adjective at the same time. Since a participle is an adjective, like any other adjective, it will describe a 
substantive and will agree in gender, number, and case with that substantive. 

469 Case is the distinction or mark of separation, which denotes the grammatical relation of a noun or a 
pronoun to other words in a communication. The purpose of case is to show relationship of words to each other. 
Thus, case has a distinct idea with separate forms for each image. These distinctions (ideas) are present in the 
Greek New Testament in order to express thoughts clearly. Some grammars give eight cases, while some only 
list five cases. Within the five case system, the grammarians have developed various nuances to still describe 
the eight case functions to express accurately the thoughts of the person communicating his ideas to others. The 
case of a word in Greek is indicated by the “case ending.” In other words, the case ending is a suffix added to 
the end of the word. For example, the word “apostle” in Greek has eight (five) cases to denote its various 
functions. If it is the subject (subjective case), it will end with a sigma (G, S), but if it is functioning as a direct 


object of the sentence, it takes a case ending nu (v, n), which is equivalent to the “objective” case in English. 

40n Luke’s account, the participle (kyvvwv6pevov, ekchynndémenon) does not modify blood (aipati, 
haimati), but cup (xotHptov, poterion). In Luke the word blood is “dative case,” not “nominative case” as in 
Matthew’s account (aid, haima). In Greek grammar, since the participle is a verbal adjective, the participle 
must agree with its noun or pronoun in “case” as well as in number and gender. In Matthew, both “blood” and 
“poured out”? are “nominative case,” but not so in Luke—blood is dative, but “cup” and “poured out” are 
nominative; therefore the participle does not modify “blood,” but the word “cup.” The participle in Luke, 
according to Greek grammar, can only modify “cup” which is “nominative case.” 

“71Susan Emolyn Harman, House and Harman, Descriptive English Grammar, 2™ ed. (Englewood 
Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1931, 1950), writes, p. 45: 
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(avtod, autou), and the antecedent of “it” is “cup” (aotHprov, potérion). Also, the word “cup” 
is nominative case, neuter gender, and singular number. Thus, according to Greek syntax, the 
cup is that which they were to drink and that which is poured out for the forgiveness of sins. 


THIS IS MY BLOOD OF THE NEW COVENANT 


It is in order to devote a brief amount of space to one of the most controversial sayings in 
the Eucharistic words of Jesus.“ When Jesus said, “This cup is the new covenant,” or “This is 


my blood of the new covenant,” one is conscious that the two sayings are not identical in 


phraseology, but, at the same time, are synonymous in meaning. What does each writer seek 
to convey with the differences in phraseology? What did Matthew intend to convey? What did 


Luke intend to convey? In seeking a clear understanding of this startling phrase about the “new 
covenant,” we must keep in mind the blood of the Old Testament sacrifices to fully appreciate 
the sacrificial language of Jesus in associating His blood that is poured out with the new 
covenant and with the forgiveness of sins. The words employed by Jesus are very similar to the 
vocabulary spoken by Moses: “And Moses took the blood, sprinkled [it] on the people, and 
said, ‘This is the blood of the covenant which the Lord has made with you according to all these 
words’” (Exodus 24:8). 

What is the story behind these words spoken by Moses? Moses informs us that on a 
specially made altar, burnt and peace offerings were offered up, not by priests but by young 
men of the children of Israel. Then, the blood was collected and divided into two portions. 
After the blood was collected into two bowls, one portion was thrown upon the altar, the other 
portion over the people. After throwing blood upon the altar, Moses then read from the “book of 
the covenant.” Next, when Moses threw the blood from the second bowl over the people, he 
said, “This is the blood of the covenant.” 

Moses penned these words about the “blood of the covenant” around 1445 BC, 
approximately 800 years before Jeremiah (31:31-34) spoke of God’s new covenant with the 
house of Israel and with the house of Judah. This Mosaic covenant was temporary; it was not 
intended to be permanent. As mentioned above, Jeremiah prophesied approximately 800 years 
after the time of Moses concerning the “new covenant.” Then, about 600 years after Jeremiah, 
Jesus announced the “new covenant’. Jesus made this surprising statement during the Passover 





The word, phrase, or clause for which the pronoun stands is called the antecedent of that pronoun. 
Most pronouns have antecedent either expressed or implied, and they should agree with their 
antecedents in person, number, and gender. In John gave me his books, and I gave them to his sister, 
John is the antecedent of his; and books is the antecedent of them.... The antecedent of a pronoun 
may be another pronoun or a phrase or a clause. In Everyone has_his wishes sometimes denied, the 
antecedent of his is the pronoun everyone. 


‘72 There are many Christians who believe that “the cup” refers to a container, not to the blood of Christ. 
And, as a result of this misunderstanding, these “one cup” Christians will not fellowship other Christians if they 
employ individual communion cups in the distribution of the fruit of the vine. This section briefly sets forth, 
hopefully, a sounder understanding of the term “cup” as it is utilized in the Gospels and Paul. 
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meal. Three words, loaded with theological meaning, stand out; namely, (1) blood, (2) 
covenant, and (3) new. What does “this is my blood” really signify? In order to appreciate the 
full import of the blood of Jesus, one must also consider the meaning of covenant, especially 
“new covenant,” for it relates to the blood. 


THIS CUP IS THE NEW COVENANT IN MY BLOOD 


Jesus ate His last Passover meal with His disciples on the night of His betrayal. During 
this meal, Jesus says, as reported by Luke and Paul, “This cup is the new covenant in my blood. 
This do, as often as you drink [it], in remembrance of me” (1 Corinthians 11:25). On the other 
hand, Matthew and Mark give His words: “For this is my blood of the new covenant, which is 
shed for many for the remission of sins,” (Matthew. 26:28). There is a difference in wording 
between Paul/Luke and Matthew/Mark. Matthew and Mark read, “This (todto, touto) is my 
blood (aid pov, haima mou)*”? of the new covenant,” but Paul and Luke read, “This cup 
(todto TO TOTHpLov, touto to potérion) is the new covenant in my blood.” Whether one says, 
“This is my blood of the new covenant” or “This cup is the new covenant in my blood,” one 
is saying the same thing. But Luke, unlike Paul, adds an additional clause to the cup saying: tò 
onèp òv kyovvóuevov.“* (to hyper hymön ekchynnomenon, “that is poured out for you”). 
This clause is an attributive participle (participle preceded by definite article) in Greek and 
refers to “cup.” Since an attributive participle is adjectival in nature, it must modify a noun or 
pronoun in the same case, number, and gender. In Luke’s Greek construction, “poured out” 
can only modify the noun cup. The Greek participle is similar in function to the participle 
in English. 

In English, the participle modifies the nearest noun, but this is not necessarily so in 
Greek. It may, but there are other factors to consider in determining which noun or pronoun the 
attributive participle modifies.“ To illustrate the English participle, consider the following 
sentence: “The man, sitting by the door, is my Greek teacher.” In this example, sitting is a 
participle telling us something about the noun, man. The participle modifies its nearest noun, 
man. But in Greek, the participle must agree with its noun in case, number, and gender, 
not the nearest noun as in English. 

Since a participle is a verbal adjective, it shares the characteristics of both verbs and 
adjectives. As a verb, participles have tense*”° (present, aorist, perfect) and voicef” (active, 





473 “Blood” is nominative case, not instrumental (dative of means) case. 

474 Eberhard Nestle, Erwin Nestle, et al., The Greek New Testament, 27th ed. (Stuttgart: Deutsche 
Bibelgesellschaft, 1993), Lk 22:20. 

475 Matthew and Mark also use an attributive participle. Both men employed their participles to modify 
the noun blood, which is nominative case, neuter gender, and singular number, according to Greek syntax. The 
participle must agree with the noun it modifies. 

476 Tense is the quality of the verb that has to do with action. In other words, tense is time: past, present, 
future, and so on. 

417 Voice is that quality of verbs that indicates the relationship of the subject to the action. That is to 
say, the active voice means that the subject is acting, (“he is loosing”) the passive voice means that the subject 
is being acted upon (“he is being loosed”), and the middle voice represents the subject as acting in reference to 
himself. For example, “I am hearing myself” (direct middle), or “I am hearing for myself” (indirect middle). 
The middle voice is a “subjective” personal voice. 
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middle, passive). As an adjective the participle must agree with the word it is modifying in case, 
number, and gender. In other words, the participle, in Greek, must be the same case, same 
number, and same gender as the noun it modifies. This rule is crucial to a proper translation of 
the Greek New Testament. This law of grammar is top priority to a proper understanding of the 
“cup” saying in Luke's Gospel. Luke tells us that the “cup that is poured out is the new 
covenant in my blood.” 

Many Christians apply an English rule of grammar to Luke’s cup saying, rather 
than Greek syntax, that is to say, the participle modifies the nearest noun. For example, a 
common translation of Luke 22:20 is as follows: “Likewise also the cup after supper, saying, 
this cup [is] the New Testament in my blood, which is shed for you,” (Luke 22:20, KJV). In the 
KJV, “which is shed for you” is a non-restrictive adjectival clause*’* with the relative pronoun 
“which.” An adjectival clause may be introduced with relative pronouns, such as “that” or 
“which.” In this English translation, the participle “shed” (poured out) is nearer the word 
“blood,” not “cup.” Thus, according to the English rules of grammar, “poured out” modifies 
its nearest antecedent, “blood.” But with Greek syntax, as stated above, the participle does not 
necessarily modify its nearest antecedent, as in English, but rather, its nearest antecedent, in 
Greek, must be in the same case, number, and gender. 

In other words, the participle in Greek, unlike English, must refer to the noun or 
pronoun of the same case, number, and gender. For example, the present passive participle 
(“being shed”) in Luke is nominative case, singular number, and neuter gender.“ Therefore, 
the noun to which the participle in Luke refers must also be nominative case, singular number, 
and neuter gender. Grammatically the only word in this sentence that the participle can modify 
is cup. The noun, “cup” (zotHpiov, potérion), is nominative case, singular number, and neuter 
gender. On the other hand “in my blood” (év t@ aipati pov, en 16 haimati mou) is singular 
number, neuter gender, and dative case,**° not nominative. This understanding of Greek syntax 
will assist one in grasping the sense in which Luke uses the term “cup.” 

What was “being shed,” or “poured out’? Luke says that the cup was poured out. Luke 





478 Susan Emolyn Harman, Descriptive English Grammar, second edition (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: 
Prentice-Hall, 1950), 304, state: 


But nonrestrictive participial phrases require punctuation. Commas usually set them off. The 
general, seeing the day lost, ordered a retreat contains a nonrestrictive modifier, and the comma after 
general and the one after Jost are necessary to indicate the meaning which the modifying phrase 
conveys. It is well to remember that nonrestrictive modifiers are not essential to the principal thought 
of the sentence. The chief idea to be communicated in the above sentence is The general ordered a 
retreat, and the participial phrase merely gives additional information. As a rule the participial 
phrase which introduces a sentence is nonrestrictive; as, Having been offended, he refused to come. 


479 Greek has eight cases: (1) nominative [case of designation], (2) genitive [case of description], (3) 
ablative [case of separation], (4) dative [case of interest], (5) locative [case of location or position], (6) 
instrumental [case which expresses means], (7) accusative [case of limitation -- its main usage is that of direct 
object], (8) vocative [case of direct address]; number [singular or plural]; gender [masculine, feminine, neuter]. 
See Ray Summers, Essentials of New Testament Greek (Nashville: Broadman, 1950), 16-18. 

480 “Blood” (év 7@ aipati pov, en 16 haimati mou) in the Greek, case is instrumental (by), not dative 
(to). The dative (to), the instrumental (by), and the locative (in) cases are identical in form. 
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and Paul give the words of Jesus as “this cup,” but Luke adds “that is poured out,’**! which is 


“cup” in this context, not blood. But, on the other hand, Matthew and Mark give the words as 
“this is my blood that is poured out.” As mentioned above, in Matthew and Mark, the attributive 
participle modifies “blood.” Blood is equivalent to “this,” since blood is predicate 
nominative.**’ But the antecedent of “this” is “it” and the antecedent of “it” is “cup.” Both 
“blood” and “cup” are nominative case, singular number, and neuter gender. The rule of Greek 
syntax confirms that it is “blood” that is poured out in Matthew/Mark, but in Luke, it is the 
“cup” that is poured out. Thus, the “cup” in Luke is equivalent to “blood” in Matthew and 
Mark. 

In both Luke and Paul, “cup” is used for” blood.” What is poured out? Is it a literal 
container or blood? Which? Luke identifies the cup as the blood that is also mentioned in both 
aipé (haimd), and the word “cup” is nominative (xotHpvov, potérion). Therefore, the word 
“cup” is that which is “being poured out.” The blood of Christ represents this New Covenant 
and, at the same time, it is the blood that seals the New Covenant. Nevertheless, all the 
accounts mean the same thing. Whether one says, “This cup is the new covenant in my blood,” 
or “This is my blood of the New Covenant,” there is no material change. The cup (zotypiov, 
poteérion) is synonymous with blood (aipé, haimd), not a literal container or vessel. The blood 
is that which is poured out. 

The New Revised Standard Version and the New American Standard Bible translate 
according to Greek syntax. 


And he did the same with the cup after supper, saying, ‘This cup that is poured out for you is the 


481 Since the participle is verbal as well as adjectival in nature, one must determine whether the 
participle is verbal or adjectival. But since this participle is attributive, then, it is adjectival in nature. The 
present passive participle modifies “cup.” Thus the translation is restrictive, not nonrestrictive. In other words, 
the participle clause identifies “cup” as that which is poured out. An English sentence should help to clarify this 
rule. House and Harman write, p 303,304: “In The girl wearing the red sweater is my sister, we have a 
restrictive participial modifier, and hence no commas or other punctuation marks are needed. The phrase 
wearing the red sweater identifies the girl, and the sentence containing this phrase is read or spoken without any 
pauses.” 

482 The predicate nominative or subjective complement defines or describes the subject. The 
subjective complement is a noun or an adjective or the equivalent of either which completes the predicate and 
refers to the subject. When the subjective complement is a substantive (noun or pronoun), it is called a 
“predicate nominative.” Whenever the subjective complement is an adjective or any word or phrase used for an 
adjective, it is called the “attribute complement” or “predicate adjective.” The subject and verb are joined with a 
linking verb (am, are, was, were, etc.). For example, in the sentence, I am he, he is a pronoun in the nominative 
case which completes the predicate (am), refers to the subject (/), and is in a sense identical with the subject. 

Another example should suffice to illustrate the predicate nominative: Washington was made 
Commander-in-chief. Washington and Commander-in-chief are the same person. Both nouns are in the 
nominative case, the former being the subject, the latter the predicative nominative. The verb “to be” is 
followed by a predicate nominative, never a direct object. See Susan Emolyn Harman, Descriptive English 
Grammar, second edition (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1950), 232-238. “This is my blood.” Blood is 
a predicate nominative, that is to say, the word “blood” is the same as the subject (This). But the antecedent of 
“this” is “it” and the antecedent of “it” is “cup.” Even in Matthew/Mark, the “cup” and “blood” are 
synonymous. 
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new covenant in my blood.’ (Luke 22:20, NRSV) 


And in the same way [He took] the cup after they had eaten, saying, ‘This cup which is poured 
out for you is the new covenant in my blood.’ (Luke 22:20, NASB) 


Notice that NRSV and the NASV both translate the attributive participle (td bzép Dav 


ékyvovvopevov, to hyper hymon ekchynnomenon, “that [which] is poured out for you”), in Luke 
22:20, as an adjectival clause modifying the noun “cup,” which correctly translates according to 
Greek syntax. 

Jesus spoke of His blood as representative of the new covenant. This new covenant 
brings the people of God into a personal relationship with Him through the forgiveness of sins. 
It goes almost without saying that this new covenant constitutes a radical alteration from the old 
covenant. This new covenant represents a revolutionary break with the past. It represents a new 
approach to man’s problem of relationship to God. In other words, God deals with sin once and 
for all. This new covenant answers this problem. 

This new covenant is based on forgiveness through the atonement of Christ. Under the 
first covenant, their failure to comply with the Law brought them under the curse of the Law. 
That covenant depended upon obedience of the people. On the other hand, the new covenant 
relies upon the obedience of Christ, Matthew and Mark. In Matthew/Mark, the word “blood” 
(aipa, haima) agrees with the attributive participle (tò ékyvvvépevov, to ekchynnomenon._), 
but also does the word “cup.” But in Luke 22:20 “blood” is dative (aipati, haimati), not 
nominative (aipa, haima). 


JESUS IS PROPHETICALLY THE NEW COVENANT 


The literal cup does not represent the new covenant, which is then, by some Christians, 
designated as twenty-seven books called the New Testament. Only the blood of Christ 
represents the new relationship between God and humanity. In actuality, Jesus is the New 
Covenant, not a book.**? Thus, the new covenant would not be invalidated through lack of 
perfect obedience on the part of man. In other words, God provided the means whereby He 
could put away sin once and for all. 

In seeking to draw attention to the wonder of this amazing truth, God through Jeremiah 
set forth the superiority of the new over the old: “I will forgive their iniquity, and their sin I will 
remember no more” (Jeremiah. 31:31-34). Further, this covenant, according to Jeremiah, is “an 
everlasting covenant” (32:40). Also, Ezekiel speaks of this covenant as an “everlasting 
covenant” (Ezekiel 16:60) as well as a “covenant of peace” (37:27). Isaiah also writes about this 
covenant as an “everlasting covenant” (Isaiah 55:3). What is the New Covenant that the 
prophets predicted? 

Leon Morris captures the essence of the new covenant when he writes: “This new 
covenant would be based on forgiveness, not on a profession of readiness to keep the law of 
God.”**4 Exactly, how this is to be accomplished, the prophets do not disclose completely. 


483 See Isaiah 42:6,: “I, the Lord, have called You in righteousness, And will hold Your hand; I will 
keep You and give You as a covenant to the people, As a light to the Gentiles.” 
484 7 eon Morris, The Atonement: Its Meaning & Its Significance (Illinois: Inter Varsity, 1983), 30. 
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Jeremiah, as mentioned above, sets forth the FACT, not the HOW of the new covenant. On the 
other hand, God through Isaiah, one hundred years earlier, tells the how, but not as fully 
developed as in Paul’s writings. Nevertheless, Jeremiah speaks of Jesus prophetically as “the 
covenant.” For instance, God exclaims: “I, the Lord, have called You in righteousness, And will 
hold Your hand; I will keep You and give You as a covenant to the people, As a light to the 
Gentiles.” (Isaiah 42:6). 

Yet, the Israelites only faintly understood these prophetic utterances. In fact, even after 
the coming of Christ, men still wanted to know about whom the prophet spoke, of himself or 
some other man. Luke narrates such a story in the Book of Acts. He informs us that a man from 
Ethiopia sought an answer from Philip as to whom the prophet Isaiah speaks. Philip begins with 
chapter 53 of Isaiah and preaches unto him Jesus. 

God deals with the sin problem in and through Jesus Christ. In this way God 
demonstrates His righteousness in and through Jesus Christ. Through Jesus, God confirms His 
righteousness in justifying the ungodly by setting forth Jesus as a propitiation for sins. 
Forgiveness of sins can only be forgiven through the pouring out of His blood. Our Lord 
restated this thought in the Passover with His disciples. His blood not only ratified the new 
covenant, but, at the same time, His blood represents the new covenant. As we reflect upon 
Jesus’ death, we are conscious that His death was also substitutionary. In other words, Jesus 
died for us. He poured out his soul for many for the forgiveness of sins. These words of Jesus, 
as reported by Matthew (26:28), also point to Isaiah 53, especially verse 12: 


Therefore I will divide Him a portion with the great, And He shall divide the spoil with the strong, 
Because He poured out His soul unto death, And He was numbered with the transgressors, And He 
bore the sin of many, And made intercession for the transgressors. 


Deliverance is only through substitution. That was the meaning of the blood of the 
slaughtered paschal lamb. Jesus poured out His soul for humanity. The death that Jesus died 
was for the death of the world. He died for everyone. He bore the sins of the human race. He 
died in the place of every individual. The words “for me” and “in my place” should be upon the 
heart of everyone. Deliverance by the blood was the outcome of divine wisdom. Those seeking 
emancipation from eternal death must exercise faith in the blood; they can be assured that the 
blood of Jesus Christ cleanses from all sin: “For this is My blood of the new covenant, which is 
shed for many for the remission of sins” (Matthew 26:28). 

Chapter 9 continues to develop my spiritual journey from legalism to freedom in Christ. 
This chapter focuses upon the “rebaptism” controversy that is very distinct within many 
Churches of Christ. Baptism is elevated almost to the point of “baptismal regeneration,” even 
though most would deny this emphasis. Many within the Stone/Campbell Movement deny the 
legitimacy of baptism if it is not performed with the formula, “for the forgiveness of sins.” 
Today, unlike the early reformers, one’s baptism outside the Churches of Christ is not 
legitimate. If one fails to understand that forgiveness of sins comes after baptism, one must be 
rebaptized with this particular highlighting —“for the forgiveness of sins.” This chapter details 
the original beliefs of the early church fathers along with the deviation from the Stone/Campbell 
Movement in the acceptance of Baptists and others who were immersed without a 
consciousness as to the precise moment sins are remitted. 
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9 


Rebaptism in the 


S tone/ Campbell Movement 


When the people heard this, they were cut to the heart and said to Peter and the other apostles, 
“Brothers, what shall we do?” Peter replied, “Repent and be baptized, every one of you, in the name 
of Jesus Christ for the forgiveness of your sins. And you will receive the gift of the Holy Spirit. The 
promise is for you and your children and for all who are far off—for all whom the Lord our God will 
call.” With many other words he warned them; and he pleaded with them, “Save yourselves from this 
corrupt generation.” Those who accepted his message were baptized, and about three thousand were 
added to their number that day (Acts 2:37-41). 


Is our baptism valid if we do not specifically understand at the time of our baptism that it 
is specifically “for the forgiveness of your sins”? If we misinterprets the precise moment that 
our sins are remitted, assuming that this interpretation is correct, does this mistake of the 
intellect invalidate baptism? Is baptism not legitimate if we do not believe that it is exclusively 
“for the forgiveness of our sins”? Or is baptism authentic because we believe that Jesus is the 
Messiah? What makes baptism true or false? How do we determine what is or is not scriptural 
baptism? These are questions the reformers had to face. These are also questions that Christians 
must face today. Is it ever correct to rebaptize someone? Is the demand for rebaptism on par 
with the command by Paul for rebaptism among the Ephesians? If not, why not? 

Our beliefs concerning this issue of rebaptism will determine our reaction or our 
relationship to others who do not understand at the time of their baptism that “for the 
forgiveness of your sins” is associated, in some sense, with baptism. The crucial question is: Is 
one a Christian if he or she is not baptized with the exact understanding that baptism is “for the 
forgiveness of your sins”? If we are baptized to obey God, is our baptism solid? Is baptism for 
just “one item” and nothing else? If baptism is not performed purposely “for the forgiveness of 
your sins,” should we be rebaptized? Alexander Campbell met this controversy with strong 
opposition.**° Not only did Campbell reject rebaptism, but David Lipscomb also responded with 


485 See Robert Richardson (1806-1876), Memoirs of Alexander Campbell (Indiana: Religious Book 
Service, 1897), 2: 444, where he jots down: 


Mr. Campbell had, however, always been entirely opposed to the practice of reimmersion upon 
such trivial grounds as were alleged in favor of it, believing it to be in all cases valid where there was 
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negative reaction against those who advocated rebaptism exclusively “for the forgiveness of 


your sins.”*°6 
ACTS 2:38 AND ITS IMPLICATIONS 


In the initial stage of the Stone/Campbell Reformation Movement, “forgiveness of sins” 
was not associated with baptism.**’ In order to understand the implications of Acts 2:38, the 
reformers had to wrestle with the details of this Scripture. What does a literary reading of this 
verse set forth? In other words, what are the commands and what are the promises in Acts 2:38? 
Does this passage contain two or four commands? Or are there two commands and two 
blessings in this verse? Are “remission of sins’**® and the “gift of the Holy Spirit” (KJV) 
blessings or commands? Are repentance and baptism commands or blessings? These are 
problems that challenged the early reformers. One of the many objectives of this essay is to 
search the primary sources of the early reformers to determine their reaction to rebaptism—for 
and against the practice. 


a sincere belief in Christ, however uninformed the baptized person might be at the time with regard to 
the nature or design of the institution. Nothing, he justly thought, could ever justify reimmersion, 
except a consciousness on the part of the individual that at his first baptism he was destitute of faith in 
Christ. 


See also, Alexander Campbell, “Rebaptism,” Millennial Harbinger 2, no. 2 (November 7, 1831): 483, where he 
voices his views against a second baptism for a particular purpose: 


To be baptized a second time for the remission of sins by itself, or for the Holy Spirit by itself, or 
for any one blessing, is without command, precedent, or reason from the New Testament. . . . But 
were not many of John’s disciples baptized again? Not one of them was baptized twice into John’s 
baptism; but some of them were once baptized into Jesus Christ. John baptized not into the name of 
the Lord Jesus, but into reformation, saying that “his disciples should believe in him that was to come 
after him.” There is neither precedent nor analogy to support this practice. 


486 See David Lipscomb, “Rebaptism Reviewed” Gospel Advocate (December 12, 1907): 272-23. Cited in 
Jimmy Allen, Re-baptism: What One Must Know To Be Born Again? (Louisiana: Howard Publishing, 1991), 
99—108. See also Lipscomb and Sewell, Questions and Answers (Nashville: Gospel Advocate, 1974), 49. 

487 See Richardson, Memoirs, 2: 207. Again, Richardson captures the absence of a consciousness of 
remission of sins associated with baptism when he pens: 


No special promises were recognized as connected with it, and it was very unusual to hear this 
subject presented at all, except when some one was about to be baptized. Mr. Scott, Elder Bentley and 
some others of the prominent preachers, were indeed aware that Mr. Campbell had spoken of it at the 
McCalla debate as a pledge of pardon, but in this point of view it was, as yet, contemplated only 


theoretically, none of them having so understood it when they were themselves baptized, and being 


yet unable properly and practically to realize or appreciate its importance in this respect. 


488 New King James Version. 
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Baptism and Forgiveness of Sins 


The perception of rebaptism “for the forgiveness of your sins” is not something new for 
believers today. This practice of rebaptism entered the Stone/Campbell Movement early in its 
origin.**? One of the most hotly debated and possibly the most misunderstood Scriptures in the 
New Testament is Acts 2:38. This passage is still utilized by many well-meaning believers to 
demand rebaptism and to separate themselves from other believers who were not baptized with 
the view to remission of sins, that is to say, remission after baptism, not before baptism.” Acts 
2:38 is employed by some members of the Churches of Christ to substantiate their belief that 
they and they alone belong to Christ. In other words, anyone who was not immersed with the 
understanding that baptism is specifically “for the remission of your sins” is not a part of God’s 
community. 

Thus, according to many Christians, a proper understanding of this blessing is the 
criterion by which we determine if we are or are not children of God. To state more clearly, 
salvation is based upon an intellectual assent to this dogma of “for the forgiveness of your sins.” 
This philosophy is saying that salvation hinges upon one’s belief of two objects: (1) belief in 
Jesus as the Messiah, and (2) belief in baptism “for the forgiveness of your sins.” Belief in 
number one is not sufficient for salvation without a belief in number two, so many advocate. 

As a result of this conviction, many believers have concluded that those who practice 
immersion, but not precisely “for the forgiveness of your sins” have not been added to the 
Christian ekklesia. If we are baptized to obey God, this motive of obedience alone, according to 
some, is not sufficient to validate baptism if we do not know the precise moment God remits 
sins.?' If we are only baptized “in [into] the name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy 
Spirit” (Matthew 28:19), then, according to many Christians, this immersion into the name of 
the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit is not sufficient for right baptism. If we do not understand at 
the time of our baptism that it is “for the forgiveness of your sins,” then our baptism is null and 
void. It is feared that if we accept other believers without a proper understanding of Acts 2:38, 
this will open the flood gate to the acceptance of other believers as Christians. Consequently, as 
a result of this mindset, many reason that Baptists are not Christians. 





489 See Alexander Campbell, “Re-immersion and Brother Thomas,” Millennial Harbinger 7, no. 2 
(February 1836): 56-64. 

490 See Dan Winkler, “The Present Day Discussion About: Baptism,” in Jim Law’s, Lectureship 
Director, The Restoration: The Winds of Change, Eighteenth Annual Spiritual Sword Lectureship [October 17- 
21, 1993] (Memphis, TN: Getwell Church of Christ, 1993), 385—399. See also William Woodson, “Preface,” 
in William Woodson, ed., Change Agent and Churches of Christ (TN: Sain Publications, 1994), 5, where he 
bemoans the practice of not making an understanding of “for the remission of sins” mandatory for baptism. He 
says, “That baptism for the remission of sins is mandatory to be understood and present in one’s becoming a 
Christian.” Again, see Ted Knight, “False Teaching on Baptism,” in Heaven’s Imperatives Or Man’s 
Innovations: Shall We Restructure the Church of Christ? Curtis Cates, ed., 1995 Memphis School of Preaching 
Lectureship (TN: Sain Publications, 1995), 353—361. 

4°! See Lipscomb, “Rebaptism Reviewed,” 49, for an overview of this mindset—obey alone is not 
sufficient for valid baptism. Lipscomb refutes the notion that one must understand that baptism is for the 
remission of sins in order for it to be acceptable to God. This article in quoted in this paper—see under caption: 
David Lipscomb and Rebaptism. 
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It is not uncommon for some members within the Churches of Christ to refuse to 
recognize believers in other denominations.*”” But this denial of acceptance was not the reaction 
of many of the forefathers within the Reformation Movement of the Churches of Christ. In fact, 
a large number held to the view that there were Christians within other denominations. Many of 
the early reformers accepted the Baptists as disciples of Christ.“ For this reason, they objected 
to reimmersion of those who wanted to identify with the Reformation Movement initiated by 
the Campbells to bring about renovation within the Christian Church. 


EARLY REFORMERS’ VIEWS OVER REBAPTISM 
WITHIN THE REFORMATION MOVEMENT 
WITHIN THE CHURCHES OF CHRIST 


Some of the early pioneers—Thomas Campbell (1763-1854), Alexander Campbell 
(1788-1866), Barton Stone (1772-1844), Walter Scott (1796-1861), David Lipscomb (1831- 
1917), Elisha G. Sewell (1830-1924), James A. Harding (1848-1922)—maintained that they 
were bringing about reform within the existing church of Christ, not restoration, but 





492 Some within the Churches of Christ deny that this movement is a denomination. For an admission 
that the Church of Christ is a denomination, see a comment by Alexander Campbell, one of the originators of 
the Stone/Campbell Movement, he wrote, as early as 1840, to a Baptist scholar, Andrew Broaddus, whom he 
called brother, about his concern over the written history of the Reformation Movement: 


Whenever the history of this effort at reformation shall have been faithfully written, it will appear, 
we think, bright as the sun, that our career has been marked with a spirit of forbearance, moderation, 
and love of union with an unequivocal desire for preserving the integrity, harmony, and co-operation 
of all who teach one faith, one Lord, and one immersion. In confirmation of this fact I am happy to 
add that no Baptist of good character for piety and morality, has ever been, because of a diverse 
theory or opinion, excluded from our communion or communities. . .. We, as_a denomination, are 
as desirous as ever to unite and co-operate with all Christians on the broad and vital principles 
of the New and everlasting Covenant. Alexander Campbell, “The Editor’s Response to Mr. 
Broaddus,” Millennial Harbinger, New Series, 4, no. XII (December 1840): 556 (Emphasis mine— 
bold and underlining). 


493 See Richardson, Memoirs, 2: 675, where he relates a conversation that he had with Alexander 
Campbell during his final earthly sojourn. Alexander expressed sorrow at the separation of his reform 
movement and the Baptist: “There was never any sufficient reason,” said he, “for a separation between us and 
the Baptists. We ought to have remained one people, and to have labored together to restore the primitive faith 
and practice.” See also Ibid., 518—519, the following comments of Alexander: 


We have one faith, one Lord, one baptism, but various opinions. These, when left to vegetate 
without annoyance, if erroneous, wither and die. We find much philosophy in one of Paul’s precepts, 
somewhat mistranslated: ‘Receive one another without regard to difference of opinion.’ We indeed 
receive in our communion persons of other denominations who will take upon them the responsibility 
of their participating with us. We do indeed in our affections and in our practice receive all 
Christians, all who give evidence of their faith in the Messiah, and of their attachment to his person, 
character, and will. 
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reformation.*** According to the early pioneers of the Stone/Campbell Movement, the church 
did not cease to exist; thus, the freethinkers did not wish to bury living persons by rebaptizing 
them. They reasoned that it was against the law to bury a breathing human being. If someone 
had been baptized to obey God, then, that individual was alive in Jesus. According to the 
reformers, meeting under a denominational name did not prevent one from belonging to God’s 
community of believers. In fact, the denominations spoke of themselves as the churches of 
Christ. 

Few Christians today are aware of how or when the practice of rebaptism “for the 
forgiveness of your sins” began, or even what position(s) the pioneers of the Stone/Campbell 
Movement took toward this practice of rebaptism of believers. The general assumption seems 
to be that baptism “for the forgiveness of your sins” has been insisted upon from the beginning 
of the Reformation Movement of the Campbells and Stone as one of its hallmarks. However, 
the historical facts dealing with rebaptism speak otherwise. To illustrate this fact of negative 
response to rebaptism by the reformers, then, it is necessary to cite original sources to discover 
their feelings and practice about this peculiar procedure that is promoted by many Christians 
today. One such example is one of the first reformers, namely, Barton W. Stone. 


Barton W. Stone 


In 1807, three years after The Last Will and Testament of the Springfield Presbytery, 
Barton W. Stone sought to defend infant sprinkling, but his unsuccessful attempt resulted in his 
acceptance of immersion of believers as scriptural baptism. Following this concept of believers’ 
baptism, Stone and his fellow Christian preachers immersed one another. At the time of these 
baptisms, neither Stone nor his fellow ministers associated “for the forgiveness of your sins” 
with baptism. But upon the discovery of this truth, Stone extended an invitation to accept Jesus 
based upon Acts 2:38; yet, this doctrine was not well received, and, as a result of this coolness, 
he continued to employ the use of the “Mourner’s bench” until 1825. Stone commented upon 
this thumbs down attitude over Acts 2:38 in his graphic description: 


The subject of baptism now engaged the attention of the people very generally, and some, with 
myself, began to conclude that it was ordained for the remission of sins. . . . Into the spirit of the 
doctrine I was never fully led, until it was revived by Brother Campbell, some years later.‘ 


Alexander Campbell 


Another early harbinger, Alexander Campbell (1788-1866), also questioned the “mode” 
of baptism—immersion or sprinkling, which? Upon the birth of his first child in 1812, he made 
a thorough investigation on the subject of infant baptism.*”° And, as a result of his research, he 
came to the conclusion that baptism is “immersion,” not “sprinkling,” and that baptism is for 


494 For an excellent treatment of the distinction between “reformation” and “restoration,” see Leroy 
Garrett (1918-2015), Stone-Campbell Movement (Missouri: College Press, 1981), 1—23. 
4°5 Barton Warren Stone, Biography of Elder Barton Warren Stone (Cincinnati: J.A. & U.P. James, 
1874), 61. 
496 See Richardson, Memoirs, 1: 391—396. 
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believers only.” Also, Campbell decided that Christian baptism could be performed upon a 


simple profession of faith, not just upon a “religious experience,” as so many Christians 
practiced.’ Following this inquiry, he, his father (Thomas 1763-1864), and five others were 
immersed (June 1812).*” 

In 1812, Campbell recorded his thoughts about the baptisms that took place. It is 
significant that “remission of sins” was not a part of the baptismal ceremony as is the practice 
among many Churches of Christ today. Campbell later reflected upon that momentous occasion 
by recalling his conversation with Matthias Luce (Luce was the one who did the baptizing in 
June of 1812.). 


I was immersed by a Regular Baptist, but not in a Regular Baptist way. I stipulated with 
Matthias Luce that I should be immersed on the profession of the one fact, or proposition, that 
Jesus was the Messiah the Son of God, when I solicited his attendance with me on that occasion. 
He replied that it was not usual for the Baptist to immerse simply on that profession; but that he 
believed it to be scriptural. Fearing, however, to be called to account for it by some of his brethren, 
he solicited the attendance of Henry Spears, a very worthy brother, for whose undissembled piety I 
always cherish the highest regard, to accompany him and to hear the half of the censure which might 
fall upon him for this great aberration from the good old Baptist way. Brother Spears accompanied 
him, and on this profession alone I was immersed; nor have I ever immersed any person but upon the 
same profession which I made myself.°°° (Emphasis mine—bold) 


It is generally taught that Alexander Campbell was immersed exclusively “for the 
remission of sins.” Mistakenly, some believers still postulate that Campbell was immersed 
expressly “for the remission of sins” by Matthias Luce, but the historical facts do not 
corroborate this belief. The truth of the matter is, he was immersed “on the profession of the one 
fact, or proposition, namely, that Jesus was the Messiah the Son of God,” nothing else. Twelve 
years after his baptism (1824), Campbell expresses concisely the same foundation of hope for 
the believer that he expressed in 1812: 


But the grandeur, sublimity, and beauty of the foundation of hope, and of ecclesiastical or social 
union, established by the author and founder of Christianity, consisted in this, that THE BELIEF OF 
ONE FACT, and that upon the best evidence in the world, is all that is requisite, as far as faith goes, 
to salvation. The belief of this ONE FACT, and submission to ONE INSTITUTION expressive of it 
is all that is required of Heaven to admission into the church. A Christian, as defined, not by Doctor 
Johnson, nor any creed-maker, but by one taught of Heaven, and in Heaven, is one that believes this 





497 Thid., 395. 
48 See Ibid., 398, where he records the events leading up to Campbell’s baptism: 


Alexander had stipulated with Elder Luce that the ceremony should be performed precisely 
according to the pattern given in the New Testament, and that, as there was no account of any of the 
first converts being called upon to give what is called a “religious experience,” this modern custom 


should be omitted, and that the candidates should be admitted on the simple confession that “Jesus is 
the Son of God. 


49 Thid., 397—398. 
500 Alexander Campbell, “Dialogue on Re-immersion,” Millennial Harbinger 3, no. 7 (July 2, 1832): 
319 (emphasis mine—RDB). 
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one fact, and has submitted to one institution, and whose deportment accords with the morality and 
virtue taught by the great Prophet. The one fact is, that Jesus the Nazarene is the Messiah.>”! 


Well-grounded baptism, according to Campbell, hinged upon “The belief of one fact” 
(Jesus is the Messiah) and “submission to one institution expressive of it” (baptism). 
Campbell’s stress was not upon “remission of sins,’”°°? but upon the belief that Jesus is the 
Christ, the Son of God. Since Campbell did not understand “for remission of sins” at the time 
of his baptism, was he still a Christian or a child of Satan? Was Campbell a member of God’s 
community (church) on earth? If he was a Christian, then, we must accept Campbell’s baptism 
as valid, based upon his belief that “Jesus the Nazarene is the Messiah.” If we accept 
Campbell’s baptism, how can we reject the baptisms of other believers as invalid? 

Baptism “for the remission of sins” gradually developed in Campbell’s thinking. In the 
earlier stages of his development of Christian baptism, Campbell’s theology of baptism did not 
include “remission of sins” with immersion until he developed his arguments against infant 
baptism with McCalla (1823). It is significant that Campbell did not associate “for the 
remission of sins” with baptism until this debate. It is also noteworthy that eleven years 
transpired between Campbell’s baptism and this debate. Even though Campbell introduced this 
concept in the McCalla debate, it was Walter Scott (1796-1861)—four years after the debate— 
who pioneered this doctrine of “for the remission of sins” and put this concept into his 
preaching, not Alexander Campbell.” Campbell later sympathized with those who did not 
understand its great importance. He composed his feelings by saying: 


We can sympathize with those who have this doctrine in their own creeds unregarded, and 
unheeded in its import and utility; for we exhibited it fully in our debate with Mr. McCalla, 1823, 
without feeling its great importance, and without beginning to practice upon its tendencies for 
sometime afterwards.-™ 





5°! Alexander Campbell, “The Foundation of Hope and of Christian Union,” The Christian Baptist 1, no. 
9 (April 5, 1824): 177. 
50? See Richardson, Memoirs, 2: 288, where he writes: 


Mr. Campbell greatly disapproved the practice of making such issues, and of using such strong 
and unguarded expressions as the “power of remitting sins” and “washing away sins in baptism.” 
“These,” said he, “have been most prejudicial to the cause of truth, and have given a pretext to the 
opposition for their hard speeches against the pleadings of Reformers.” The habitual use of such 
expressions he thought also calculated to lead men to overlook or disparage that faith in the sacrifice 
of Christ from which alone baptism derived its efficacy. On this account, in baptizing persons, he 
used only the simple formula, “Into the name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Spirit,” 
and forebore adding to it, like Mr. Scott and others, the expression “for the remission of sins.” “When 
any doctrine,” said he (Mill. Harb. For 1832, p. 299), “is professed and taught by many, when any 
matter gets into many hands, some will misuse, abuse and pervert it. This is unavoidable. We have 
always feared abuses and extremes.” 


503 See Richardson, Memoirs, 2:212—216. 
54 Alexander Campbell, Extra, “Remission of Sins,” Millennial Harbinger I, (July 5, 1830): 50. 
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Neither Barton Stone (1772-1844) nor the Campbells were reimmersed after discovering 
another blessing inherent in baptism; namely, “remission of sins.” This is not only true of these 
men, but there were others who responded to the “good news” of God that did not understand 
“remission of sins” as one of the blessings bestowed through immersion. For example, Robert 
Richardson (1806-1876) mentions Walter Scott, Elder Bently, and others who did not 
comprehend “for remission of sins” (KJV) at the time of their immersion. Richardson authored 
the following comments: 


Mr. Scott, Elder Bentley, and some others of the prominent preachers, were indeed aware that Mr. 
Campbell had spoken of it at the McCalla debate as a pledge of pardon, but in this point of view it 
was, as yet, contemplated only theoretically, none of them having so understood it when they were 
themselves baptized, and being yet unable properly and practically to realize or apprehend its 
importance in this respect.°°° 


Walter Scott first began preaching baptism “for the remission of sins” in 1827.°°° He had 
astounding success and baptized hundreds “for the remission of sins” as he cited Acts 2:38 in 
support of his newly found truth. Scott’s teaching is a landmark, not because it was the first 
time this understanding of baptism had been set forth in the Reformation Movement, but 
because it marked the turning point in preaching on this subject of baptism. Even though 
Campbell had previously related “remission of sins” with immersion (1823), nevertheless, 
Walter Scott deserves the credit for making an explicit and pragmatic application of immersion 
related to “remission of sins.” Richardson wrote: 


It was, however, reserved for Walter Scott, a few years later, to make a direct and practical 
application of the doctrine, and to secure for it the conspicuous place it has since occupied among the 
chief points urged in the Reformation.°”” 


Also, Richardson chronicles the first person to be immersed in the Stone/Campbell 
Reformation Movement “‘for the remission of sins.” He informs his readers that that man was 
Mr. William Amend. He then tells his readers that Mr. Amend responded to the preaching of 
Scott on November 18, 1827; he was the first person to be baptized specifically for this reason. 
Richardson elaborates on this scene: 


The people were filled with bewilderment at this strange truth brought to their ears, and now 
exemplified before their eyes in the baptism of a penitent for a purpose which now, on the 18" of 
November, 1827, for the first time since the primitive ages was fully and practically realized.*°* 


With the introduction of “for the remission of sins” as an element of baptism, needless to 
say, this idea created uneasiness on the part of many who did not understand this blessing at the 
time of their baptism. This controversy over the design of baptism “for the remission of sins” 


505 Richardson, Memoirs, 2:207. 
5% Tbid., 84. When he began preaching this doctrine, he was still associated with the Mahoning Baptist 
Association. 
507 Richardson, Memoirs, 2: 84. 
5°8 Thid., 2: 212-214. 
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created doubts in the minds of many believers concerning the validity of their own baptism 
prior to this discovery. Should they be rebaptized? This question was the “big question” in the 
minds of so many who wanted to be true to the Word of God. Alexander Campbell responds to 
the question of rebaptism by saying, “No.” In fact, in 1832, Campbell addresses the following 
argument to a fictitious opponent who championed the rebaptism position. 


Why on all your definitions of the kingdom, supposing, as you do, that he that is not formally and 
understandingly immersed for the remission of his sins cannot enter into this kingdom of heaven; and 
it being a fact that before the year 1823, since the fifth century, baptism for the remission of sins was 
not preached, and not until the year 1827 were many immersed with this apprehension of the subject. 
The dilemma in which your assumption fairly places you is this—either the promise of God has 
failed, or such persons as were baptized as you were the first time, are in the kingdom.” 


Campbell’s argument is that if “for remission of sins” must be known at the time of 
immersion in order for baptism to be accurate, then the church of Christ ceased to exist for 
several hundred years. He surmised that that which makes baptism legitimate is not that we 
believe it is “for the remission of sins,” but rather that we believe that Jesus is the Christ, the 
Son of God. He rationalized correctly that “for remission of sins” is not a command, but rather 
an executive act of pardon that takes place in the mind of God. Repentance and baptism 
demonstrates our response to God’s favor extended to us in the sending of His Son for our 
atonement. 

Campbell also understood Acts 2:38 as containing two commands and two blessings— 
not four commands. In other words, when we respond to repentance and baptism, God showers 
us with two gifts: (1) “remission of sins,” and (2) “gift of the Holy Spirit” (KJV). In Acts 2:38, 
we discover two commands (repentance and baptism) and two blessings (forgiveness of sins 
and the gift of the Holy Spirit). We cannot do the latter (these are promises), only the former 
(these are commands). In other words, we react through repentance and baptism; on the other 
hand, God awards through forgiveness and the gift of the Holy Spirit.°!° 





509 Alexander Campbell, “Dialogue on Re-Immersion,” Millennial Harbinger 3, no. 3 (March 5, 1932): 
119. 

510 For an examination of blessings bestowed upon the recipient of baptism, see Campbell, “Dialogue on 
Re-Immersion,” Ibid., 118—123, where he writes: 


A.—And I have sundry things to say which I deem of much importance on this subject, not yet 
said. One thing I wish you to reflect upon till next we meet, a proposition of such meaning. It is 
this—baptism cannot be repeated unless in its full sense. No person can constitutionally be immersed 
for remission alone—for the Holy Spirit alone—for coming into the kingdom alone. He must be 
baptized into Christ, in the whole and full sense of the institution, or not at all. Whether you may 
think it makes for you or for me, I request you to examine it as an independent proposition. 

In concluding let me remind you of the danger of running into extremes and eccentricities. The 
sanguine are liable to take detached and isolated views of favorite topics. Let us regard the whole 
truth in all its connexions, and give to each its proper importance. A sound understanding will always 
be on its guard against one-sided views of cardinal truths. Let us not be bewitched by the glare of 
novelty, by the brilliancy of new discoveries, nor obstinately and superstitiously attached to old 
opinions (p. 123). 
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Twenty Years after Campbell’s Baptism 


Approximately twenty years after Campbell’s baptism, he still preferred not to add “for 
the remission of sins” to the formula in baptism. Richardson has an insightful comment on 
Campbell’s procedure in baptism (The following quotation appears above, but this insight 
concerning Campbell’s procedure is worthy of double notice): 


Mr. Campbell greatly disapproved the practice of making such issues, and of using such strong 
and unguarded expressions as the “power of remitting sins” and “washing away sins in baptism.” 
“These,” said he, “have been most prejudicial to the cause of truth and have given a pretext to the 
opposition for their hard speeches against the pleadings of Reformers.” The habitual use of such 
expressions he thought also calculated to lead men to overlook or disparage that faith in the sacrifice 
of Christ from which alone baptism derived its efficacy. On this account, in baptizing persons, he 
used only the simple formula, “Into the name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Spirit,” 
and forbore adding to it, like Mr. Scott and others, the expression “for the remission of sins.” “When 
any doctrine,” said he (Mil. Harb. For 1832, p. 299), “is professed and taught by many, when any 
matter gets into many hands, some will misuse, abuse and pervert it. This is unavoidable. We have 
always feared abuses and extremes.”>!! 


David Lipscomb 


Even with Campbell’s arguments, the rebaptism controversy continued to strain the 
Christian community. Several years later, David Lipscomb (1831-1917) addresses this same 
issue of rebaptism. Sincerity existed on both sides of the point in question. The preposition 
“for” created the difficulty. The rebaptism debate centered on the meaning of this preposition in 
Acts 2:38. Lipscomb’s lengthy article on “Rebaptism Reviewed” is extremely helpful in 
understanding the mind-set on both sides of the matter of contention.°!” We cannot demonstrate 
this point of baptism more clearly than by quoting at length from Lipscomb: 


I am glad to have this article from Brother Chism. He presents the points in a clear and tangible 
form so they can be understood. I believe the question ought to and can be settled with all who desire 
to follow the will of the Lord and are willing to study and abide by his teachings. 

Some object to the name “rebaptism.” It is a re-immersion. The twelve at Ephesus were 
rebaptized. I believe persons ought to be rebaptized sometimes, and I call it “rebaptism.” I am glad of 
Brother Chism’s article because it places the practice on a ground that does not savor of infidelity. I 
feel shocked when professed Christians ask where the Bible says we must be baptized to obey God. It 
shows how little they know of the Bible or how ready they are to sacrifice the fundamental principles 
of the Bible to sustain a pet theory or a party. 

Brother Chism justifies the rebaptism practice on the ground that “for the remission of sins” in the 
sentence, “Repent, and be baptized every one of you in the name of Jesus Christ for the remission of 
sins” is a part of the command, and this seems to be the chief ground on which he bases the practice. I 
believe “into” is preferable to “for” but he seems to prefer “for.” But if “eis” or “for,” here is a part of 
the command, what becomes of the argument that it means “in order to obtain,” that Brother Chism 
and others make on the design of baptism with the sects? If it is a reward for obedience to the 
command, it cannot be a part of the command. That argument on this position is all wrong. It cannot 
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512 See Lipscomb, “Rebaptism Reviewed,” Gospel Advocate (December 12, 1907): 792-793. 
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be at once a part of the command and a reward for obedience to the command. Webster defines “for”: 
“The antecedent cause or occasion of an action.” It cannot be the promise as a result of the obedience 
and the obedience itself. I believe it should be “into,” indicating a result flowing from the act, so only 
indirectly a motive leading to it. There is certainly nothing in the sentence that demands it should be a 
part of the command. 

If there is uncertainty about it, let us test in another safe way. Let us interpret it by other similar 
scriptures. Take Acts 3:19: “Repent ye therefore, and turn again, that your sins may be blotted out, so 
that there may come seasons of refreshing from the presence of the Lord.” No one would say “that 
your sins may be blotted out” is a part of the command. It is a result to which obedience to the 
command leads. It is the same as “for the remission of sins” in Acts 2:38. “That your sins may be 
blotted out,” or remitted, or forgiven, mean the same. The forgiveness is the act of God, and man 
cannot obey or do God’s part in any work. He can only “repent, and be baptized . . . in the name of 
Jesus Christ”; and leave God to forgive his sins when he has complied with God’s requirements. 

These suggestions are a full reply to Brother Chism’s points. But I examine further. He says the 
command, “Repent, and be baptized every one of you in the name of Jesus Christ for the remission of 
sins,” is the exact equivalent of the commission given by the Lord. This is wrong. It is the application 
of that general law to one special case, and it is a mistake to interpret and restrict the general law by 
one special application of it. Numbers of our rebaptist friends ignore the commission altogether and 
find the law only in the application of it. (Acts 2:38) God first gave the law and then the application 
of it. Brother Chism reverses God’s order, passes by the general law, begins with one special 
application of it and then restricts the law to this one application. This is as if a lawyer were to find a 
man tried for stealing a horse. The general law against stealing is applied by the court to this one of 
horse stealing, and the lawyer afterwards restricts the law against stealing to this one case and insists 
that the law is not violated unless a horse is stolen. Brother Chism finds the first in their guilt they ask 
if pardon is possible, and they are told: “Repent, and be baptized in the name of Jesus Christ, and 
your sins shall be remitted.” To be baptized in the name of Christ is to be baptized as Christ directs— 
“Into the name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Spirit,” for in them remission of sins, 
which they so earnestly sought, would be found. But is that the only blessing that is to be found in 
these names that can or should move men to seek God? 

But Acts 2:38 is the commission applied to that particular case. Mark (16:15, 16) says: “Go ye into 
all the world, and preach the gospel to the whole creation. He that believeth and is baptized shall be 
saved; but he that disbelieveth shall be condemned.” Is “shall be saved” a part of the command in this 
case? Is it an obligation imposed on man? Does the obligation of man end with being baptized, and is 
not a promise to man to encourage him, in his weakness and infirmity, to believe and be baptized? 
Brother Chism will not contradict this. Does not “be saved” correspond exactly to “for [or “into”] the 
remission of sins?” There is no command in the remission of sins to men, but a promise of what God 
will do. 

The commission by Matthew is: “Go ye therefore, and make disciples of all the nations, baptizing 
into the name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Spirit; teaching them to observe all things 
whatsoever I commanded you.” This is applied in Acts 2:38 to the condition of those present. The 
people were taught, believed, and were commanded to be baptized into the name of Christ, into the 
remission of sins, and to be baptized “into the name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy 
Spirit,” because that is the only baptism Christ authorized. When they are baptized into these names, 
they are baptized into the remission of sins. Into these names, embracing remission of sins in 
common with all spiritual blessings, are results flowing from the obedience and constitute no part of 
the obedience. These different promises mean the same and cannot be a part of the obedience. 

I think Brother Chism must agree to these points so far, and own “for remission” is a promise to 
lead to obedience. It is not the only promise. Other promises in Christ may lead as well as this one. 

We both agree that remission of sins is a motive to lead to obedience. He seems to think it the only 
motive, or at least the leading and essential motive to lead to baptism, and without this as the leading 
and controlling motive the baptism is not acceptable to God. I do not believe this. I believe there is 
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one motive that must be ruling, controlling, ever-present motive in all service to God, without which 
no service is acceptable to him. That is, we must do the service in the name of Jesus, the Lord. 
“Whatever ye do, in word or in deed, do all in the name of the Lord Jesus, giving thanks to God the 
Father through him.” (Col. 3:17.) All Jesus did in heaven and on earth was done to please his Father. 
Nothing can be done in his name that is not controlled by the same desire. The law was: Be baptized 
“into the name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Spirit.” This is frequently expressed by 
“in” or “into” the name of the Lord Jesus.” To be in one of these names or person is to be in all. In 
Christ are many blessings; no human being can know all. God has revealed a few that appeal to our 
conditions of the persons. Acts 2:38 is not the only application of this commission to the conditions 
of man. 

Take the case of the Samaritans. They had been wicked; the Jews despised them and refused to let 
them worship with them; but despite their surroundings, they were willing to obey God. The heart of 
the Almighty is very tender toward those unfortunately situated but willing to obey him. Those who 
fail to see this are ill fitted to understand and obey God. God sent his servant to the Samaritans. 
“When they believed Philip preaching good things concerning the kingdom of God and the name of 
Jesus Christ, they were baptized, both men and women.” In the name of Jesus remission of sins was 
enjoyed, but in his name and kingdom are many other precious blessings. 

Then there is the Ethiopian eunuch. He was a God-fearing man. He had come several hundred 
miles to worship God according to his appointments. He was studying God’s word. God was so well 
pleased with him that he sent his servant to teach him the way of the Lord more perfectly. He 
preached Jesus to him. He asked and was baptized into Christ. I do not think “for the remission of 
sins” was made prominent in this conversion, because he was serving God according to the best light 
he had and was guilty of no great sin. 

Then, Cornelius was a Gentile, a good man according to the light he had. He worshipped God. 
Peter said he feared God and worked righteousness; that commended him to the favor of God, who 
sent his angel to him. His alms and his prayers were treasured as a memorial before God. Peter told 
him he was out of Christ, out of God, and he was “baptized in the name of the Lord Jesus.” Was 
much stress laid on “the remission of sins” in this case? He was baptized in the name of Christ, to 
obey God. Brother Chism, if you had been there, could you have objected to receiving Cornelius 
unless “for the remission of sins” was present and controlling motive in his baptism? The very same 
Peter that told the bloody-handed murderers to be baptized “for the remission of your sins” tells 
Cornelius to be baptized “in the name of Jesus Christ,” and said nothing of remission of sins. Why the 
difference? 

Then those at Ephesus. (Acts 19:1-7). They were serving God according to the best light they had, 
had been baptized into John’s baptism “for the remission of sins.” They had not learned that John’s 
baptism had been superseded by baptism “into the name of the Lord Jesus,” as prescribed in the 
commission. When they heard these things, “they were baptized into the name of the Lord Jesus.” 

No emphasis was laid on “for remission” in these cases, but great emphasis on “into the name of 
the Lord Jesus,” as prescribed in the commission. The law was applied to suit the condition of the 
person. The apostles did not believe that stealing a horse was the only stealing that could be done nor 
that remission of sins is the only motive to lead men to obey God. Why are not all these applications 
of the case as much for our instruction as Acts 2:38? Why is not the command to be baptized into 
Christ, into the name of the Father and Son and Holy Spirit, as much the command of God as “for 
remission of sins”? why is it not as important that men understand baptism is into Christ as to 
understand it is for the remission of sins? If we follow the Bible up, we find that in the writings to the 
churches and to Christians the emphasis is laid on having been baptized into Christ, having put on 
Christ, and living, dying, and being raised in Christ. 

There are now cases corresponding in state to these cases of conversion in Acts. I could mention 
many. The girl mentioned by Brother Holt that had likely, like Timothy, known the Scriptures from a 
child, wished to obey Christ, but, not oppressed with the guilt of sin, she had not studied that point. 
Would the Father reject her because she wanted to follow Christ in her innocency and her youth? 
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While man is to love and trust God because God is good and blesses those that do his will, the idea 
that we must know what we are to get for and in each service, and that our service is acceptable only 
as we understand and render the obedience for the blessings we are to get, is repulsive to God. 
Abraham was the great model of faith for all future generations of the world. He followed God from 
his father’s home, not knowing whither he went or what he would receive. 

In the service that was most pleasing to God, the offering of his son as a sacrifice, which secured 
the promise, “In thy seed shall all the nations of the earth be blessed.” Abraham obeyed without a 
promise whether any blessing would be received. The obedience seemed to defeat the promise that 
God would of his son make a mighty nation. The antitype of Abraham’s offerings of his son was God 
offering his only Son to die for the world. This is continually held up as the great example given to 
man to follow. It places the truth beyond all controversy that God is best pleased with the service that 
is rendered him at great sacrifice, from love of him, without any promise of blessing. Job said: 
“Though he slay me, yet will I trust in him.” That is the service God loves. We have other thoughts 
along this line we wish to offer.°!3 


In addition to Lipscomb, there were others who also wrote against the practice of 
rebaptizing for the specific purpose of “for remission of sins.” For example, E. G. Swell (1830- 
1924), James A. Harding (1848-1922), John F. Rowe (1827-1897), F. B. Srygley (1859-1940), 
F.W. Smith (1858-1930), and J. C. McQuiddy (1858-1924).°'4 This cloud of witnesses did not 
make “remission of sins” the criterion whereby they determined if one’s baptism was authentic. 
This controversy still continues to rage like wild fire. Allen also refers to two other outstanding 
contemporary Church of Christ preachers—B. C. Goodpasture (1895-1977) and C. A. Norred 
(1888-1969)—that did not make a conscious understanding of “remission of sins” a prerequisite 
for sound baptism. In other words, they accepted those who had not been immersed expressly 
for this purpose.’ 


Alexander Campbell’s Dialogue 


Returning to the rebaptism controversy in 1832, Campbell develops forceful arguments 
against the procedure of rebaptism.°'® In order to expose what he considered fallacies in the 
arguments in favor of reimmersion, he sets up a dialogue on reimmersion between two fictitious 
characters—Alexander (A) and Rufus (R). Rufus argues for rebaptism and Alexander argues 
against rebaptism. In this dialogue, Campbell fights against rebaptizing individuals who were 
baptized upon the confession of faith in Jesus the Messiah, even though they may have labored 
under the impression that their sins were remitted six months before they were baptized. The 
following is Campbell’s scenario in which he represents two individuals (Alexander and Rufus) 
discussing the subject of rebaptism: 





>!3David Lipscomb, “Rebaptism Reviewed,” Gospel Advocate (December 12, 1907): 792-793; cited in 
Jimmy Allen, Re-baptism? What One Must Know To Be Born Again (Louisiana: Howard Publishing, 1991), 99- 
108. I took the liberty of dividing Lipscomb’s long paragraphs into shorter paragraphs for ease of reading. 

514 See Allen, Re-baptism, 108-126. 

515 Tbid., 131-138. 

516 This series of dialogues on reimmersion occurred seventy-five years earlier than Lipscomb’s article 
(“Rebaptism Reviewed”) cited above. 
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Have you really been baptized? 

Not re-baptized in my sense of the word; for I regard my former baptism as nothing better than infant 
sprinkling. 

If no better than infant sprinkling, you certainly ought to have been baptized. But you must mistake 
the meaning of that essay, if you suppose it regarded infant sprinkling as Christian immersion. It 
applies not to such a hypothesis. What I designate re-immersion, is the immersion of one a second 
time, who had voluntarily and understandingly confessed Jesus to be the Messiah, the Son of God; 
and as such cheerfully submitted to him, and was immersed into his name as Mediator, as Prophet, 
Priest, and King. Were you not immersed upon such a profession some ten years ago? 

I was about that time immersed without understanding the meaning of it, and had no respect to the 
immersion of my sins in immersion: for I believed that I was forgiven six months before my 
immersion, through faith in the blood of Jesus. 

You had faith, then, in the blood of Jesus, and consequently regarded him as the Messiah. 

Yes: I had faith in him, indeed: but I was not immersed for the remission of my sins. I was immersed 
because Jesus was immersed in the Jordan, and because he commanded all believers to be immersed. 
And such a baptism as this you now say is no better than no baptism or than infant sprinkling. Does 
an infant act at all, does its understanding, will, affections, or conscience feel or act in reference to the 
example, authority, command, or promise of Jesus Christ? Surely you confound things that differ, the 
breath and length of heaven. 

Oh! There is some difference, indeed! But as touching the remission of sins, an infant as much 
expected it in its sprinkling, as I in my first immersion. 

That may be, for you say that you thought; nay, were assured, that your sins were remitted six 
months before you were immersed. But this, in my judgment, constitutes no reason why you should, 
after ten years citizenship in the kingdom of Christ, be again immersed. When I was naturalized a 
citizen of these United States, there were certain immunities and privileges attached to citizenship 
which I had not in my mind at that time, nor were they any inducement to me to be naturalized, any 
more than to that child now sleeping in the arms of its mother. But did that circumstance annul my 
naturalization and leave me an alien? 

I dare not say there was no church of Christ, no kingdom of God all this time. But I will say the 
church was in the wilderness. 

That helps you not. It was still a church, although it was in the wilderness; and this destroys your 

assumption. I admit that he who understands not fully the Lord’s day, the Lord’s supper, and 
Christian immersion, cannot fully enjoy the blessings of the gospel of Christ, and that it makes all the 
difference between the wilderness and the fruitful field to understand fully these institutions: but yet 
there are degrees both in faith and knowledge; and he that lives in the wilderness still lives. 
I am candid to confess that I did not foresee this impediment in my way. But, come, does this greatly 
detract from the importance which you and others attach to the discovery of the capital item of the 
ancient gospel—baptism for the remission of sins? This indeed is the only item that obtains for the 
ancient gospel the eminence that it claims. 

Not in the least. It stands true that this is its proper meaning. The not understanding of this 
institution has prevented many Christians from enjoying its benefits; but the not understanding it does 
not make them aliens from the kingdom of Jesus.*!” 


517 Alexander Campbell, “Dialogue on Re-Immersion,” Millennial Harbinger 3, no. 3 (March 5, 1832), 
119-121. See also Campbell, “Dialogue,” Millennial 3, no 5 (May 2, 1832): 220-224; Ibid., no. 6 (June 7, 
1832): 262-264; Ibid., no.7 (July 2, 1832): 316-321. 
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Dr. John Thomas’ Controversy 


The rebaptism debate, in part, began with Dr. John Thomas (1805-1871). The rediscovery 
of “remission of sins” associated with baptism was bound to lead, sooner or later, to someone’s 
questioning whether baptism could be accurately administered to a person who did not 
understand that particular aspect of the ordinance. In the early stages of the Stone/Campbell 
Movement, Dr. Thomas was apparently the first person to emphasize rebaptizing those who 
did not understand “for the remission of sins” at the time of their baptism. Alexander Campbell 
quoted from the Religious Herald, a journal hostile to the Stone/Campbell Movement, which 
was eager to point out the differences between Campbell and Thomas on rebaptism. The article 
quickly points out Campbell’s objection to Dr. Thomas’ views and practice on rebaptism: 


Progress of the Reformation—re-baptism—We understand that Mrs. Dr. Thomas was recently re- 
baptized for the remission of sins. Mrs. T. had previously been baptized on a profession of her faith, 
as we understand, by Mr. Burnet the Reformer. Recently her mind had become disquieted as to the 
validity of her baptism. Being confined to her room, and yet anxious to have the ordinance 
readministered, a bathing-tub was procured, carried into her room, filled with warm water, and Mrs. 
T. immersed for the remission of her sins, by Mr. Joseph Woodson, one of the members of the 
Sycamore church. Mr. Campbell objects to this amendment of his new theory—but who shall decide 
when Doctors disagree?>!® 


Campbell’s “Extra” for December 1837 analyzed a number of opinions of Dr. Thomas 
that he regarded as discordant inclinations. One of these heretical trends was reimmersion of 
immersed believers. Campbell penned: 


His re-immersion for the Baptists, and his no prayer system of preaching the word together with 
his representing all those immersed among the Baptists as immersed antichrist, are strong indications 
of the schismatical drift of our Apostolic Advocate.*!” 


This statement of Campbell concerning the Baptists is not a well-known fact, at least as 
far as I can detect in my conversations with various believers with a Church of Christ 
background.” Campbell entertained the notion, contrary to many Churches of Christ in the 20" 
century, that the Baptist were Christians. He opposed referring to the Baptist as “immersed 
antichrist.” But, in the very beginning of the Stone/Campbell Movement, the reformers 


518 Religious Herald, “Sneers of the Enemy,” quoted in the Millennial Harbinger, 7, no. 5 (May 1836): 
231. 

519 Alexander Campbell, “Extra, No. 1—New Series,” Millennial Harbinger 1 (December 1837): 587. 

520 Campbell’s father also manifested this same attitude of brotherness among the various 
denominations. For examples of this mindset, see Thomas Campbell, Declaration and Address where he spoke 
of “brethren of all denominations,” in C. A. Young, Historical Documents Advocating Christian Union (Joplin, 
Missouri: College Press, 1985, reprint), 91. Also, in the “Appendix” of the Declaration and Address, Campbell 
speaks of other believers as “churches of Christ” as well as brothers and Christians. Consider the following 
terms of endearment: “our brother,” Christian brethren,” “our fellow-Christians,” “acknowledged brother,” 
“acknowledge each other as Christians,” “to our brethren,” “acknowledge each other as brethren, and love as 
children of the same father,” and “our dear brethren.” See also Leroy Garrett, “Baptists As Brothers,” 
Restoration Review 16, no. 3 (March 1974): 253—254. 
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considered all baptized believers as members of the church of Christ. As we read the primary 
sources, this acceptance of “other believers” in other denominations is self-evident. 


Escalation of the Rebaptism Controversy 


The rebaptism issue grew into the third most significant controversy to plague the Church 
of Christ.**' The other two thorns were the missionary societies and the mechanical instruments 
of music.” This particular controversy over baptism “for the remission of sins” reached its 
zenith with Austin McGary (1846-1928). McGary established the Firm Foundation (September 
1884) for the purpose of advocating rebaptism for those who did not understand “for the 
remission of sins” at the time of their baptism.” He contended that when a man believed in 
Jesus, repented of his sins, and was baptized in order to “obey God,” still, this obedience was 
not sufficient to become a child of God. We are not children of God until we are baptized 
purposely “for the remission of sins,”°?* according to McGary. Lipscomb responds to this 
position by writing: 


To take one truth or one motive out of a number given by God and say, “This one shall be 
understood, and the others need not be,” is to do violence to the order of God, and is to crystallize a 
sect around a truth, wrested from its God-given place, ignoring other truths just as important. This is 
to form a sect.>”> 


The battle rages over the practice of rebaptism; Lipscomb receives a letter of inquiry 
concerning the purpose of baptism: “Brother Lipscomb: What is baptism for, and what does 
John 3:5 mean?”>”6 To this he replies: 


The leading purpose of baptism is to bury the man dead through faith and repentance to the world 
out of himself and raise him in Christ Jesus. “Go ye therefore and teach all nations, baptizing them 


521 For a brief overview of this rebaptism controversy, see Leroy Garrett, “Restoration and Baptism,” 
Restoration Review 13, no. 10 (December 1971): 145—150. Also consult Earl Ervin West, The Life and Times 
of David Lipscomb (Henderson, TN: Religious Book Service, 1954), 225. See also Eckstein, Churches of 
Christ, 251-262. 

522 Steven Daniel Eckstein (1893-1975), History of the Churches of Christ 1824-1975, 251. 

523 For a discussion of the Firm Foundation, see Earl Irvin West (1920-2011), The Search for the 
Ancient Order: A History of the Restoration Movement 1849-1906 (Indiana: Religious book Service, 1950, 
2:405-408. See also Eckstein, Churches of Christ, 251, 255. 

54 See Eckstein, Churches of Christ, 252, where he says, 


The crux of the issue centered primarily around the Baptists and immersed Methodists and 
Presbyterians, who sought membership in the church of Christ on the basis of their first immersion. 
Before McGary raised the issue, churches of Christ generally had accepted all immersed believers 
into their membership without requiring rebaptism although there may have been a fundamental 
difference of opinion regarding the purpose of baptism. 


eon Lipscomb and Swell, questions Answered (Tennessee: McQuiddy Printing, 1921; reprint, (Tennessee: 
Gospel Advocate, 1974), 66 (page references are to reprint edition). 
56 Thid., 36. 
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[eis] in the name of the Father and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” Baptizing them into the name 
of the Father and the Son and the Holy Spirit puts them into the enjoyment of all the blessings to be 
received in Christ, the blood of Christ, the remission of sins, the fellowship of God, Jesus Christ, and 
all the intelligences of the universe that are in fellowship with God.°”’ 


Again, Lipscomb receives another question related to baptism: 


Brother Lipscomb: Please answer in the columns of the Gospel Advocate if you do, or ever did, 
take the position that if a person came to you and said he believed that God for Christ’s sake had 
pardoned his sins, you would try to teach him better, but, if you could not, that you would take and 
baptize him in that condition, believing that he was already saved. Please answer, as you are accused 
by several brethren of taking that position several years ago. I am a little over a year old in the 
gospel.>78 


To this question Lipscomb answers: 


I have never found where God has ever suspended the acceptability of man’s service on man’s 
knowing the moment God rewarded the service, or the time and reason of a blessing. If he has done 
this, I do not see who can be saved. The highest type of faith is that of Abraham. He did God’s 
commands, left all and followed him, “not knowing whither he went. . . . God made many promises 
to Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob of blessing, and how and when the blessing would come. They, through 
having their spiritual vision clouded by their surroundings, failed to understand the nature or special 
time of the divine promises; yet God never withheld the promise when in obedience to him they came 
to the appointed place. Christ so often and so plainly told the apostles that he would be crucified and 
raised from the dead the third day; yet their minds were so preoccupied with other views that they did 
not see or understand or believe it. They failed to believe it because they did not see it. They had 
confidence in Jesus and faith in the truth of his teaching, but the preoccupation of their minds with the 
idea of a temporal kingdom and earthly glory hindered their seeing the truth then. Jesus did not reject 
their service because they failed to see this, the most important item in his teaching. He knew, if led 
on to obey truly other truths they did see, that they would come to see the fullness of this truth. 

Peter on Pentecost preached: “The promise is unto you, and to your children, and to all that are 
afar off.” Yet he was slow to understand and believe the promise was to the Gentiles, because his 
prejudices were in the way. These prejudices were so blind when they were aroused, after he had 
opened the door to the Gentiles; they led him to refuse to eat with them as brethren. Yet his service 
was accepted. God makes allowance for human ignorance and human weakness, and accepts service 
despite much blindness and many errors, or we are all lost. It is only weak man, who imagines that he 
knows all truth that makes service depend upon a perfect understanding of God’s purpose and times. 


The truth is, there are different motives given in the Bible to lead men to obedience. The highest, 
holiest motive to obedience is that which led Jesus—the desire to fulfill all righteousness—to do the 
will of God. I would fear much to meet Christ at the judgment seat of God if I reyected him who did 
what God commanded him, led by the motive that led Jesus Christ to obey him. When a man trusts 
God and honors him from the desire of obeying him, he acts from the motive that is more pleasing to 
God than any other. 

Jesus said: “Though ye believe not me, believe the works: that ye may know, and believe, that the 
Father is in me, and I in him.” (John 10:30) If they could not believe through the words of Jesus, yet 
could believe through his works, he was willing to accept them. Take this as an example: A man is 
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528 Thid., 65. 
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born and reared in a Presbyterian family. From childhood he is taught to believe that infant sprinkling 
and all the practices of the Presbyterian Church are right. He lives in all good conscience and tries to 
do the will of God. In reading the Bible, he sees that God requires men to believe, then be baptized. 
He sees that baptism is a burial. In his anxiety to do the will of God, he is baptized, before his 
attention has ever been directed to the fact that is “for the remission of sins”; but he is moved by the 
same motive that led Jesus to be baptized—a desire to fulfill all righteousness. Who will say that 
man’s baptism is not acceptable to God? Who will say he ought to defer a duty that he knows God 
requires at his hands until he learns all the blessings God will bestow, and just where and when each 
blessing will come in, and why it is bestowed? If that is necessary, no man can ever tell when he 
should be baptized. Such a contention arises from a very mistaken ideas of God’s character and of the 
ground of his mercy to man. The ground of God’s mercy to man is not that man understands and 
knows how God works or the point when and where he bestows his blessing; but it is that man is 
weak, sinful, helpless, willing to trust God and follow him, not knowing whither he leads. ... It is 
not necessary to understand all truth before he obeys what he does understand.>”? 


Lipscomb versus McGary 


As the debate continued, Lipscomb pressures McGary to deny that Alexander Campbell 
or Tolbert Fanning (1810-1874) or “that host of heroes” were Christians because they were not 
baptized knowingly “for the remission of sins.” McGary boldly answers that if Campbell was 
not baptized “for the remission of sins,” then his baptism was null and void.°*? Undoubtedly 
McGary did not know that Campbell had not been baptized expressly “for the remission of 
sins,” since he called him “brother.” In addition to Lipscomb’s discussions, James A. Harding 
(1848-1922) also conducted written debates with Austin McGary and J. D. Tant (1861-1941) on 
the subject of rebaptism.°*! Stephen Daniel Eckstein calls attention to the castigation of a 
number of well-known reformers by McGary: 


McGary retorted that Lipscomb and others who defended Baptist baptism were Cambellites. He 
sarcastically asserted that such men as J. W. McGarvey, F. W. Allen, Isaac Errett [1820-1888], J. A. 
Harding and J. M. Barnes [1836-1913] of other states, Wilmeth and Rawlins, the Clarks, Carlton, 
McPherson, Homan and others taught that Baptists are “in Christ” and when they die, “strict Baptist, 
they go to rest in Jesus.”>°? 


Again, Eckstein writes: “The Christian Courier asserted that the church was suffering from the 
‘rebaptism hobby that is being furiously ridden’ by a faction among the Disciples of Christ.”>°? 
Another Journal (Christian Messenger) entered the rebaptism controversy. Once more Eckstein 
pens: “The Christian Messenger declared that rebaptism ‘is so preposterous that it seems no 
man or woman with intellect to be accountable could be deceived by it. Yet this delusion that is 
leading away hundreds of disciples in Texas at the present time.’”>** 





52 Thid., 65-67. 
530 See Eckstein, Churches of Christ, 257. 
531 For a more detailed review of this controversy, see Ibid., 251-262. 
53? Thid., 257. 
533 Thid., 259. 
54 Thid., 258. 
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Tolbert Fanning 


Tolbert Fanning (1810-1874) also objected to rebaptizing those who were satisfied with 
their baptism, even Baptists. He composed the following thoughts on the subject: “We teach the 
Baptist the Christian religion and after understanding the great facts, if they are satisfied with 
their baptism, I know of no brother who would not fellowship them.’”°*> The acceptance of 
members from the Baptist church without rebaptism was wide spread among the early 
Reformation preachers. James R. Wilburn says, 


Fanning and his associates, unlike their Baptist neighbors who commanded baptism “because of 
remission of sins, believed that immersion was necessary to salvation. Still, it was often the practice 
of preachers in the Churches of Christ to receive members into fellowship from the Baptist Church 
without rebaptism, even though the Baptist generally taught that salvation followed faith with 
baptism a subsequent event.>*° 


Also, Wilburn quoted from the Gospel Advocate (1855—to present) and the Christian 
Review to substantiate this fact of not rebaptizing: 


We received two additions from the sects without baptism, seven by baptism, one restored, and 
one confession [to be baptized later], or again, ‘The result of our meeting is nineteen additions to the 
cause of Primitive Christianity, four of whom were from the Baptist, and fifteen were immersed.’ 


Fanning delighted in the saying, “Though we are not the only Christians, we are 
Christians only.”°° Wilburn further writes about Fanning’s refusal to deny that there were 
Christians among the denominations: 


While Fanning continually censored division, he was not prepared to deny that there were 
Christians in the denominations that he saw around him. “That there are Christians in confusion,” said 
he, “we doubt not,” and then later he wrote, “While we could cheerfully fellowship all who are pure 
and of good report in the denominations, should we admit the divine origin of any sect, this fact alone 
would certainly afford unmistakable evidence of insincerity.”>*? 


Harding versus Tant 


Lloyd Sears, in his biography of James A. Harding (1848-1922), describes one incident 
that should serve as a valuable practical example for Christians today. As he explains: 


On the “rebaptism” issue, which was threatening to divide the church, J. D. Tant [1861-1941] was 
invited to give a series of lectures opposing the views of Harding and Lipscomb. L. S. Chambers 





35 James R. Wilburn, The Hazard of the Die: Tolbert Fanning and the Restoration Movement (Texas: 
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relates that he was surprised to see Harding, after a lecture, put his arm around Tant and walk with 
him across the campus to Harding’s home for dinner. He learned to his astonishment and his great joy 
that “brethren could be brethren though they differed.”>*° 


A lesson about brotherly love existed in their relationship to one another and to God. This 
attitude did not last long among Christians. Around the turn of the century, as mentioned above 
in the “Lipscomb versus McGary” controversy, the rebaptism question again posed one of the 
greatest threats to the unity of the Spirit. With the rise of the Firm Foundation (1844—2008), 
this issue of contention reached its zenith—division occurred. In the face of great turmoil, 
Lipscomb and Harding and Sewell (1830-1924) still objected to rebaptism. Sears wrote about 
these three and the Gospel Advocate staff: 


On this issue David Lipscomb, Harding, E. G. Sewell, and the Advocate staff and readers in 
general held that the only requirements for baptism which are stipulated by Jesus and the apostles 
were a faith in Jesus as the Son of God, repentance, and confession.>*! 


E. G Sewell (1830-1924) also responded to this controversy in Questions Answered. 
Someone (name withheld by Sewell) posed the question: 


Brother Sewell: Do Baptists baptize individuals into the Baptist Church or into the church of 
Christ? If into the church of Christ, how do they get into the Baptist Church? If into the Baptist 
Church, how must one proceed to come from the Baptist Church into church of Christ?>*7 


The following citation is Sewell’s reaction to the above question: 


I do not read one word about any Baptist Church in the New Testament, and, therefore, not a word 
about any one ever having been baptized into a Baptist Church. Hence, I shall not attempt to answer 
how such an unscriptural thing can be done, except to say that no such thing can be done by divine 
authority by any one. Nor do I read of any one ever having been baptized into the church of Christ. I 
do read of people being baptized into Christ and “into the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of 
the Holy Ghost.” I read also, plainly, that Paul and the Romans “were baptized into Christ.” (“Rom. 
6:3) 

Then, again, I read where Christ said, when speaking of himself as the Son of God: “Upon this 
rock I will build my church; and the gates of hell shall not prevail against it.” (Mt. 16:18) I learn also 
that the Greek word ekklésia [éxxAnoia], which is rendered church, means literally the “called-out 
ones.” Therefore the word church means the people that obey the gospel and are thus called out of the 
world into Christ. The word church, therefore, does not mean a denomination, but it means the Lord’s 
people on earth; and these make up the spiritual body of Christ, but in no modern sense of that word a 
denomination. 

The whole idea of a Baptist Church, and that such a church is a denomination, is purely human. 
There is nothing of that sort one single time named in the New Testament. Study the word church as 
given in the New Testament more closely, and you will not trouble yourself nor others about people 
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being baptized into the Baptist Church. The whole idea is a human invention not once named in all 
the oracles of God. 

The matter of being baptized into Christ, and that whenever this is done they are the Lord’s 
people, is plainly revealed, but not in any sense as a Baptist denomination. I have been preaching for 
about sixty-two years, and have never had any one to come forward to unite with the church of Christ 
that said he had been baptized into the Baptist Church. If such a one ever does, I will try to teach and 
treat him as the word of God directs. . . . But I have found a number of people that said that when 
they were baptized they did it in submission to the will of God, and they were encouraged to all at 
once take their stand among those who are simply Christians and to live the Christian life as the word 
of God directs. So I am in no dilemma in regard to the questions you ask. 

But those that require all those who have been baptized to do God’s will to be baptized again, 
“having in view that baptism is for the remission of sins,” are the ones that are in the ditch, there 
being no authority in the word of God for any such procedure. There is but one way to get into the 
church of Christ, and that is by a humble obedience to the gospel of Christ. But I am under no 
obligation to try to tell how to get into the Baptist Church, as no such church is revealed in the word 
of God.*** 


From the above response by Sewell, one can surmise that there is no such thing as a 
Baptist Church, a Methodist Church, a Presbyterian Church, or, for that matter, a Church of 
Christ Church. There is only one body and that body consists of all those who put their trust in 
Jesus for salvation. The ekklesia of Christ had its origin in God and its beginning on the fiftieth 
day after Passover. From that day to this day, everyone who responds to the Gospel of Christ 
through repentance and baptism is added to God’s community (church) on earth. 


REFORMATION VERSUS RESTORATION 


The question that confronts every believer is: Is the Stone/Campbell Movement a 
Reformation Movement or Restoration Movement? The Stone/Campbell Movement started out 
as a Reformation Movement, but this call for reform eventually degenerated into a Restoration 
Movement. In other words, the Stone/Campbell Movement crystallized into another 
denomination.“ In its early stages the reformers were seeking to bring about reform within the 
existing churches, but, as time went on, many in this movement came to the conclusion that the 
church needed to be restored—there were no Christians in the denominations. This failure to 
make a distinction between the words reformation and restoration has created warring factions 
on every corner—each claiming to be the restored church. Rebaptism is a product of the 
restoration mindset. 

Is there a valid distinction between a reformation movement and a restoration 
movement? An analysis of these two concepts reveals the distinguishing characteristics of these 
two various philosophies. For example, a Reformation Movement recognizes Christians in 
existing churches, that is to say, other Christian fellowships, and also seeks to bring about 
reform within the surviving movement. On the other hand, a Restoration Movement labors 


“Tbid., 49-50. The above citation as appears as one paragraph in the original source, but I (Dallas 
Burdette) have taken the privilege of creating a number of paragraphs for ease of reading. 

“Out of this Reformation Movement evolved three distinct fellowships: (1) Churches of Christ, (2) 
Christian Churches, and (3) Disciples of Christ. Then, from these three separate fellowships, there are many 
subdivisions within each group—each distinctive party claiming to be the “one true church.” 
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under the impression that the church ceased to exist and must be restored—such as the 
Anabaptist movement.°* 

The Campbells as well as other reformation preachers recognized that there were 
Christians in the denominations, but, nevertheless, they all sought to bring about reform within 
the Christian community. This is the same mind-set that earlier reformers—John Wycliff, 
(1330-1384), Martin Luther (1483-1546), and John Calvin (1509-1564)—sought to accomplish. 
In other words these three men sought to bring about reformation within the existing church. 
But, on the other hand, Zwingli’s movement was a true Restoration Movement.*“° 


REBAPTISM IN ACTS 19 


Acts 19 is appealed to by many Christians to uphold the practice of rebaptizing those who 
did not understand “for the remission of sins” at the time of their baptism. Acts 19 is often cited 
as proof-text for this demand for rebaptism. The question of rebaptism still confuses many 
concerned Christians. Is there ever any reason for one to be rebaptized? Luke informs 
Theophilus that Paul rebaptized some believers at Ephesus because they had not been baptized 
“into the name of the Lord Jesus,” but rather they had previously been baptized under John’s 
baptism. The question is: Is this act of rebaptism in Ephesus a valid reason to rebaptize those 
who were baptized “in the name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Spirit” (Matthew 
28:19) according to Jesus’ instructions to the disciples? Alexander Campbell’s “Dialogue on 
Re-immersion” goes right to the heart of the matter in differentiating between the baptism of 
Jesus and the baptism of John. He writes: 


(Alexander). They say they had not heard the name of the Holy Spirit mentioned as given. This at 
once astonished Paul. Why, says he, into what name, not for what gift, were you immersed, seeing 
you have not heard of the Holy Spirit? I need not repeat their answer. Paul was no longer astonished. 
He knew the name of the Holy Spirit and of Jesus went together; and that John immersed into no 
name. He only preached that they should believe in him that was to come after him. Paul explained 
the subject to them. When they heard this they were immersed into the name of the Lord Jesus. No 
special purpose of receiving the gift of the Holy Spirit in or after baptism. For they received this gift 
by imposition of hands. . . . Paul laid his hands on them; they were baptized with a special reference 
to this gift. I need not now say to you that there is no authority for supposing that they did not receive 
baptism in its full sense; because there is no special exclusion of any one blessing common to others, 
nor reference to any one blessing as especially to be sought in the institution. No person, I think has 
authority to say they were not immersed for the remission of sins, or that they were immersed 
exclusively for the Holy Spirit; both of which seem to have been taken for granted by you, friend 
Matthias.°7 


45 The Anabaptist did not recognize other believers as Christians. They believed that the church needed 
to be restored, not reformed. This attitude is similar to some Churches of Christ. See C. Leonard and Richard T. 
Hughes, Discovering Our Roots: The Ancestry of Churches of Christ (Abilene, Texas: ACU Press, 1988) for a 
thorough analysis of the distinction between a Reformation Movement and a Restoration Movement. Again, as 
mentioned above, it would be helpful for one to consult Garrett [1918-2015], Stone-Campbell Movement, 1— 
23, for a brief overview of the dissimilarity between the two concepts. 

546 For a Brief overview of the impact of these men, see Leonard and Hughes, Ancestry, 21-34. 
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The thrust of the command for rebaptism centered on: “into the name of the Lord Jesus.” 
In other words, baptism is into what name, not what gift. 


Context and Acts 19 


What is Acts 19 concerned with? This episode at Ephesus is a classic example of some 
who were reimmersed. But, why were they reimmersed? When one embarks upon an answer, 
one must always consult context." The first step in explaining Scripture is to read the text. To 
fathom a passage involves the immediate context, the remote context, and the larger context. 
The immediate context includes verses preceding and following the reference that we are 
studying. On the other hand, the remote context may take in the entire book in which the text is 
found. Also, the larger context may embrace the whole of God’s written revelation. This 
understanding of contexts helps us to determine the meaning or meanings that we attach to any 
distinct phrase. Otherwise, we, as interpreters, may impose conjectured convictions on a text 
without due reflection upon what the author says. Without a conception of a context, our 
particular context tends to shape our understanding and interpretation of the message. Sidney 
Greidanus is correct when he says, “An interpreter must be careful not to read more into a text 
than is actually there at that particular stage of redemptive history.” 

Merely reciting Scriptures that draw attention to certain party dogmas is not 
sufficient to determine the meaning of the text. Remember that the context is the 
determining factor in trying to arrive at a correct insight. We must not employ Holy 
Scriptures in a way the Holy Spirit did not employ them. It is the context that informs us as to 
the reasoning of Paul in demanding their baptism “into the name of the Lord Jesus.” The 
context reveals that they were not baptized “into the name of the Lord Jesus.” 5° 
The reason assigned for rebaptism in Acts 19 has to do with an inadequate or false fundamental 
teaching concerning baptism in the name of Jesus. John’s baptism looked toward the coming of 
the Son of God, but Jesus had come. Now, everything, which includes baptism, must be done 
“into the name of the Lord Jesus” (Acts 19:5). There is no justification for the modern practice 
of rebaptizing individuals who were baptized “into the name of the Lord Jesus.” Whether we 


548 The word context, as the etymology intimates, means the connection of thought supposed to run 
through every passage that constitutes by itself a whole. In analyzing context, one discovers that there is the 
immediate context, the remote context, and the larger context. See Milton S. Terry, Biblical Hermeneutics: A 
Treatise on the Interpretation of the Old and New Testaments (Grand Rapids: Zondervan, 1886, reprint, nd), 
210 for an excellent treatment on context. 

59 Sidney Greidanus, The Modern Preacher and the Ancient Text (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans Publishing 
Company, 1988), 71. Sidney Greidanus is professor emeritus of preaching at Calvin Theological Seminary, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. 

530 Obviously, there are other reasons for individuals to be reimmersed. For instance, if a person is 
lacking in either faith or repentance at the time of baptism, then this lack of faith or repentance would make null 
and void the act of baptism. Again, if one is baptized to follow the crowd or if one is baptized in order to 
receive a handout from the church, then one’s baptism is invalid. If a person is baptized in order to satisfy a 
nagging husband or wife, then that person’s baptism is unacceptable. If one is baptized to accomplish some 
unworthy purpose, then that individual’s baptism is worthless. One must act on the right motive—an aim to 
obey God. If one’s objective is to obey God, then when one is baptized “into the name of the Lord Jesus,” then 
that person can rest upon the assurance that his or her baptism is acceptable to Almighty God. 
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are baptized “in the name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Spirit” or “into the name 
of the Lord Jesus”—both are synonymous. After Peter’s sermon about God’s plan of salvation 
in the home of Cornelius, he, too, “ordered that they be baptized in the name of Jesus Christ” 
(Acts 10:48). 

As we reflect upon baptism as practiced by other Christians, we observe that they too 
baptize “in the name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Spirit.” In the words of Jesus 
as reported by Mark: “Whoever believes and is baptized will be saved, but whoever does not 
believe will be condemned” (Mark 16:16). Anyone who believes and is baptized “in [into] the 
name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Spirit” has a baptism that is as solid as a 
rock. We are not required to fully understand the efficacy of baptism in order for it to be 
pleasing and acceptable to God. If we are obedient to the Gospel of Christ because of our faith 
in Jesus as the Messiah, the Savior of the world, then, that our baptism is legitimate. 

Campbell, as well as many other reformers, saw emphatically the disastrous 
consequences of any other view. For this reason Campbell wrote: 


Let me once more say, that the only thing which can justify reimmersion into the name of the 
Father, of the Son, and of the Holy Spirit, is a confession on the part of the candidate that he did not 
believe that Jesus was the Messiah, the Son of God—that he died for our sins, was buried, and rose 
again the third day, at the time of his first immersion—that he now believes the testimony of the 
Apostles concerning him, and desires to be buried and rise with Christ in faith to a resurrection to 
eternal life. The instant that rebaptism is preached and practiced on any other ground than that now 
stated—such as deficient knowledge, weak faith, a change of views—then have we contradicted in 
some way and made void the word of the Lord—‘He who will believe and be immersed shall be 
saved”—then have we abandoned the principles of the present reformation, instituted experience 
meetings, committees for examining candidates, changed the bond of union, and made something else 
than belief of the gospel facts the faith of the gospel.”°>! 


MANY BLESSINGS ASSOCIATED WITH BAPTISM 


We cannot deny that the Holy Spirit associates various gifts, effects, blessings, and 
fellowship with the Trinity in water baptism. The following is a brief list of benefits associated 
with baptism: (1) forgiveness of sins [Acts 2:38],°°? (2) union with Christ [Galatians 3:26ff], (3) 
release from the power and guilt of sin as well as sharing in the risen life of the Redeemer 
[Romans 6:1-11], and (4) regeneration [Titus 3:5]. In water baptism, God showers many 
blessings upon penitent sinners. God in his infinite wisdom has prepared a way for man to share 
in the death, burial, and resurrection of Jesus the Savior of the world (Romans 6:3-5). 

The question that confronts us is: Must we understand the full implications concerning 
the benefits associated with baptism and, at the same time, holds or possesses full knowledge 
about baptism in Matthew 28:18-19? For example, Jesus informs His disciples that when one is 
baptized “in the name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Spirit” (Matthew 28:19), 
then that person enters into a covenant relationship with the Trinity. But how many understand, 





55! Alexander Campbell, “Re-immersion and Brother Thomas,” Millennial Harbinger 7, no. 2 (February 
1836): 63. 
552 Ananias expresses the same truth in exhortation to Paul concerning his response to the Lord: “And 
now what are you waiting for? Get up, be baptized and wash your sins away, calling on his name” (Acts 22:16). 
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at the time of their baptism, this particular blessing designated in water baptism? How many 
understand that God gives “the gift of the Holy Spirit” (Acts 2:38) at the time of baptism as an 
earnest of his/her inheritance (Ephesians 1:13-14).°>° 

If we believe and are baptized in compliance with Mark 16:16,°* is our baptism valid? If 
our baptism is not valid, then we cannot help but wonder, why not? One objective of baptism is 
to rise with Him through the faith of the operation of God (Colossians 2:12).°°° Must we be 
aware of all the implications in the various viewpoints about baptism for it to be genuine? Does 
the weight of our baptism depend upon our awareness that baptism is “for the remission of sins? 
Or does the authenticity of our baptism rest upon our belief that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of 
God? The question that confronts every believer is: Is it what we believe about baptism that 
matters, or is it in whom we believe that determines the realness of baptism? 
J. M. Powell (1907-2004) lists twenty-two purposes for being baptized. Must one get the picture 
of each and every reason for baptism before it is valid? The following is a brief description of 
the twenty-two objectives accomplished in baptism as enumerated by Powell: 


There are many purposes of water baptism mentioned in the New Testament; among which we 
mention the following. 1. Salvation, (Mark 16:16); 2. Sins remitted, (Acts 2:38); 3. Sins washed 
away, J (Acts 22:16); 4. Puts on Christ, (Galatians 3:27); 5. Puts off past sins, (Colossians 2:11, 12); 
6. Gets one into Christ (Galatians 3:27); 7. Gets one into the body of Christ, (1 Corinthians 12:13); 8. 
Call on the name of the Lord, (Acts 22:16); 9. The right to wear the name of Christian (1 Corinthians 
1:10-15); 10. Raised with Christ (Colossians 2:12); 11. Becomes a child of God, (Galatians 3:26,27); 
12. Sins are forgiven, (Sins are forgiven (Colossians 2:11, 12); 13. Becomes a new creature, (2 
Corinthians 5:17); 14. Contacts the blood of Christ, (Romans 6:3, 4); 15. Receives a good conscience, 
(1 Peter 3:21); 16. Cleansed, (Ephesians 5:26); 17. Set apart for Christian worship and service 
(Ephesians 5:26); 18. Baptized into the death of Christ, (Romans 6:3, 4); 19. Born again (John 3:3-5); 
20. Receives all spiritual blessings in Christ, (Ephesians 1—3); 21. Added to the Lord’s church, (Acts 
2:41, 47); 22. We are baptized into the name of Christ, (Matthew 28:19).°°° 


Baptized into Nothing? 


With some Christians, one’s baptism is nothing if it is performed by other fellowships 
who do not baptize with the specific formula “for the forgiveness of sins.” In other words, when 
other churches baptize individuals, it is into nothing, not into Christ. This position on baptism is 
the reason why many Christians within the Churches of Christ do not recognize other believers’ 


553 «And you also were included in Christ when you heard the word of truth, the gospel of your 
salvation. Having believed, you were marked in him with a seal, the promised Holy Spirit, who is a deposit 
guaranteeing our inheritance until the redemption of those who are God’s possession—to the praise of his glory 
“ (Ephesians 1:13-14). 

554 “He said to them, ‘Go into all the world and preach the good news to all creation. Whoever believes 
and is baptized will be saved, but whoever does not believe will be condemned’” (Mark 16:15-16). 

555 «In him you were also circumcised, in the putting off of the sinful nature, not with a circumcision 
done by the hands of men but with the circumcision done by Christ, having been buried with him in baptism 
and raised with him through your faith in the power of God, who raised him from the dead” (Colossians 2:11- 
12). 

556 J, M. Powell, The Cause We Plead: A Story of the Restoration Movement (Nashville: 20" Century 
Christian, 1987), 178. 
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baptisms. Jimmy Allen, professor of Bible at Harding University, responds to this kind of 
attitude in his book on Re-Baptism? What One Must Know To Be Born Again: 


Baptized Into Nothing 
Objection: 


If one believes there are scripturally immersed people in denominations, he must believe a person can 
be baptized into nothing. A fellow Christian said, 


Some strange 
brethren among us take the position that one can be scripturally baptized into a denominational 
church. His sins are forgiven they say but he begins worshipping in error. If he learns the truth, upon 
confessing his error, not being baptized again, Christ will accept him into His church, it is supposed. 
Is it possible to be baptized into nothing? In the eyes of the Lord denominational churches are not 
part of his plan to save man and do not exist!!! The church of our Lord DOES exist and one MUST 
be baptized into the Body of Christ that is the church (1 Cor. 12:13; Eph. 1:21-22). 


Response: 


1. It is wondered if Lipscomb, Harding, Sewell, McQuiddy, Srygley, et.al. were “strange 
brethren” because they believed there were born-again people in denominational groups. Our brother 
thinks some of us are strange because we do not agree with him. Strange means “not according to the 
ordinary way.” Had he lived a hundred years ago, his would have been the minority view, and he 
would have been regarded as “strange.” Obviously, labels do not prove beliefs to be either right or 
wrong. 

2. The objection does not allow for division to exist in the body of Christ. It is wrong for 
brethren to be divided (1 Cor. 1:10-15), however, division does exist. Suppose one in the anti- 
cooperation fellowship should immerse a person who understood sins were remitted in baptism. 
Would the individual not be made part of the body of Christ because the anti-cooperatives are not in 
fellowship with us? This same reasoning can be applied to the anti-Bible class people, one-container 
brethren, instrumental-music folks, and those in the premillennial movement. All teach that 
immersion is essential to salvation, but each has a distinct fellowship. Are they baptizing into 
nothing? 

3. No one is scripturally baptized into a denomination, and this is true of those whom we 
immerse, although they may initially have a denominational view of the church. One can be baptized 
in obedience to God’s command (Mark 16:16) and at the same time have the mistaken view that 
immersion makes him a member of a party. He is wrong about the party, but he is right about 
obedience. Repeatedly, it is said in this work that it is obedience to the truth that causes the Lord to 
add one to the body, which is the church. If the error held invalidates the truth, then no one received 
remission at baptism, since all of us had some misconceptions when we were immersed. All honest 
people will admit that because of ignorance and misunderstanding, they still do not know everything 
about water baptism.°°” 


57 Jimmy Allen (1930-2020), Re-Baptism? 191-192. See also Allen’s section on “Response to 
Objections and Question,” 139-216. Another informative essay is his “Into What Were You Baptized,” 217- 
245. 
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Campbell and the Baptism Formula 


The stature of Alexander Campbell warrants the inclusion again of a quote from Robert 
Richardson in which he expresses the sentiments of Campbell’s feeling about the enforcement 
or use of formulas in baptizing. Richardson (1806-1876) writes: 


Mr. Campbell greatly disapproved the practice of making such issues, and of using such strong 
and unguarded expressions as the “power of remitting sins” and “washing away sins in baptism.” 
“These,” said he, “have been most prejudicial to the cause of truth, and have given a pretext to the 
opposition for their hard speeches against the pleadings of Reformers.” The habitual use of such 
expressions he thought also calculated to lead men to overlook or disparage that faith in the sacrifice 
of Christ from which alone baptism derived its efficacy. On this account, in baptizing persons, he 
used only the simple formula, “Into the name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Spirit,” 
and forebore adding to it, like Mr. Scott and others, the expression “for the remission of sins.” “When 
any doctrine,” said he (Mill. Harb. For 1832, p. 299), “is professed and taught by many, when any 
matter gets into many hands, some will misuse, abuse and pervert it. This is unavoidable. We have 
always feared abuses and extremes.” 558 


CONCLUSION 


The early reformers were not immersed with a consciousness of “remission of sins” 
flashing like neon lights at the time of their baptisms. The pioneers set forth their objections to 
the practice of rebaptizing individuals who were baptized upon the confession of their faith that 
Jesus is the Son of God. This chapter has drawn upon original sources to set forth the beliefs of 
sincere godly men. We observe from this composition that equally devout men advanced 
different views. This essay has sought to present the players in the Stone/Campbell Movement 
in their own historical setting in order to draw the present day readers into the thinking and 
arguments of the original preachers and editors of the new reform movement against the 
practice of reimmersion. 

Since the reformers give a clear picture of their own thoughts, then this in-depth study of 
baptism gives lengthy citations from the original fountains. Even though many of the quotes are 
quite lengthy, nevertheless, the citations are worth repeating at some length. In view of the fact 
that many of their original sayings have been divorced from their historical dimension, this 
paper has sought a reconciliation of the Sitz im Leben’? (social setting) for a proper 
interpretation of the intended meanings by the reformers. In seeking an answer to this 


558 Richardson, Memoirs, vol., 2, 288. 
55 See Millard J. Erickson, Concise Dictionary of Christian Theology (Grand Rapids: Baker, 1994), 
155, where he says, 


Sitz im Leben. A German phrase meaning “setting in life,” that is, the particular life setting in 
which a teaching was given or formulated. In form and redaction criticism, Sitz im Leben may be the 
situation in which Jesus gave a teaching, the situation of the church as it preserved and expressed the 
teaching, or the situation to which the Gospel writer was addressing the final form of the teaching. 
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perplexing problem of reimmersion, it is the duty of every believer to apply sound methods of 
exegesis” to the original texts of Scripture. 

This extended survey of “Rebaptism in the Stone/Campbell Movement” should assist 
many Christians to exercise more toleration toward those who have not arrived at the same 
conclusions as themselves. Every prayer to God should call upon God to help all believers to 
understand that the overriding factor in baptism is our desire to obey God. The Scriptures teach 
that anyone baptized into the name of Jesus is a part of God’s kingdom. One’s longing to 
submit to God is the dominant principle for legitimacy in any baptism. 

Baptism is just one of the many controversies existing in this once united body known as 
the Churches of Christ. The subject of instrumental music also divided the Stone/Campbell 
movement into warring factions. Chapter 10 examines the traditional approach concerning the 
absence of instrumental music among the Churches of Christ. In this examination, attention is 
called to the misapplication of Ephesians 5:19, which misuse continues to lead toward 
advancing division among God’s people. This chapter on music is designed to lead individuals 
out of legalism into freedom in Christ. 


5 Tbid., 53, where he writes: “Exegesis. The obtaining of the meaning of a passage by drawing the 
meaning out from rather than reading it into the text.” 
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10 


od Is A Lover of Music 


Careful handling of the Bible will enable us to “hear” it a little better. It is all too easy to read the 
traditional interpretations we have received from others into the text of Scripture. Then we may 
unwittingly transfer the authority of Scripture to our traditional interpretations and invest them with a 
false, even an idolatrous, degree of certainty.>°! 


How do we approach our study of the Scriptures? Do we regard the Holy Scriptures 
as simply a repository of isolated proof texts rather than as narratives unfolding the 
Gospel of God? The study of Ephesians 5:19 is an excellent example of proof texting. 
Numerous Christians, especially within the Churches of Christ denomination, wrench this 
Scripture out of its context in order to uphold their traditional interpretation—acapella versus 
instrumental. The context of the whole of God’s written Revelation is cast aside in order to 
maintain the orthodoxy of inherited traditions from our forefathers in the faith. This 
radical/traditional view is not rebellion against God and His Scriptures, but rather, an honest 
mistake of the heart/mind. Unfortunately, audience relevance is frequently avoided in the 
study of God’s written Revelation. 

One objective of this study is to examine the Scriptures in context in order to arrive at a 
more accurate interpretation of God’s Word. The study of Paul’s writings reveals his 
interpretation or commentary on Israel’s Scriptures. If we follow Paul’s employment of the 
Hebrew Scriptures, we will begin to interpret the whole of God’s word in a radically new way. 
As we approach the study of instrumental music, our study of the Hebrew Scriptures will permit 
new rays of light to shine upon this issue. The Christian community is divided over hand-me- 
down traditions inherited from our church fathers versus what the Word of God really conveys. 
For example, Berkhof calls attention to a distinction between what the Bible teaches versus the 
teachings of inherited traditions from the so-called authoritative interpretations by the so-called 
established ecclesiastical Church of one’s own historical background: 


The Reformers believed the Bible to be the inspired Word of God. But, however strict their 
conception of inspiration, they conceived of it as organic rather than mechanical. In certain 
particulars, they even revealed a remarkable freedom in handling Scriptures. At the same time, they 


regarded the Bible as the highest authority, and as the final court of appeal in all theological 


5l D, A. Carson, Exegetical Fallacies (Grand Rapids: Baker Book House, 1984), 14. D.A. Carson (b. 
1946) is one of the most respected New Testament scholars in the world. A respected teacher, author, and 
speaker, he is currently research professor of New Testament at Trinity Evangelical Divinity School, and the 
president of The Gospel Coalition. He has served as pastor of Richmond Baptist Church and as the first dean of 
the seminary of Northwest Baptist Theological College, now known as Northwest Baptist Seminary. 
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disputes. Over against the infallibility of the Church they placed the infallibility of the Word. Their 
position is perfectly evident from the statement that the Church does not determine what the 
Scriptures teach, but the Scriptures determine what the Church ought to teach.° (Emphasis 
mine—underlinging and bold) 


How did the Jews of Paul’s day interpret “singing and playing”? In order to interpret 
Ephesians 5:19 accurately, we need to look through lenses of the Middle Eastern Paul in his use 
of the Hebrew Scriptures. Remember, “The Scriptures determine what the Church ought to 
teach.” Not one New Testament writer ever condemned singing with an instrument. Psalm 150 
is a psalm calling for praise with instruments. Praise is the obligation and gladness of all 
creation. Praise is not only a human necessity and a human requirement, but it is also a human 
delight. Our praise to God is our response to His power and mercy. It is inappropriate and 
wrong not to praise God. God should be praised because He is God. Praise does its work 
among humans as much as it does among the heavenly host. Psalm 150 is the fifth in the group 
of Hallelujah psalms that conclude the Book of Psalms. Psalms 150 is enclosed by “Praise the 
LORD” (150:1, 6). Sandwiched between the beginning and end of this psalm, we observe ten 
imperatives—“praise God” is employed once and “praise him” is utilized nine times. 

This psalm, as well as the preceding four, calls upon God’s people to praise Him 
with all kinds of instruments. For instance, six imperatives occur within three verses in which 
several musical instruments are employed in praise to the LORD: 


Praise him with the sounding of the trumpet, praise him with the harp and lyre, * praise him with 
tambourine and dancing, praise him with the strings and flute, > praise him with the clash of 
cymbals, praise him with resounding cymbals. (Psalm 150:3-5) 


An analysis of this Psalm reveals that the Psalmist tells who is to be praised: “Praise the 
LORD” (v. 1); next, the psalmist reveals why He is to be praised: “Praise him for his acts of 
power; praise him for his surpassing greatness” (v. 2); then, who is to praise Him: “Let 
everything that has breath praise the LORD” (v. 6). And, finally, how should God be praised? 
The psalmist does not leave this to the imagination. He tells how he is to be praised—the 
LORD is to be praised with music (vv. 3-5). 


PRAISE IN THE OLD TESTAMENT 


We can say that God is a lover of music. Music is a witness to the power of God. Music 
has the ability to capture the beauty of God’s grace and love and to evoke feelings beyond the 
range of ordinary words. Praise is an outward manifestation of the gratitude of the one 
redeemed. Another one of the praise Psalms is quite clear: “Sing to the LORD with 
thanksgiving; make music [yéAate (psalate),°™ to touch sharply, to pluck, pull, or to twitch] to 


our God on the harp” (LXX: 146:7; NIV: Psalm 147:7). Singing (139, “nw) and making music 





562 Louis Berkhof, Principles of Biblical Interpretation: Sacred Hermeneutics. (Grand Rapids, MI: 
Baker Book House, 1950), 26. 
563 Septuaginta, (Deutsche Bibelgesellschaft Stuttgart) 1979. Psálate is a verb—second person, plural, 
aorist, active, indicative—from psallo. 
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(Hebrew: 37733, zam-m‘ri) rekindles devout affection within the souls of men and women. One 
makes music with instruments. Through melody God is able to convey divine light and warmth 
into our understanding of the unsearchable riches of Christ. God uses psalms, hymns, and 
spiritual songs as a means of remembrance upon what God has accomplished for sinful man 
through Jesus. 

The Book of Psalms began with an emphasis upon the Torah of the LORD as the way of 
life and ends with an invitation to “Let everything that has breath praise the LORD” (v. 6). 
Psalm 150 is a doxology from the beginning to the end. This Psalm begins with Hallelujah 
(Hebrew: 73 1297, hal’-10 yah’) and ends with Hallelujah (hal'-14 yah’). All creation is summoned 
to take part. The last five psalms (146—150) are encased with the words: “Let every creature 
praise his holy name” (Psalm 145:21b) and “Let everything that has breath praise the LORD” 
(Psalm 150:6). 
As stated above, every half-line begins with an imperative form—“praise”’: 


Praise the LORD. Praise God in his sanctuary; praise him in his mighty heavens. ° Praise him for 
his acts of power; praise him for his surpassing greatness. ° Praise him with the sounding of the 
trumpet, praise him with the harp and lyre, * praise him with tambourine and dancing, praise him with 
the strings and flute, ° praise him with the clash of cymbals, praise him with resounding cymbals. ° 
Let everything that has breath praise the LORD. Praise the LORD. (Psalm 150:1-6) 


The Hebrew title for the Book of Psalms is t2hillim (aan, “praises,” pronounced: té hill 
lim), which is the equivalent of the Greek word psalmois. This term, t2hillim, represents much 
of the contents of the Book of Psalms. The Hebrew word for Psalms is derived from the Hebrew 
word 725 (halal, pronounced: ha lal, to praise), as in Hallelujah (7271777, hal’-1a yah’). In the 
English translations, the Greek word waApdéc (psalmés) means “a twanging of bow strings or 
harp strings).”°°* Albert Barnes also notes that the Greek word for psalm (psalmés) is from the 
Greek word wad (psdllo) meaning: 


To touch, to twitch, to pluck—as the hair or beard; and then, to touch or twitch a string, to twang, 
that is, to cause it to vibrate by touching or twitching it with the finger . . . an instrument for striking 
the strings of a lyre, as a quill. Hence the word is applied to instruments of music employed in praise, 
and then to acts of praise in general.°® 


PRAISE IN THE NEW TESTAMENT 


The verb waAAw (psalld) is also employed in the New Testament as expressing praise. 
The verb psdll6 has its primary meaning ““to sing’ with at least the possible nuance of ‘to sing’ 
with instrumental accompaniment.”>© This verb carries the idea of “I play on the harp,” that is 





54 J. B. Payne, “Book of Psalms,” in The Zondervan Pictorial Encyclopedia of the Bible, vol. 4, Merrill 
C. Tenney, General Editor (Grand Rapids: Zondervan, 1976), 925. 
%6° Albert Barnes, Psalms (London: Blackie & Son, 1872; reprint, Grand Rapids: Baker 1998, ix (page 
references are to reprint edition). 
566 Ralph W. Harris, Executive Editor, The New Testament Greek-English Dictionary: Sigma—Omega, 
Word Numbers 4375—5457, vol., 16 (Springfield, Missouri: The Complete Biblical Library, 1986), 541. 
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to say, “or other stringed instrument.’°°’ The New Testament writers employ the word psalmés 
(woApdc) in two senses: (1) the Old Testament psalms, and (2) songs of praise and joy.°°? For 
example, Paul in writing to the Romans declares: 


For I tell you that Christ has become a servant of the Jews on behalf of God’s truth, to confirm the 
promises made to the patriarchs so that the Gentiles may glorify God for his mercy, as it is written: 
“Therefore I will praise (wad, psald, “I will sing praise”*°’) you among the Gentiles; I will sing 
hymns to your name.” (Romans 15:8-9) 


By the use of the word wadudc (psalmos), Paul is not excluding instruments, even 
though the singing may be without musical accompaniment. The citation, in Romans 15:9, is 
from Psalm 18:49, which appears to be a psalm sung with instruments. This statement of Paul is 
about Christ’s ministry to the Jews to confirm God’s mercy to the Gentiles. Just as David 
praised God for his victory over the surrounding nations, so Christ celebrates His victory over 
satanic powers that brings about redemption for the Gentiles. 

Because of God’s mercy, Jesus is saying, “I will praise [yaA@ (psalo), pronounced pa sal 
oh] you among the Gentiles,” and “I will sing hymns to your name.” This is not related just to 
the congregational gathering of the corporate body of believers, but also to individuals in 
their everyday walk with God. This perception of God’s mercy is one of the reasons that we 
sing psalms and hymns and spiritual songs. This outburst of joy, assembled or not assembled, is 
to praise God for His mercy. Paul’s and Silas’ singing in prison is an example of this explosion 
of joy in song to God (Acts 16:25). Do we praise God in psalms, hymns, and spiritual songs 
because of His mercy? Do we praise God for His spiritual blessings made available through 
Christ? Prior to Paul calling upon the Ephesians to “sing and make music,” he burst forth in 
rapturous language to capture the hearts of men and women in gratitude. 


Praise [EvAoyntbc, Eulogétés, (pronounced, you low gay tos, blessed)] be to the God and Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, who has blessed us in the heavenly realms with every spiritual blessing in 
Christ. For he chose us in him before the creation of the world to be holy and blameless in his sight. 
In love he predestined us to be adopted as his sons through Jesus Christ, in accordance with his 
pleasure and will—to the praise of his glorious grace, which he has freely given us in the One he 
loves. In him we have redemption through his blood, the forgiveness of sins, in accordance with the 
riches of God’s grace that he lavished on us with all wisdom and understanding. And he made known 
to us the mystery of his will according to his good pleasure, which he purposed in Christ, to be put 
into effect when the times will have reached their fulfillment—to bring all things in heaven and on 
earth together under one head, even Christ. In him we were also chosen, having been predestined 
according to the plan of him who works out everything in conformity with the purpose of his will, in 
order that we, who were the first to hope in Christ, might be for the praise of his glory. And you also 
were included in Christ when you heard the word of truth, the gospel of your salvation. Having 
believed, you were marked in him with a seal, the promised Holy Spirit, who is a deposit 


567 See Alexander Souter, A Pocket Lexicon to the Greek New Testament (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1916, 1972). 286. 
568 See Ibid., 542. 
© The verb wad is first person, singular, future, active, indicative and means “to pull, twitch, twang, 
or play.” 
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guaranteeing our inheritance until the redemption of those who are God’s possession—to the praise 
of his glory. (Ephesians 1:3-14) 


Ephesians 5:19 is reminiscent of the “praise” in Ephesians 1:3-14. Ephesians 5:19 is an 
echo from the Psalms. Again, we also find the word psdallo employed by Paul in his first epistle 
to the Corinthians: “So what shall I do? I will pray with my spirit, but I also will pray with my 
mind; I will sing [woaA@ (psalo)], I will sing praise] with my spirit, but I will also sing [yar 
(psalo), I will sing praise] with my mind” (1 Corinthians 14:15). As we reflect upon this verse, 
we are conscious that the word wéAAw (psallo, to pluck, pull) is employed in the Septuagint 
(LXX, the Greek translation of the Old Testament—translated between 285—250 BC) to 
translate the Hebrew word 4] (nagan, pronounced nd gun), which means to play a stringed 
instrument) and 31 (zdmar, “to make music in praise to God”).°’° The usage of psdl/d in the 
Septuagint is used to translate the Hebrew word ]A] (pronounced: nag gun) twelve times. On the 
other hand, the word woAA@ (psallo) in the Septuagint is used to translate the Hebrew word 
zamar forty times.°’' The following comments by G. Abbott-Smith°” are extremely informative 
in bring out the means of the Greek and Hebrew words as cited in this study 


Psallo, [in LXX chiefly for zämar (Jg 5:3, Ps 7:17) ... 1. to pull, twitch, twang (as a bowstring) 
... (a) to play a stringed instrument with the fingers (b) later, to sing to a harp, sing psalms (LXX); in 
NT, to sing a hymn, sing praise: Ja 5:13; c dat. Per., Ro 15:9 (LXX), Eph 5:19; dat. Instr., 1 Co 
14:16.... Psalmos (< psallo) ... 1. A_striking, twitching with the fingers, hence, a striking of musical 
strings, and hence in later writers, 2. A sacred song sung to musical accompaniment, a psalm (LXX): 
1 Co 14:26, Eph 5:19, Col 3:16; of OT psalms, Lk 24:44, Ac 13:33.52 (Underlining mine; italics his). 





Did Paul exclude the use of instruments in his employment of the word yáàño (psállö)? 
Every Christian’s life should be one of praise. Every believer’s life should be one of praising 
God in psalms, hymns, and spiritual songs for God’s unsearchable love. In Paul’s letters to the 
Christians in Ephesus and Colossae, he compares the behavior of the unbeliever with the 
believer. Toward the close of the Ephesus epistle, he writes: 


Be very careful, then, how you live—not as unwise but as wise, making the most of every 
opportunity, because the days are evil. Therefore do not be foolish, but understand what the Lord’s 
will is. Do not get drunk on wine, which leads to debauchery. Instead, be filled with the Spirit. Speak 
to one another with psalms, hymns and spiritual songs. Sing (@dovtEc, adontes) and make music 
(wéAdovtEc, psdllontes) in your heart to the Lord, always giving thanks to God the Father for 
everything, in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ. (Ephesians 5:15-21; see also Ephesians 6:5, 7, 
Colossians 3:16) 





5 Ralph W. Harris, Ibid., 541. 
571 Tbid. 
572 G. Abbott-Smith: Sometime principal of the Montreal Diocesan Theological College and Professor 
of Hellenistic Greek in McGill University. 
53 G. Abbott-Smith, A Manual Greek Lexicon of the New Testament (New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1922), 487. 
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Many Christians associate Ephesians 5:19 with public worship, but there is nothing in the 
context to identify 5:19 as an act that only takes place on Sunday morning between 9 a.m. and 
10 a.m. For some reason, many Christians within the Churches of Christ identify 5:19 as related 
just to Sunday morning in a worship service. If this is so, what about 5:18? In this verse, Paul 
writes: “Do not get drunk on wine, which leads to debauchery. Instead, be filled with the 
Spirit.” Is Paul saying that this verse 18 is just a Sunday morning command? Are we only to 
“be filled with the Spirit” only on Sunday morning? These two commands are to be put into 
force twenty-four hours a day, not just Sunday morning. The Book of Ephesians is about one’s 
lifestyle, whether assembled or not assembled. While verse 19, no doubt, includes activities that 
may take place in the corporate assembly, the text does not suggest such a restriction.” 
Believers are to instruct one another through psalms (woApotc, psalmois), hymns (pvoic, 
huimnois) and spiritual songs (@6aic, Odats) whether assembled or not. Paul encouraged them 
to “sing and make music.” Christians are not to participate in lewd songs as is frequently 
practiced by unbelievers. The words sing and make music are from the Greek words @éo0vtE¢ 
Kai woArovtss?’> (&dontes kai psdllontes), which words are translated by R. C. H. Lenski>”° as 
“singing and playing.” This is the very nature of psalms. Alexander Souter’? also called 
attention to the English translation (“make music”) in Ephesian 5:19: 


yáw (pállö), I play on the harp (or other stringed instrument). 
wadudc, (psalmés) a psalm, that is a song of praise, &c., to God, with an accompaniment on the 
harp.>”” 





R. C. H. Lenski>*° further states the distinction between the two participles—singing and 
playing: 





574 See Peter T. O’Brien, The Letter to the Ephesians, The Pillar New Testament Commentary (Grand 
Rapids: Eerdmans, 1999), 394. Peter T. O’Brien is vice principal and head of the New Testament Department 
at Moore Theological College in Newtown, New South Wales, Australia. An ordained minister in the Anglican 
Church of Australia, he is the author of Introductory Thanksgiving in the Letters of Paul and of the volume on 
Colossians and Philemon in the Word Biblical Commentary series. 

575 Eberhard Nestle et al., The Greek New Testament, 27th ed. (Stuttgart: Deutsche Bibelgesellschaft, 
1993), Eph 5:19. 

576 R, C. H. Lenski: (1864-1936), a German-born American-naturalized Lutheran scholar, and author, 
who published a series of Lutheran New Testament commentaries (some of the volumes were published after 
his death 

577 R. C. H. Lenski, The Interpretation of St. Paul’s Epistles to the Galatians, to the Ephesians, and to 
the Philippians, Commentary on the New Testament (St. Paul Minnesota: Lutheran Book Concern, 1937; reprint 
Peabody, Massachusetts: Hendrickson, 1998), 620 (page references are to reprint edition). 

578 Alexander Souter: was a professor of theology for over 40 years, teaching Latin, Greek, early 
church history, New Testament exegesis, and more. The Alexander Souter Studies in Early Christianity 
collection contains four of his works that will improve your Bible and original-language study. In The Text and 
Canon of the New Testament, Souter presents a succinct history of the New Testament books and how they 


were brought together. With A Pocket Lexicon to the Greek New Testament, he gives the forms of Greek 
words in the New Testament and their meanings as exactly as possible. 
579 Alexander Souter, A Pocket Lexicon to the Greek New Testament (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1917), 
286. 
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“Giving utterance” is general; the next two participles specify: “singing and playing with your heart 
to the Lord.” Singing [G@do0vtec, adontes] is done by means of the voice; playing [wdé)Aovtss, 
psallontes| by means of an instrument. ‘¥6AAq [Psal/o ] means to let a string twang and thus to play 
a lyre or a harp, and then to play any instrument as an accompaniment to the voice. Thus the two are 
here combined: “singing and playing.” “Making melody” (our versions) will do if it is applied to 
instruments. But the view of some commentators that the dative indicates place: “in your heart,” and 
that this is silent singing in the heart, is untenable. “Giving utterance” does not refer to audible music, 
over against which the non-audible “in your heart” is placed. There is no kai before the second 
participle. The second and the third participle define the first: all acts are audible.**' (Emphasis 
mine—underlining and bold) 


In other words, the Christians at Ephesus were to “sing and make music.”*** This would 
be applicable not just to a formal (corporate) worship, but also on other occasions. Paul’s use of 
the word psalms appears to refer to the Old Testament psalms.°*? This is the most logical 
conclusion, since this book as well as the other thirty-eight books was looked upon and cited by 
the authors of the New Testament as the word of God (see 2 Timothy 3:14-17). 

The writers of the New Testament cite the psalms frequently. For example, Luke records 
a conversation between Jesus and the religious leaders in which Jesus quoted from Psalm 110 
(Luke 20:41-44). Also, Jesus, before His ascension, called attention to the psalms in His 
farewell instructions to His disciples (Luke 24:44). Prior to the Day of Pentecost, Peter stood 
before a group numbering about one hundred and twenty and quoted from two psalms (Acts 
1:20-21): ‘“For,’ said Peter, ‘itis written in the book of Psalms, ‘May his place be deserted; 





58 Richard Charles Henry Lenski (1864-1936), a distinguished Lutheran scholar and commentator, 
studied for the ministry at the Lutheran Theological Seminary in Columbus, Ohio. Upon earning his Doctor of 
Divinity, he became Dean of the seminary. He was a former professor at Capital Seminary (now Trinity 
Lutheran Seminary) in Columbus, Ohio, where he taught in the fields of exegesis, dogmatics, and homiletics. 
His numerous books and commentaries are written from a conservative perspective. 

81 R. C. H. Lenski, The Interpretation of St. Paul’s Epistles to the Galatians, to the Ephesians and to 
the Philippians (Columbus, O.: Lutheran Book Concern, 1937), 620. 

582 See James Moffatt, The New Testament: A New Translation (New York, Harper & Brothers, 1950), 
where he translates Ephesians 5:19-20: 


Converse with one another in the music of psalms, in hymns, and in songs of the spiritual life, 


praise the Lord heartily with words and music, and render thanks to God the Father in the name of 
our Lord Jesus Christ at all times and for all things. (Emphasis mine—underlining and bold) 


583 See Murray J. Harris, Colossians & Philemon: Exegetical Guide to the Greek New Testament (Grand 
Rapids: Eerdmans, 1991), 169, where he says, 


Yadpoic (psalmois) may refer to OT psalms or songs, buvotc (húmnois) to NT hymns about Christ 
or Christian canticles, and @daic (6dais) to spontaneous hymnody—songs from Scripture, songs 
about Christ, and songs from the Spirit. Also, since yaAAo (psdllo) originally meant “pluck a stringed 
instrument,” woAudc (psalmés) could allude to musical accompaniment (cf. Moffatt, “with the music 
of psalms”; Turner, Words 353). 
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let there be no one to dwell in it,’ [Psalm 69:25] and, ‘May another take his place of 
leadership’” [Psalm 109:8]. 

Again, when Paul proclaimed the Good News to those in Pisidian Antioch, he cited 
Psalm 2:7: “You are my Son; today I have become your Father” (Acts 13:33). The Book of 
Psalms is one of the most quoted books in the New Testament. Paul not only instructed the 
Ephesians to sing psalms, hymns, and spiritual songs, but he added the phrase, “sing and make 
music” (&dontes kai psdllontes). Why did Lenski translate the word psállontes as “playing”? 
Before responding to this question, perhaps it would be helpful to observe what Charles 
Hodge*™ has written: 


‘Adovtec Kai waAdovtec (édontes kai psdllontes), singing and making melody, are two forms of 
expressing the same thing. The latter term is the more comprehensive; as aidetw [aidein [pronounced: 
eye dane], “to sing”) is to make music with the voice; woAAew (psdllein, “to play’), to make music in 
any way; literally, to play on a stringed instrument; then, to sing in concert with such an instrument; 
then, to sing or chant. See 1 Cor. 14, 15; James, 5, 13; Rom. 15, 9.°% 


Is there any evidence for translating the word psdllontes as “playing”? Yes! To help solve 
the problem of translation, it would be helpful to examine a passage found in First Samuel in 
which David was summoned to comfort Saul: 


Now the Spirit of the LORD had departed from Saul, and an evil spirit from the LORD tormented 
him. !> Saul’s attendants said to him, “See, an evil spirit from God is tormenting you. '° Let our lord 


command his servants here to search for someone who can play the lyre [11233 1337), m°nag-gén’ 
bak-kin-nér’]. He will play when the evil spirit from God comes on you, and you will feel better.” 
'7 So Saul said to his attendants, “Find someone who plays well and bring him to me.” !* One of the 
servants answered, “I have seen a son of Jesse of Bethlehem who knows how to play [4], nag: gén, 
“play a stringed instrument] the lyre [1133, kinwr, harp]. He is a brave man and a warrior. He speaks 
well and is a fine-looking man. And the LORD is with him.” (1 Samuel 16:14-18) 


The Hebrew words in First Samuel: “can play the harp” are translated into the Greek text 
as siddta wadrew év Kkwbpa>® (eidéta psdllein en kinira, “skilled to play on the harp”). The 
Greek word psdillein (“to play”) is equivalent to the Hebrew word m’naggén (“play”). Then the 
phrase “know” (yddéa°*’ naggén) how to play” is translated into the Septuagint Greek text as 
eld0Ta WaANov (eiddta psalmon, understands playing on the harp). Thus, when Paul told the 
Ephesians to engage in ğdontes (“singing”) kai (“and”) yaAAovtés (“psalming”’), he is utilizing 


584 Charles Hodge (1797-1898), an American Presbyterian theologian, was ordained in 1821, and taught 
at Princeton for almost his whole life. In 1825 he founded the Biblical Repository and Princeton Review, and 
during 40 years was its editor, and the principal contributor to its pages. He received the degree of D.D. from 
Rutgers College in 1834, and that of LL.D. from Washington College, Pennsylvania, in 1864. In 1840, Dr. A. 
Hodge was transferred to the chair of didactic theology, retaining still, however, the department of New 
Testament exegesis, the duties of which he continued to discharge until his death. 

85 Charles Hodge, A Commentary on the Epistle to the Ephesians (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1966), 
305. 
586 Septuaginta, (Deutsche Bibelgesellschaft Stuttgart) 1979. 
87 y6déa (“one who knows”), pronounced: y6 day ah. 
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a word (psdllontes) that the Jewish Christians in Ephesus understood. Jamieson, Fausset, and 
Brown capture the intent of Ephesians 5:19 in a footnote below.” Instead of singing lewd 
songs, he wanted the Ephesians to sing psalms, hymns, and spiritual songs with all their hearts. 
This singing including musical instruments. 

The believers at Ephesus were encouraged to “sing and play.” The word play is 

frequently translated as “make melody.” Since the Septuagint was the Bible utilized by Jesus 
and His Apostles, it is logical that they would have employed the word psállontes as the Jews 
currently understood it. The translators of the Septuagint utilized the Greek word psalmós 
(“playing on the harp”) to express the Hebrew word mnaggen (“play”). When Paul says, “sing 
and make music,” is he not reflecting upon musical composition associated with the Psalms? 
It is significant that Paul, in the Colossian Epistle rephrases the prepositional phrase from “in 
your heart to God,” as in the Ephesian Epistle, to “with gratitude in your hearts to God.” In 
Ephesians 5:19 he says to “sing and make music,” “but in the Epistle to the Colossians, he adds 
“with gratitude in your hearts.” In the Colossian Epistle he instructed them to “sing psalms, 
hymns and spiritual songs.” The word psalms also conveys the use of instruments. Consider 
the following parallel: 


oe 





EPHESIANS 5:19-20 COLOSSIANS 3:16-17 





Speak to one another with psalms, hymns Let the word of Christ dwell in you richly 
and spiritual songs. Sing and make music as you teach and admonish one another 

in your heart to the Lord, always giving with all wisdom, and as you sing psalms, 
thanks to God the Father for everything, in | hymns and spiritual songs with gratitude 
the name of our Lord Jesus Christ. in your hearts to God. And whatever you 














588 See Jamieson, Fausset and Brown, Commentary on the Whole Bible (Grand Rapids: Zondervan, 
1970), 1295, where they comment on the word “psalm” and “making melody”: 


Psalms—generally accompanied by an instrument. . . . Making melody—Greek, “playing and 
singing with an instrument.” In your heart—not merely with the tongue; but the serious feeling of 
the heart accompanying the singing of the lips (cf. I Cor. 14:15; Ps. 47:7). 


See also Harold W. Hoehner, “Ephesians” in John F. Walvoord and Roy B. Zuck, Editors, The Bible 
Knowledge Commentary: An Exposition of the Scriptures by Dallas Seminary Faculty (Colorado Springs, 
Colorado: Chariot victor Publishing, 1983), where he comments on the meaning of the words “making 
melody”: 


First is communication with one another with psalms (psalmois, OT psalms sung with stringed 
instruments such as harps), hymns (& humnois, praises composed by Christians), and spiritual 
songs (a general term). Second is communication with the Lord by singing and making melody 
(psdllontes, “singing with a stringed instrument’) in the heart. 


See also Alfred Martin, “Ephesians” in Charles F. Pfeiffer and Everett F. Harrison, Editors, The Wycliffe 
Bible Commentary (Chicago: Moody Press, 1969), 1314, where he writes about the Greek participle translated 
as “making melody”: 


Psalms. This word usually indicates songs set to instrumental accompaniment, as does also the 
participle translated making music (psdillontes). 
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do, whether in word or deed, do it all in 
the name of the Lord Jesus, giving thanks 
to God the Father through him 














Does the phrase “sing psalms” in Colossians convey the same admonition that Paul 
expresses in “sing and make music’? The word “sing,” even today, does not exclude “making 
music” through instruments. It is not uncommon for individuals to invite someone to go and 
hear individuals—quartets—sing, but it is understood that just the mention of the word “sing” 
does not exclude mechanical music. “Make music” is a common term among musicians to 
mean to “play” instruments along with their singing. Paul says that this singing and making 
music is to be “in your heart to God” or “with gratitude in your hearts to God.” How were 
they to give thanks? Paul says with “singing and playing.” Paul added the prepositional phrase, 
“in your heart to the Lord,” which singing and playing on instruments should not be 
mechanical. 

In other words, it is to be done with their hearts, that is to say, not merely with their lips 
or with their fingers. We, today, should also sing and play with our hearts when we excite our 
minds to an understanding of the sentiments presented in the words repeated. This thought—‘“‘in 
your heart’”—is very similar to the words of Paul, as cited above, to the Corinthians: “So what 
shall I do? I will pray with my spirit, but I will also pray with my mind; I will sing with my 
spirit, but I will also sing with my mind” (1 Corinthians 14:15). Paul is saying, in essence, that 
the whole of men’s and women’s devotion should be filled with praise. The psalms, hymns, and 
spiritual songs should be sung with a spirit of thankfulness, which spirit permeates the 
believer’s singing and playing—corporately or individually. 


PRAISE: EVERY ASPECT OF LIFE 


In Psalm 1, the Psalmist calls attention to an openness to the instructions of God’s law. In 
Psalm 2, David is calling upon all to recognize God’s sovereignty. We cannot read Psalm 2 
without coming away with the idea that praise is the offering of our whole life and self to God. 
With this introduction to the Book of Psalms, it is fitting that this book ends with an enthusiastic 
invitation to all creation to yield themselves to God.°* Is it any wonder that Paul calls attention 
to the necessity of worshiping God through presenting of one’s life in service to God? Listen to 
Paul as he reflects upon what it is all about: 


Therefore, I urge you, brothers, in view of God’s mercy, to offer your bodies as living sacrifices, 
holy and pleasing to God—this is your spiritual act of worship. Do not conform any longer to the 
pattern of this world, but be transformed by the renewing of your mind. Then you will be able to test 
and approve what God’s will is—his good, pleasing and perfect will. (Romans 12:1-2) 








5° I am deeply indebted to J. Clinton McCann, Jr., Psalms in Leander E. Keck, Senior New Testament 
Editor, 1 & 2 Maccabees, Introduction to Hebrew Poetry, Job, Psalms: The New Interpreter’s Bible, vol., 4 
(Nashville: Abingdon, 1996), 1278-1280. This work is not only scholarly, but it is also very practical. I highly 
recommend to everyone reading this sermon to purchase ($70.00) this commentary. 
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CONCLUSION 


Praise involves every aspect of life, which includes liturgy (activities engaged in for 
corporate worship and edification). If we are gathered with the people of God as a corporate 
body, then the liturgy should be participated in with all our hearts. Psalm 150 clearly indicates 
that the praises offered to God are meant to be sung with the accompaniment of musical 
instruments. As stated earlier, praises with the accompaniment of musical instruments witness 
to the power of music and its amazing potential for evoking deep feelings of gratitude to the 
Lord. Is it any wonder that the “four living creatures and the twenty-four elders” praised God 
through singing and playing the harp in their delight over the accomplishments of Jesus for the 
salvation of lost humanity? Listen to the words of John as he describes this awesome burst of 
praise in heaven: 


And when he had taken it (the scroll), the four living creatures and the twenty-four elders fell 
down before the Lamb. Each one had a harp and they were holding golden bowls full of incense, 
which are the prayers of the saints. And they sang a new song: “You are worthy to take the scroll 
and to open its seals, because you were slain, and with your blood you purchased men for God from 
every tribe and language and people and nation. You have made them to be a kingdom and priests to 
serve our God, and they will reign on the earth.” (Revelation 5:8-10) 


But this singing and playing was not all! John reveals more about the magnitude of praises 
for what Jesus had accomplished through the shedding of His blood: 


Then I looked and heard the voice of many angels, numbering thousands upon thousands, and ten 
thousand times ten thousand. They encircled the throne and the living creatures and the elders. In a 
loud voice they sang: “Worthy is the Lamb, who was slain, to receive power and wealth and wisdom 
and strength and honor and glory and praise!” Then I heard every creature in heaven and on earth and 
under the earth and on the sea, and all that is in them, singing: “To him who sits on the throne and to 
the Lamb be praise and honor and glory and power, for ever and ever!” The four living creatures said, 
“Amen,” and the elders fell down and worshiped. (5:11-14) 


If God allows harps to be employed in heaven to sing about the blood of the Lamb, 
why should we think it is inappropriate to sing on earth with instruments to stir the 
emotions and ecstasy over the One “who sits on the throne”? Is this the reason that Paul told 
the Christians at Ephesus to “sing and make music” with all their hearts to the Lord? We 
cannot help but reflect upon this heavenly praise without understanding why Paul told the 
Ephesians to: “Speak to one another with psalms, hymns and spiritual songs. Sing and make 
music in your heart to the Lord, always giving thanks to God the Father for everything, in the 
name of our Lord Jesus Christ (Ephesians 5:19-20). 

What is meant by “in your heart to the Lord”? Some believers stress “in your heart” as 
the place where music is to be made, therefore this excludes instrumental music. Is this what 
Paul meant? The answer is NO! The “heart” is not so much the place as it is the manner in 
which the singing and making music are to be done. The same thought is found in 6:5 when 
Paul wrote to the slaves to obey and serve their masters “with sincerity of heart.” Again, he 
tells these same individuals to sever their masters “wholeheartedly as if you were serving the 
Lord” (6:6). Since both Ephesians and Colossians were written during the same time period of 
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Paul’s incarceration in Rome, we need to read Colossians 3:16 where Paul expressed the “heart” 
this way: “Sing psalms, hymns and spiritual songs with gratitude in your hearts to God” 
(Colossians 3:16). 

In Psalm 27:6b (LXX 26:6), he wrote: “I will sing (@oopat, Gsomai) and make music 
[waro, psalo] to the Lord.” To “Sing” is vocal and to “make music” is instrumental. In Psalm 
57:7-8 (LXX 56:7-8), the psalmist writes: “My heart is steadfast, O God, my heart is steadfast; 
I will sing (Goopno1) and make music (wad). Awake, my soul! Awake, harp and lyre! I will 
awaken the dawn.” Did Jesus appreciate musical instruments during his ministry? Yes! The 
sons of Korah wrote a Messianic Psalm that is cited by the author of Hebrews (Hebrews 1:8-9). 
This section that is cited by Paul is a portrait of the Mighty One enthroned God. To catch the 
full force of this Mighty Warrior (Jesus), we need to read the context. The following words are 
from the sons of Korah: 





Your throne, O God [Jesus], will last for ever and ever; a scepter of justice will be the scepter of 
your kingdom. ‘You love righteousness and hate wickedness; therefore God [Jesus], your God [the 
Father], has set you above your companions by anointing you with the oil of joy. 8All your robes are 
fragrant with myrrh and aloes and cassia; from palaces adorned with ivory the music of the strings 
makes you glad. (Psalm 45:6-7) 


This Messianic prophecy concerning Jesus’ attitude toward musical instruments should 
cause each of us to redirect our attention away from the church fathers back to the totality of 
God’s written Revelation. There is not one Scripture in the New Covenant writings that 
condemns instrumental music. There is not one word in the New Covenant writings that ever 
address a so-called worship service in which five rituals must be performed in a certain way in 
order for one to worship. Within the Churches of Christ, it is not uncommon for believers to cite 
Amos 6:5 to prove that God condemned David for the use of instruments in praise to God. This 
Scripture is wrench, unconsciously, from its context in order to defend one’s opposition to 
instrumental music. Just citing a Scripture out of context is exactly what Satan did in his 
confrontation with Jesus in the wilderness as reported by Matthew (Chapter 4). Satan cited 
Scriptures verbatim, yet Jesus corrected his application. We should remember that Scripture 
does not contradict Scripture. Yet, the general of interpretation of Amos 6:5 does contradict 2 
Chronicles 29:25-26. The following chart illustrates the dilemma that Christians face when 
one’s interpretation of Scripture is separated from its context: 





AMOS 6:5 2 CHRONICLES 29:25-26 





You strum away on your harps like David and | He [the king] stationed the Levites in the temple 
improvise on musical instruments. of the LORD with cymbals, harps and lyres in 
the way prescribed by David and Gad the king’s 


seer and Nathan the prophet; this was 


commanded by the LORD through _his 
prophets. ° So the Levites stood ready with 


David’s instruments, and the priests with their 
trumpets. 
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If we would read the whole of the Book of Amos (760 BC), we would immediately see 
that the wickedness of the Israelites necessitated God’s response to their singing with their 
instruments. For example, listen to God as He spoke through Amos: 


This is what the LORD says: “For three sins of Israel, even for four, I will not turn back my wrath. 
They sell the righteous for silver, and the needy for a pair of sandals. They trample on the heads of 
the poor as upon the dust of the ground and deny justice to the oppressed. Father and son use the 
same girl and so profane my holy name. *They lie down beside every altar on garments taken in 
pledge. In the house of their god they drink wine taken as fines. (Amos 2:6-8) 


Even though God ordained instruments of music to be used in praise to Him, yet because 
of their sinful behavior, their instruments were simply “noise” to Him. God had also 
commanded their assemblies and their feast days, but, at the same time, he condemned their 
assemblies and their feast days because of their rebellion. We should listen, once more, to 
God’s feedback to what He had commanded: 


I hate, I despise your religious feasts; I cannot stand your assemblies. "Even though you bring 
me burnt offerings and grain offerings, I will not accept them. Though you bring choice fellowship 
offerings, I will have no regard for them. Away with the noise of your songs! I will not listen to 
the music of your harps. ~“But let justice roll on like a river, righteousness like a never-failing 
stream! (Amos 5:21-24) 





Psalm 150 is a dramatic call for self-abandonment to God. It is a yielding of self, not only 
in liturgy, but also in every moment of life. God wills that every area of one’s life be a 
symphonic demonstration of praise—‘Praise the LORD” (150:1). All creation is invited to take 
part. What majesty in this close—‘Let everything that has breath praise the LORD” (150:6). 
Revelation 5:13 is an echo of what the Psalmist shouted: “Then I heard every creature in heaven 
and on earth and under the earth and on the sea, and all that is in them, singing: ‘To him who 
sits on the throne and to the Lamb be praise and honor and glory and power, for ever and 
ever!’” Prior to this exuberance of praise, John penned the following words about this praise: 


Then I saw a Lamb, looking as if it had been slain, standing at the center of the throne, encircled 
by the four living creatures and the elders. The Lamb had seven horns and seven eyes, which are the 
seven spirits of God sent out into all the earth. ’He went and took the scroll from the right hand of 
him who sat on the throne. ê And when he had taken it, the four living creatures and the twenty-four 
elders fell down before the Lamb. Each one had a harp and they were holding golden bowls full of 
incense, which are the prayers of God’s people. ° And they sang a new song, saying: “You are 
worthy to take the scroll and to open its seals, because you were slain, and with your blood you 
purchased for God persons from every tribe and language and people and nation. !° You have made 
them to be a kingdom and priests to serve our God, and they will reign on the earth.” (5:6-10) 


The introduction to this acclamation of praise, John reveals that Jesus is the one who can 
open the scroll of the “seven seals.” Later, John saw seven angels with seven plagues in which 
he, once more, ascribed praise to God by the angels in which they sang the “song of Moses” as 
recorded in Deuteronomy 32: 
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I saw in heaven another great and marvelous sign: seven angels with the seven last plagues—last, 
because with them God’s wrath is completed. °? And I saw what looked like a sea of glass glowing 
with fire and, standing beside the sea, those who had been victorious over the beast and its image and 


over the number of its name. They held harps given them by God *and sang the song of God’s 
servant Moses and of the Lamb: “Great and marvelous are your deeds, Lord God Almighty. Just 
and true are your ways, King of the nations. *Who will not fear you, Lord, and bring glory to your 
name? For you alone are holy. All nations will come and worship before you, for your righteous acts 
have been revealed.” (15:1-4) 


The next chapter (11) unfolds the very heart of my liberation from legalism. I first 
began the study of Romans in the early 70s. My first encounter with this book came about 
through Lloyd-Jones’ book on Romans 3:20-4:25 (Atonement and Justification). Lloyd- 
Jones helped me to understand that the “righteousness” that justifies is the righteousness 
that comes from God. In my seventeen years in the one-cup and non-Sunday school 
movement, I never heard a message on God’s grace. In fact, my uncle E. H. Miller, related 
to me that no one could understand the Book of Romans. At the time, I did not understand. 
Later, after studying Romans, I realized why my uncle made the statement he did. He could 
not harmonize his understanding of salvation by works with Paul’s these of salvation by 
grace through faith in the finished work of Christ upon Calvary. Chapter 11 of this book is 
an overview of the Book of Romans, which study sets forth a righteousness that is imputed 
(credited) to us through faith in Jesus. 
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11 


Overview of the 


(Book of (Romans 


He who understands the Cross aright—this is the opinion of the Reformers—understands the Bible, 
he understands Jesus Christ. “Therefore this text—‘He bore our sins’-—must be understood 
particularly thoroughly, as the foundation upon which stands the whole of the New Testament or the 
Gospel, as that which alone distinguishes us and our religion from all other religions. For Christians 
alone believe this text. Therefore whosoever believes this article of faith is secure against all errors, 
and God the Holy Ghost is necessarily with him.”590 


This exposition of the Book of Romans is not a verse-by-verse commentary, but rather it 
zeros in on the overall theme of the Book in order to draw attention to God’s plan of salvation 
for a lost humanity. Before we attempt a detailed study of this Book, we need a brief overview 
of the book’s central focus. As we approach the Book of Romans, we quickly observe that Paul 
develops the concept of justification through faith in Jesus, not works. Paul begins with the 
Gospel (1:1-11:36) and concludes with his exhortation to Christian living (12:1-15:22), along 
with his final words of encouragement and greetings (15:23-16.27). Yet in chapter 16, we 
discern that this section is also a hall of fame for women. We cannot read this letter without a 
consciousness that the major theme of this discourse is about God’s Gospel, that is to say, 
God’s plan of salvation made available to all humanity “in” and “through” Jesus Christ by faith 
(1:16-17). This book is about God’s righteousness and how it is imputed, or credited, to 
humanity. God’s wisdom is that He has made His righteousness available to all who will put 
their trust in Jesus. 

After setting forth God’s means of justification, Paul surveys the condition, or standing, 
of both Gentiles (1:18—2:16) and Jews (2:17-29). Both groups are sinners and stand in need of 
salvation, that is, God’s righteousness (3:23). He explains the provision of salvation by God as 
“in” and “through” Jesus Christ. We receive God’s righteousness by faith, not by works. We 
always work FROM justification, not TO it. This righteousness that God imputes begins with 
faith and ends with faith. God’s righteousness is a righteousness that is outside of us. This 
righteousness can only be credited (AoyiGopai, logizomai, “count, reckon, calculate; credit, 
place to one’s account’) to one who believes (Chapter 4). God’s righteousness is something that 
is done to us; it is alien to every individual. Once we are put in a right relationship with God 





50 Emil Brunner, The Mediator: A Study of the Central Doctrine of the Christian Faith (London: 
Lutterworth Press, [1934] 1952), 435, 436. 
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through faith, we then want to do whatever it takes to bring honor to God. Those clothed with 
the righteousness of God do good deeds, not as a condition of being forgiven, but in gratitude of 
forgiveness. For Paul, salvation is only the beginning of our walk with God. 

It is only in the Cross of Jesus that we discover that God has done what must be done to 
reconcile sinful us unto Himself (5:1-11). Paul demonstrates this truth by calling attention to 
Christ as the mystery hidden from the foundation of the world. For example, when we are “in 
Christ,” we are freed from God’s wrath (Chapter 5), freed from the dominion of sin (Chapter 
6), freed from the curse of the Law (Chapter 7), and freed from condemnation (Chapter 8). In 
the first eight chapters of Romans, Paul develops the theme of justification by faith alone. As 
we seek to understand justification, we are conscious that justification is what God does for 
sinful humanity. In other words, justification is not a change in our moral state; it is what God 
does—credits His righteousness—for us who put our trust in Jesus. This righteousness that 
belongs to God is a righteousness that is outside us. This righteousness from God is not 
personal holiness or even correct teaching. 

Prior to Paul’s comments in Chapters 5, 6, 7, and 8, he elaborates on the negatives and 
the positives of justification by using Abraham as the model upon which to base our 
relationship to God. Was Abraham justified by faith or by works? Just a perusal of Chapter 4 
reveals that he was not justified by works (4:4-8), that he was not justified by circumcision (4:9- 
12), that he was not justified by law (4:13-15), but rather by he was justified faith (4:16—25). 
Paul sets forth Abraham’s justification to give credence to his arguments that we can only be 
justified by faith. Before zeroing in on two kinds of righteousness—righteousness as an 
attribute and righteousness that is vicarious—we need to pay attention to certain words or 
phrases that are peppered throughout this Book. For us to grasp the significance of God’s plan 
of salvation by faith “in” and “through” Christ, it will help to observe the frequency of certain 
key phrases or key words in order for us to get a brief overall view of this most revealing Book. 
Our consciousness of the phrases that Paul employs in his Book helps us to focus more clearly 
on the place—‘in Christ’”—that salvation is found. 

Throughout the Book of Romans, we discover that Paul employs the word gospel twelve 
times (1:1, 2, 9, 15, 16, 17; 2:16; 11:28; 15:16, 19, 20, 25). Another phrase—‘through Him”— 
also attests to the fact that salvation can only be in Jesus. This unique expression occurs four 
times in Romans (1:5; 5:9; 8:37; 11:36). Paul also employs another combination with the word 
through. For example, he writes the following phrase—‘through Jesus Christ”—five times in 
this Book (1:8; 2:16; 5:21; 7:25; 16:27). Again, Paul utilizes an additional phrase—‘“in Christ” 
to capture where salvation is found. He makes use of this phrase five times (Romans 9:1; 12:5; 
16:7, 9, 10). “In Christ” also appears with Jesus’ personal name “Jesus” six times (6:11, 23; 8:1, 
39; 15:17; 16:3). Once Paul varies his expression to “in Jesus” (3:22) and once “in Jesus Christ” 
(3:26). The preposition “in” is used to capture the location of salvation. Paul seeks to call 
attention to the place of salvation with the following phrase, “in Him.” This expression occurs 
five times (4:24; 9:23; 10:11; 15:12, 13). Paul uses other terms to communicate where salvation 
is found. For example, he uses the phrase “with Him” six times (6:4, 5 [2x], 8; 8:32). The word 
faith occurs forty times (1:5, 8, 12, 17 [2x]; 3:3 [2x], 22, 25, 26, 27, 28, 30 [2x], 4:5, 9, 11, 12, 
13, 14, 16 [2x], 20; 5:1, 2; 9:30, 32; 10:6, 8, 17; 11:20; 12:3, 6; 14:1, 2 [2x], 23 [2x], and the 
word justified crops up eight times (3:24, 28; 4:2; 5:1, 9; 8:30 [2x] 10:10). 
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THE GOSPEL OF GOD 


As stated above, Paul uses the word gospel (svayyéov, evangelion, “good news’’) 
twelve times in the Book of Romans. It is significant that Paul utilizes this word gospel six 
times in the first chapter. The Gospel is Good News about God’s way of salvation “in Christ” 
by faith, not works. The Good News is that God has done what is necessary for our salvation. In 
other words, our acceptance from God has been established “in” and “through” Jesus. In Jesus, 
we witness the love of God as a gift. The Good News is that God invaded history to free us 
from the bondage of both sin and guilt. It is in Christ that God has revolutionized our 
relationship with Him. The Good News is about forgiveness in and through Jesus. The great 
mystery of the Christian faith is that when we accept what Christ has done upon the Cross, we 
can accept the forgiveness that God offers through His love and mercy. In the Cross of Jesus, 
we discover that everything necessary for our forgiveness has been done. The Good News is 
that God Himself has provided the decisive safeguard for salvation—the Cross of Jesus is that 
event. 


In and Through Christ Jesus 


Paul is fond of the words in and through in association with Christ. These two 
prepositions help us to focus on the place of salvation offered by God’s free grace. After Paul’s 
introduction to the Book of Romans, he develops God’s justification from His wrath against all 
ungodliness. In the fourth chapter, he explains the Good News of God—salvation by faith alone 
in the finished work of Christ. In chapters five, six, seven, and eight, Paul lays out four main 
subjects: God’s wrath, dominion of sin, curse of the Law, and condemnation. In these four 
chapters, Paul sets forth God’s remedy and escape—Jesus Christ. As we reach the end of 
chapter five about God’s wrath, we observe Paul’s way of escape: “The law was added so that 
the trespass might increase. But where sin increased, grace increased all the more, °! so that, just 
as sin reigned in death, so also grace might reign through righteousness to bring eternal life 
through Jesus Christ (dia, dia, “through”) our Lord (5:20-21). 

In the sixth Chapter of Romans, Paul labors that humanity is under the dominion of Sin. 
Sin has dominion over us. Paul’s answer to this dilemma is Jesus. Once more, Paul refers to 
Jesus as the means of escape: “For the wages of sin is death, but the gift of God is eternal life 
in* (év, en, “in’’) Christ Jesus our Lord” (6:23). In Chapter seven, Paul paints a rather dismal 
picture of the Law’s curse. Yet, in this Chapter, Paul lays down the means of escape: “What a 
wretched man I am! Who will rescue me from this body of death? Thanks be to God—through 
(dia dia, “through”) Jesus Christ our Lord (7:24-25)! Then, finally, in Chapter 8, he calls 
attention to condemnation of those outside Christ. Again, Paul paints a picture of Christ as the 
only means of escaping condemnation: “Neither height nor depth, nor anything else in all 
creation, will be able to separate us from the love of God that is in (€v, en, “in’’) Christ Jesus our 
Lord (8:39). In Chapters 5 and 7 it is “through” (616, dia), but in Chapters 6 and 8, it is “in” (êv, 
en). For Paul, salvation can only be found “through” and “tn” Him. 


a Or through 
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Justified 


The word justified occurs eight times in the Book of Romans. Its first occurrence is found 
in Romans 3:24. As Paul leads up to this phrase, he calls attention to righteousness from God 
that is essential for salvation. He brushes away all underbrush and goes right to the very core of 
justification: 


But now a righteousness from God, apart from law, has been made known, to which the Law and 
the Prophets testify. This righteousness from God comes through faith in Jesus Christ to all who 
believe. There is no difference, **for all have sinned and fall short of the glory of God, ** and are 
justified freely by his grace through the redemption that came by Christ Jesus. (4:21-24) 








One word that jumps out is the word freely. This word is from the Greek word d@psév 
(dorean) which means “without cost, as a free gift, for nothing.” This word takes on great 
significance when one looks at this same word in John 15:25: “But this is to fulfill what is 
written in their Law: ‘They hated me without reason.’”” The phrase “without reason” is from 
the Greek word dwrean, which is the same word translated “freely” in Romans 3:24. Paul is 
saying, in 3:24, that God justifies the sinner without a cause on his or her behalf; it is all of 
grace. Then, just after this note about “justified freely by his grace,” he again uses the word 
justified for a second time in order to reinforce this concept of salvation by grace: “For we 
maintain that a man is justified by faith apart from observing the law” (3:28). 

To reinforce the means of “justification by faith,” Paul introduces Abraham in order to 
prove beyond the shadow-of-a-doubt that Abraham was justified by faith alone, not works. Paul 
introduces the subject of justification by dealing with works: “If, in fact, Abraham was justified 
by works, he had something to boast about—but not before God. *What does the Scripture say? 
“Abraham believed God, and it was credited to him as righteousness”? (4:2-3). How was 
Abraham justified? Paul says, “Abraham believed God, and it was credited to him as 
righteousness.” Paul concludes his arguments with this summary: 


The words “it was credited to him” were written not for him alone, *4 but also for us, to whom 
God will credit righteousness—for us who believe in him who raised Jesus our Lord from the dead. *° 
He was delivered over to death for our sins and was raised to life for our justification. (4:23-25) 








After citing the Old Testament to prove his thesis—yjustification by faith—he begins the 
fifth chapter by stating: “Therefore, since we have been justified through faith, we* have peace 
with God through our Lord Jesus Christ, ° through whom we have gained access by faith into 
this grace in which we now stand. And we” rejoice in the hope of the glory of God (5:1-2). To 
help us understand “imputed righteousness,” we need to begin with Romans 1:17. An 





b Psalms 35:19; 69:4 
a Gen. 15:6; also in verse 22 
a Or let us 
b Or let us 
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understanding of this verse will lay the groundwork for comprehension of this most 
misunderstood way of God saving humanity. 


RIGHTEOUSNESS FROM GOD: 
IMPUTED TO ONE WHO BELIEVES IN CHRIST 


ROMANS 1:17 AND 10:3-4 


The very hub of justification by faith begins with Romans 1:17. Christians must 
distinguish between righteousness as an attribute of godly living (Chapter 12) and the 
righteousness that is vicarious, that is, a righteousness done for us (1:16-17). What is the 
“righteousness from God” in 1:17 and 10:3-4? Is it the righteousness from God that justifies the 
sinner or is it the righteousness of the Christian life? The question is: Does Paul employ the 
word “righteousness” in the sense of that which is imputed to men and women or in the sense of 
that which we perform? Does this righteousness involve our keeping the commandments of 
God?®! Or, is this a righteousness that is outside us? Is the righteousness in 1:17 and 10:3-4 
imputed or earned?°*? Put another way, how are we placed in a right relationship with God? Is 
it by imputation or by works? Even though both kinds of righteousness appear in the Book of 
Romans, the question still remains concerning the proper exegesis, or interpretation, of the 
above passages. Since Paul employs the word “righteousness” in both senses, we must exercise 
discriminating judgment in distinguishing between the various nuances, or shades of meaning, 
based upon context in which the term is used. We must distinguish between the “righteousness 
of faith” and “the righteousness of holy living” (sanctification).***“Active” righteousness is the 





°°! Although Christians are justified by “faith alone,” not faith and works; nevertheless, we are to be 
pure in our daily walk with the Lord. Paul writes that the grace of God: “Teaches us to say ‘No’ to ungodliness 
and worldly passions, and to live self-controlled, upright and godly lives in this present age, while we wait for 
the blessed hope—the glorious appearing of our great God and Savior, Jesus Christ, who gave himself for us to 
redeem us from all wickedness and to purify for himself a people that are his very own, eager to do what is 
good” (Titus 2:12-14). Again, he pens: “You have been set free from sin and have become slaves to 
righteousness” (Romans 6:18). Righteousness of faith always leads to righteousness of life. 

Holiness is the legitimate fruit of the righteousness of faith and the proof that faith is the genuine article 
(James 2:14-18). Sanctification is not optional for the believer. We cannot be saved by sanctification, but we 
cannot be saved without it. A person who is dead to holiness is not righteous by faith. The Gospel of “free 
justification” saves the believer to holiness. Alister E. McGrath, Justification by Faith (Grand Rapids: 
Zondervan, 1988), 57, says: “A distinction is made between justification and sanctification (or regeneration): 
the former is the work of God outside us, the latter his work within us.” 

°°? “Imputed” is from AoyiGopar (logizomai, reckon, calculate, take inventory, count, consider) and is 
employed by Paul thirty-four times out of a total of forty-one times in the New Testament. The Greek word is 
an accountant’s word. In other words, God “credits” righteousness to believers through faith, not through Law. 

°°3 Jerry Bridges, Transforming Grace (Colorado Springs: NavPress, 1991), 102, captures the essence 
of “sanctification,” when he writes: 


Sanctification, or holiness (the two words are virtually interchangeable), is essentially conformity 
to the moral character of God. We normally think of sanctification as progressive, as an inner change 
of our character whereby we are conformed more and more to the likeness of Christ. That is certainly 
a major part of sanctification, but that is not all of it. Scripture speaks of both a holiness we 
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fruit of “passive” righteousness. Sanctification (active) is the fruit of righteousness by faith 
(passive).°** 

In Romans 1-8, Paul develops the theme of justification by faith alone. Even though he 
stresses justification by faith alone, or imputed righteousness, in the first eight chapters, he, 
nevertheless, addresses the fact that all Christians are servants of righteousness. God is 
concerned about holiness in the lives of those to whom He has imputed His righteousness. But 
the focus of the first part of Romans is imputed righteousness, that is to say, how a man is 
placed in a right relationship with God. Thus, Paul’s emphasis is upon “He who through faith is 
righteous shall live” (Romans 1:17). More clearly put, the emphasis is upon the righteousness 
from God, separate and apart from works of law, imputed to us through faith in Jesus Christ. 
Thus, the theme of these eight chapters is: How can we be justified? Is it by works or by faith? 
After Paul’s emphasis on justification by faith,” he demonstrates graphically that holiness is 
the believer’s spiritual worship. Thus, Paul begins Chapter Twelve with emphasis upon holy 
living, not for justification, but as the means of presenting our bodies as living sacrifices which 
is our worship. Once we are free from God’s wrath through Jesus Christ, Paul then emphasizes 
the behavior of us who through faith are righteous. We are to be pure in our daily walk with the 
Lord (Titus 2:12-14). “Being then made free from sin, ye became the servants of 
righteousness,” said Paul (Romans 6:18, KJV). We in Christ are “servants of God,” and 
therefore, we are to “have fruit unto holiness” (Romans 6:22, KJV). 

But the word “righteousness” (ðikarocóvy, dikaiosynē) in Romans 1:17 and 10:3-4 is 
much more comprehensive than personal holiness or even correct teaching.®” This 





already possess in Christ before God and a holiness in which we are to grow more and more. 
The first is the result of the work of Christ for us; the second is the result of the work of the Holy 
Spirit in us. The first is perfect and complete and is ours the moment we trust Christ; the second is 
progressive and incomplete as long as we are in this life. (Emphasis mine—bold) 

5% For an excellent discussion concerning “active” and “passive” righteousness, see Robert Brinsmead, 
Righteousness of God, (Fallbrook, CA: Verdict Publications, 1980), 9-25, 57-74. 

55 Justification means to declare righteous, not to make subjectively righteous. Justification by 
faith in Jesus the Messiah changes our relationship to God, but justification is not a change in our moral state. 
Justification is what God does for us. Justification does not indicate a change in us, but it does constitute a 
change in the way God views us. Justification must not be merged with sanctification. We must not shift the 
ground of salvation from the vicarious righteousness of Christ to the personal righteousness of the believer — 
vicarious means it is done for us, not in us. It is by faith that we accept the vicarious Atonement of Jesus, that is 
to say, Jesus as the righteousness of God. Yes, justification is by “faith alone,” but sanctification is NOT by 
“faith alone.” “Faith alone” means that the righteousness of God’s arrangement is everything essential for 
redemption. Living a life of purity depends on faith, but not faith alone. 

56 See Robert Brinsmead, Sanctification (Fallbrook, CA: Verdict Publications, 1980, 7, where 
Brinsmead expresses himself most forthrightly in his comments on sanctification: 


We have taken a strong stand for the Pauline doctrine of justification by an outside-of-me 
righteousness as opposed to the subjectivism of the current religious scene. But Paul’s doctrine of 
justification by faith did not do away with the law. It merely put the law in its right place (Rom. 
3:31). Our purpose is not to exalt justification and degrade sanctification. We want to put 
sanctification in its proper place so that we can give it the great emphasis it deserves. 

°°7 Some Christians relate these two passages to a so-called worship service. In other words, if we 
utilize individual cups in the Lord’s Supper, instrumental music in Sunday morning worship, Sunday school for 
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righteousness is the righteousness of the new aeon—the righteousness of God°’* revealed 
through Jesus Christ. When Paul writes about the “righteousness from God” in Romans 1:17 
and Romans 10:3-4, he is not using the word righteousness as an activity on the part of man, but 
rather, he is employing the word as an activity on the part of God. Perhaps to better clarify, God 
gives us Christ as “righteousness.” This “righteousness” is not the “righteousness of law,” but 
the “righteousness from God.” 

The Law of God can never, under any circumstances, be a way of salvation, not even for 
one “in Christ” (Romans 7:14-25). Paul differentiates between the “righteousness of law” and 
the “righteousness of faith.” If we are to have a correct understanding of the “righteousness of 
God,” without Law, it is essential that we distinguish between righteousness as an attribute of 
godly living and the righteousness that is vicarious, that is to say, a righteousness that is done 
for us, not in us.°”” This righteousness begins with faith and ends with faith, not good deeds 
performed, or works of the law, or a correct understanding of Scripture. 

Imputed righteousness is entirely outside the behavior of the believer.“ It is the 
doing and dying of Jesus.©' Adding anything to this substitutionary (Christ died as a substitute 
for humanity) work and calling it our righteousness by faith is blasphemy. We work FROM 
justification, not TO it. Justification is the mother of sanctification.°” Before justification, man 


different ages, orphan homes, Bible colleges, and so on, it is argued by some that we are not submitting 
ourselves to the righteousness from God if we adopt any of the above practices. Thus, the “righteousness from 
God” is identified with correct mental understanding of the Scriptures, not the righteousness made available by 
God through faith in Jesus. 

58 Tt is called the “righteousness from God” because His grace provides it. The “righteousness from 
God” is God’s redemptive act in Christ. 

59 See Robert Brinsmead, The Legal and Moral Aspects of Redemption (Fallbrook, CA: Verdict 
Publications, 1980), where Brinsmead draws attention to this great truth: 


The Bible makes clear that God’s righteousness did something in the Christ event. Sin was dealt 
with, Satan was defeated, death was destroyed, and redemption was accomplished. This mighty 
action of God, which transcends every other action for all eternity, was not a work done in us (moral). 
It was a work done outside us in the person of Christ (legal). 


6° Throughout Romans 3 and 4, Paul examines righteousness being imputed rather than the believer’s 
holiness of life. On the other hand, in the next four chapters (5-8), he turns his attention to the life that 
righteousness by faith demands. In chapters three and four, He sets forth the righteousness from God as 
something objective to us, reckoned to us, or set to our account; therefore, this righteousness is not internal 
work. 

6°! In Romans 1:17a Paul speaks of faith. In writing about faith, Paul uses the double expression 
“through faith for faith” (¿k miotews sis aiotiv, ek pisteds eis pistin). This is Paul’s way of excluding the 
thought of a righteousness of our own, attained through law and works. By this joining of phrases (from faith to 
faith) the last crumb of works-righteousness is uprooted. 

60? Sanctification means separation to a life of obedience to God, to fellowship with Him, to devotion to 
His glory and service (2 Corinthians 6:17). Sanctification is a continual cleansing and separation from sin; it is a 
continual growth in the attributes of the divine character. See also Brinsmead, Sanctification, 13, where 
Brinsmead aptly stresses the centrality of sanctification: 


So, on the one hand, sanctification means separation from sin, from unholy fellowship, from the 
abomination of the heathen, from the world and its allurements, from the ways of the ungodly. And, 
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was the “servant of sin,” but after justification, he is a “servant of righteousness” (Romans 6:16- 
22); 


THE GOSPEL OF JESUS 
AND 
THE LIFE OF HOLINESS 


ROMANS 6 


The Gospel of Jesus Christ is concerned about right conduct, even as the law is. This 
is self-evident from Paul’s arguments in Romans, Chapter 6, about “free from sin.” No 
Christian has the right to set himself above the Law. It is not in that sense that a Christian is 
“free from the law.” But it is only “in Christ’ that the Law is fulfilled in us (Romans 8:4). 
This fulfillment is not something accomplished by us, but by God in Christ. Even though we are 
“free from sin,” nevertheless, we are exhorted to “yield” our “members servants to 
righteousness unto holiness (Romans 6:19b, KJV).” Since we cannot keep the Law perfectly, 
Christ’s right conduct is credited to us through faith.©° The Gospel is insistent upon holiness in 
the presence of God. We can only stand in God’s presence through Christ who is our holiness. 
Even though we are justified by faith in the finished work of Christ, nevertheless, the Gospel 
still demands ethical conduct that glorifies God. Remember, sin is still a transgression of God’s 
Law. The Gospel does not do away with law as an expression of God’s will.%” 


on the other hand, it means separation to a life of obedience to God, to fellowship with Him, to 
devotion to His glory and service. 


603 The reformers stressed the distinction between the legal and moral aspects of redemption, that is, 
between justification and sanctification. Paul negates Law as a method of salvation, not as a valid demand of a 
righteous God. See Brinsmead, The Legal and Moral Aspects of Redemption, 27. Where he captures the legal 
and moral aspects of redemption: “Any reformation of life and conduct not based on God’s law is fraud. Jesus 
said, ‘If you love Me, you will obey what I command’ (John 14:15). While the law points us to Christ, Christ 
points us back to the law.” 

64 Since the subject of justification by faith is not very well understood by many Christians, it is 
necessary to use the literary technique of “repetition” to instill this vital teaching into the hearts of God’s 
people. In fact, there are three laws to learning: (1) repetition, (2) repetition, and (3) repetition. 

605 To be “in Christ” is to be beyond the pale of the Law’s power. It is to be free from the “curse of the 
law” (Galatians 3:10-13). The person that is outside the realm of faith, that is, Christ, the realm of the law still 
rules. To be under Law is to be under “wrath,” “sin,” and “condemnation.” This is where the “Good News” 
comes into play. Paul writes: “Christ is the end of the law so that there may be righteousness for everyone who 
believes” (Romans 10:4). 

Christ fulfilled the covenantal stipulations of the Ten Commandments; Christ kept God’s 
commandments (John.15:10); He fulfilled the Law (Matthew. 5:17); He was obedient (Philippians 2:5-9; 
Hebrews 5:7-9); The obedience of Christ to the Law of God constitutes His righteousness. The obedience of 
Christ was consummated in His death on the Cross (Philippians 2:8). We might also say that Christ’s act of 
Atonement is the righteousness of Christ. 

607 See 2 Timothy 3:16-17: “All Scripture is God-breathed and is useful for teaching, rebuking, 
correcting and training in righteousness, so that the man of God may be thoroughly equipped for every good 
work.” 
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Paul, in essence, says this very thing in Romans 3:31: “Do we, then, nullify the law by 
this faith? Not at all! Rather, we uphold the law.” We do not dismiss the Law, the Gospel 
establishes it. “To Paul there can be no thought of the law dying. It is not a case of the 
Christian's decision to regard the Law as repealed and nonexistent .... Nor can it be said that, 
with the coming of Christ, the law was outdated and abolished,” says Nygren.®* There is a 
distinction between the “law dying” and the believer “dying to the law.” 

In Romans 7, Paul specifically states that the believer is “dead to the law” and is 
“delivered from the law” (Romans 7:4, 6).° This death to the Law is the only way we can 
escape the “wrath of God.” Even though we are “Not under law”; nevertheless, we delight in 
God’s Law. Paul sets forth the question: “Is the law sin?” (Romans 7:7). No, “the law is holy, 
and the commandment holy, and just, and good” (Romans 7:12). The Christian delights in the 
Law of God after the inward man (Romans 7:22). Paul not only delighted in God’s Law, but he 
also served the law of God. For example, he writes: “with the mind I myself serve the Law of 
God” (Romans 7:25, KJV). Even though Paul served the law of God, he did not serve the Law 
of God for justification. We work not TO justification, but FROM justification.°'° Paul stresses 
that God’s grace teaches us to live holy lives: 


For the grace of God that brings salvation has appeared to all men, teaching us that, denying 
ungodliness and worldly lusts, we should live soberly, righteously, and godly in the present age, 
looking for the blessed hope and glorious appearing of our great God and Savior Jesus Christ, who 
gave Himself for us, that He might redeem us from every lawless deed and purify for Himself [His] 
own special people, zealous for good works. (Titus 2:11-14) 





PURPOSE OF GOD’S GOSPEL 


What is the Gospel of Jesus Christ meant to do? What is it supposed to achieve? Is the 
Gospel merely to forgive sinners and deliver them from hell? No! The end of the Gospel is to 
reveal an answer to Job’s question: “How shall a man be just with God?” (Job 9:2). The 
business of the Gospel is to make persons righteous in His sight, to make people acceptable to 
God, to enable individuals to stand in the presence of one’s Holy God. How does God 
accomplish this feat? It is only by the fact that we are in Christ that we can stand in the presence 
of a Holy God. Christ has become for all everything that the Law of God requires of us. 

Justification is the central purpose of the Gospel of God. In the Gospel, God reveals 
righteousness apart from Law. The “righteousness apart from law” is the righteousness of Jesus 
Christ. The righteousness from God does not make void the just requirements of the Law; 
rather it establishes the Law’s goal.°!' It is this righteousness apart from the Law that Paul calls 
the “righteousness from God.” Thus, the status of righteousness that the Law sought to bring 





608 Anders Nygren, Commentary on Romans (Philadelphia: Fortress, 1967), 272. 

60 The Greek text states: “you were put to death (0avatoOnTE, ethanatothéte) to the law” (verse 4), 
and “we were discharged (katynpynOnpev, katergéthémen) from the law” (verse 6). 

610 Brinsmead, God Righteousness of God, 106. 

611 See Romans 3:31: “Do we, then, nullify the law by this faith? Not at all! Rather, we uphold the law.” 
See Brinsmead, Sanctification, 8, where he correctly says: “We want to make clear that justification by faith 
alone is not an alternative to personal holiness but the only basis for it.” 
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about is now realized in anyone who accepts Jesus as God’s appointed means of salvation. To 
restate this truth concisely, “the righteousness from God” comes to us through faith in Jesus. 

Can we be just with God through law keeping? No! If we are “under law,” any law, Old 
Testament or New Testament, then, before we can be placed in a right relationship with God, 
the law of God must be kept perfectly in every respect. James, brother of Jesus, explains this 
thought in this way: “For whoever keeps the whole law and yet stumbles at just one point is 
guilty of breaking all of it” (James 2:10). The Law condemns. Under Law we are under God’s 
Wrath (Romans 5), under the dominion of Sin (Romans 6), under the curse of the Law (Romans 
7), and under Condemnation (Romans 8). How can we escape the wrath of God, the dominion 
of sin, the curse of the law, and Godďd’s condemnation? There is only one way; namely, “in and 
through Jesus Christ.”°'? This is what the Gospel is all about. This is the whole glory of the 
Gospel. Why did Paul rejoice in the Gospel? He gives us his answer: “For in the gospel [év 
abt en auto, “in it”] a righteousness from God [d1Ka1oobvn yap OEod, dikaiosyné gar theou|] 
is revealed” (Romans 1:17). 

In our confession of Jesus Christ as Lord and belief in His Resurrection, we receive the 
“righteousness from God,” apart from Law. God does not loose the just requirements of His 
moral Law,°'* but He upholds His demands through Jesus. In our acknowledgment and 
acceptance of Jesus as God’s way of salvation, God imputes,°!> that is to say, credits, to us the 
righteousness of His Son. Where justification is exalted, the Law of God is elevated. 
Justification by faith makes the Law and the sinner friends: “For I delight in the law of God 
according to the inward man” (Romans 7:22). 

Even though Paul expresses his delight in the Law of God, he does not delight in the Law 
of God for justification. Why? In Romans 3:19-20, Paul sets forth the terrifying aspects of the 
Law. He says that the Law of God shuts every person’s mouth, no one can boast. But the 





612 I am indebted to Anders Nygren for calling attention to these concepts in his Commentary on 
Romans. 

613 Paul concludes chapters 5, 6, 7, and 8 with “in and through Jesus.” Chapter 5 is “through Jesus” 
(verse 21); chapter 6 is “in Jesus” (verse 23); chapter 7 is “through Jesus” (verse 25); chapter 8 is “in Jesus” 
(verse 39). 

614 Jesus told His disciples: 


29 


Do not think that I have come to abolish (kataAdoa, katalysai, to abolish) the Law or the 
Prophets; I have not come to abolish them but to fulfill them. I tell you the truth, until heaven and 
earth disappear, not the smallest letter, not the least stroke of a pen, will by any means disappear from 
the Law until everything is accomplished. Anyone who breaks one of the least of these 
commandments and teaches others to do the same will be called least in the kingdom of heaven, but 
whoever practices and teaches these commands will be called great in the kingdom of heaven (Mt. 
5:17-19). 


6'5 Tn the New Testament, this doctrine of “imputation” is given far-reaching attention. It is alluded to 
in Romans 4:6-25 concerning Abraham’s faith and his justification. Also, Paul mentions this in his second letter 
to Corinth: “that God was reconciling the world to himself in Christ, not counting men’s sins against them. And 
he has committed to us the message of reconciliation” (2 Corinthians 5:19). James also makes notice of 
“imputed righteousness” when he writes: “And the scripture was fulfilled that says, ‘Abraham believed God, 
and it was credited to him as righteousness,’ and he was called God’s friend” (James 2:23). This word appears 
over one hundred times in the Hebrew Bible—examples are: Leviticus 7:18; 2 Samuel 19:19; Psalms 32:2. 
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Apostle Paul does not leave us in despair; he gives hope to sinful humanity. Paul reveals how 
we can be righteous before a holy God. Immediately, he develops this righteousness from God, 
apart from Law. Paul’s assessment of man’s situation is full of hope, he writes: 


But now a righteousness from God apart from law, has been made known to which the Law and 
the Prophets testify. This righteousness from God comes through faith in Jesus Christ to all who 
believe. There is no difference, for all have sinned and fall short of the glory of God, and are justified 
freely by his grace through the redemption that came by Christ Jesus. (Romans 3:21-24) 








“BUT NOW”—THE HEART OF GOD’S GOSPEL 
ROMANS 3:21-24 


“But now” (Novi 6g, Nyni de) is the heart of the Gospel of Christ.°!® This “but now” is 
how faith answers the indictment of the law, the accusations of the conscience, and everything 
else that would doom and demoralize us. There are no more wonderful words in the whole of 
Scripture than these two words—“but now.” No one ever has provided or ever will provide a 
righteousness that will satisfy God and the demands of His holy Law. Well, is there hope for 
humankind? Can nothing be done for humanity? Is everyone irretrievably doomed? The apostle 
answers these questions. How? “BUT NOW!” Yes, God’s grace provides the righteousness His 
Law demands. The Gospel is about God’s activity of redemption for us “in” and “through” 
Christ Jesus. “But now” is our defense against the curse of Law. This “but now” is the heart of 
the Gospel. 

The Gospel tells everyone about a “righteousness from God”—a righteousness provided 
by God, in and through our Lord Jesus Christ (3:24). Jesus has satisfied the Law of God on our 
behalf. He fulfilled the Law of God perfectly. When Paul speaks of this saving, justifying 
righteousness, he means a righteousness that is external to man, a righteousness that is 
alien to man, a righteousness that is passive to man, a righteousness that is imputed _to 
man.°'’ This righteousness is so infinite, so incomprehensible that it is even beyond the ability 


616 T am grateful to Dr. Lloyd Jones (1899-1981) for much of my insight concerning justification by 
faith. The late Dr. Jones, one of the ablest and most respected Bible expositors of the twentieth century, wrote 
several volumes on Romans. For an illustration of his ability to express clearly the teachings of Romans, see D. 
M. Lloyd Jones, Romans, An Exposition of Chapters 3:20-4:25, Atonement and Justification (Grand Rapids: 
Zondervan, 1971), 27 where he says: 


‘But now.’ This is the essence of the Christian position; this is how faith answers the accusations 
of the Law, the accusations of conscience, and everything else that would condemn and depress us. 
These are indeed very wonderful words, and it is most important that we should lay hold of them and 
realize their tremendous importance and their real significance. 


617 Christian writer Leon Morris has penned some compelling words that need to be heard. See Leon 
Morris, The Atonement: Its Meaning and Significance (Downers Grove: Inter-Varsity, 1983) 187, where he 
says: 


An important idea in the New Testament is that righteousness may be imputed. There are grounds 
for imputation in an Old Testament passage, that in which we read, ‘Abram believed the LORD, and 
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of the angels to comprehend it.°'? But God unfolds it and presents it on display in the Gospel of 
His crucified Son. Christ’s crucifixion for guilty sinners is the Gospel. In this act of crucifixion, 
God reveals His way of redeeming sinners and upholding His holiness. Paul movingly captures 
this truth when he pens: 


IMPUTATION AND SUBSTITUTIONARY 
ATONEMENT OF CHRIST 


ROMANS 3:25-26 


Justification by faith is a legal transaction“ related to God’s Law and to Divine 
jurisprudence (The philosophy of law; the science that seeks to ascertain the principles on 
which legal rules are based.). The idea of imputation (righteousness that is credited to man) is 
tied to the biblical doctrine of a substitutionary Atonement (Christ died as a substitute for men 
and women). Imputation and substitutionary Atonement of Christ stand together. The 





he credited it to him as righteousness’ (Gn.15:6). This presents a problem to some modern people, 
because we so firmly believe that righteousness is an ethical quality. It is ‘being good.’ In that sense 
it is nonsense to talk about righteousness being imputed. Everyone who aspires to this kind of 
righteousness must merit it for himself, by right living. It cannot be ‘credited’ or ‘reckoned’ or 
‘imputed’ to him other than in some fictitious and fanciful sense. But when we see righteousness as 
basically legal, as ‘right-standing’, it is another matter. A standing or status can be conferred. The 
narrative says that God conferred this status on Abraham because of his faith. Paul uses this as his 
classic example of justification by faith. Abraham received his ‘right-standing’ not on account of any 
meritorious action but simply because he trusted God. 


618 Peter writes about the angels’ intense desire to know something about this salvation: 


Concerning this salvation, the prophets, who spoke of the grace that was to come to you, searched 
intently and with the greatest care, trying to find out the time and circumstances to which the Spirit of 
Christ in them was pointing when he predicted the sufferings of Christ and the glories that would 
follow. It was revealed to them that they were not serving themselves but you, when they spoke of the 
things that have now been told you by those who have preached the gospel to you by the Holy Spirit 
sent from heaven. Even angels long to look into these things (I Peter 1:10-12). 


619 See Brinsmead, The Legal and Moral Aspects of Redemption, 21, where he points out that: 


The Atonement was a satisfaction made to the divine law (legal) as well as a demonstration of 
God’s love to change our hearts (moral). Salvation consists in a change in our standing before the 
law, which is called justification (legal), as well as a change in our state, which is called sanctification 
(moral). 


°0The following extract from Brinsmead, Sanctification, 52, may explain more clearly the substitutionary 
work of Christ: 


The work of the Second Person of the Godhead was substitutionary. He lived for us a sinless life. 
He stood in our place in the judgment of God and was wounded for our transgressions. He rose again 
for our justification. And as our Representative, Substitute and Surety, He now presents the merits of 
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ultimate act of salvation is in the Christ event. Thus, it is fitting to call God’s redemptive act in 
Christ “the righteousness from God.” This righteousness is furnished by God, devised by God, 
made obtainable by God. It is God’s salvation from beginning to end. The prophets testify to 
this event. Jeremiah (627 BC) says: “This is the name by which he will be called: The Lord our 
righteousness (Jeremiah 23:6).” Isaiah (739 BC), through the Holy Spirit, writes: 


But he was pierced for our transgressions, he was crushed for our iniquities; the punishment that 
brought us peace was upon him, and by his wounds we are healed. After the suffering of his soul, he 
will see the light [of life] and be satisfied; by his knowledge my righteous servant will justify many, 
and he will bear their iniquities. Therefore I will give him a portion among the great, and he will 
divide the spoils with the strong, because he poured out his life unto death, and was numbered with 
the transgressors. For he bore the sin of many, and made intercession for the transgressors. (Isaiah 
53:5, 11-12) 


Not only is the “righteousness from God” that which belongs to His Son Jesus that 
comes to every individual through faith, but Jesus is the “Righteousness from God.” Paul, in 
Romans 1:17 and 10:3-4, is not talking about acts of righteousness, or the doing of good deeds, 
but rather the issue of “imputed righteousness”—righteousness bestowed upon us through faith 
in His Son Jesus. If we are to understand “imputed righteousness,” we, first of all, must 
understand how we become sinners before God. Sensitivity to this question will shed great 
light on how we become righteous before God. 

Paul speaks of this righteousness as coming from God, not us; he describes it as “God’s 
righteousness.” Very succinctly, or concisely, he writes about “a righteousness from God, apart 
from law” (Romans 3:21). This “righteousness from God” is Christ’s faithfulness, truthfulness, 
and obedience to God’s Law. These attributes of Christ are credited to us as our own. Paul uses 
credited (Koyifopan, logizomai) eleven times in Chapter four of Romans. 

The central thought in justification is that, although we clearly and totally deserve to be 
declared guilty (4:9-19), God declares us righteous through the doing and dying of Jesus Christ. 
Jesus is “our righteousness.” Paul aptly stresses the centrality of the Gospel: “It is because of 
him that you are in Christ Jesus, who has become for us wisdom from God—that is, our 
righteousness, holiness and redemption. Therefore, as it is written: Let him who boasts boast in 
the Lord” (1 Corinthians 1:30-31). Jesus is our Righteousness, our Holiness, and our 
Redemption. This is the only means by which sinful humanity can stand before his God. We 
can only boast in the Lord, not our own works of righteousness. Jesus is our “everything” in our 
relationship to God. In the words of a popular song: He is our “everything.” 





His life and death on our behalf in the presence of the Father. These glorious redemptive acts are 
substitutionary. They were done for us. They were done outside us and without our effort or aid. 
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ABRAHAM AND IMPUTED RIGHTEOUSNESS 
ROMANS 4 


Brinsmead captures the essence of imputation and the substitutionary Atonement of 
Christ when he writes: 


The whole concept of imputation is tied to the biblical doctrine of a substitutionary Atonement. 
Imputation and the substitutionary Atonement of Christ stand together. An attack on one is an attack 
on the other . . . . God laid our sins on Jesus Christ by imputation. He “was numbered with the 
transgressors (Isa. 53:12). This is how He was made . . . to be sin for us.” There was nothing in Him 
worthy of death. But He was condemned by the righteous judgment of God, for He had been made to 
be sin by imputation. In this sense it was right that Christ should suffer the wrath of God. He had to 
be treated as if He were a sinner.™! 


Paul expounds upon the principle of justification by faith by using Abraham (2166-1991 
BC) to prove that the “righteousness from God” is credited to men and women “through faith.” 
Since the Scripture is its best interpreter, we should look to the phrase, “it is written,” for our 
understanding of what God reveals to His people through the Holy Spirit. Note the following 
Scriptures: 


Now when a man works, his wages are not credited to him as a gift, but as an obligation. (Romans 
4:4). 


His faith is credited as righteousness. (Romans 4:5) 


David says the same thing when he speaks of the blessedness of the man to whom 
God credits righteousness apart from works. (Romans 4:6) 


Blessed is the man whose sin the Lord will never count against him. (Romans 4:8) 


It was not through law that Abraham and his offspring received the promise that he would be heir 
of the world, but through the righteousness that comes by faith. (Romans 4:13) 


The words “it was credited to him” were not for him alone, but also for us, to whom God will 
credit righteousness—for us who believe in him who raised Jesus our Lord from the dead. (Romans 
4:24) 


Again, we should reflect upon Paul's letter to the Corinthians as he contemplates the 
“righteousness from God.” For example, “Christ Jesus ... has become for us wisdom from 
God—that is, our righteousness, holiness and redemption” (1 Corinthians 1:30). This 
“righteousness from God” is JESUS CHRIST. Remember, “the Scriptures foresaw,” says Paul, 
“that God would justify the Gentiles by faith, and announced the Gospel in advance to 


6?! Robert Brinsmead, Righteousness by Faith (Verdict Publications: Fallbrook, CA., 1980), 87. 
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Abraham: All nations will be blessed through you” (Galatians 2:8). The Good News is that God 
made Jesus our Righteousness, our Holiness, and our Redemption. Yes, that is the Gospel of 
God in a “nutshell.” Paul very vividly describes the “righteousness that is by faith”: 


Moses describes in this way the righteousness that is by the law: The man who does these things 
will live by them. But the righteousness that is by faith says: The word is near you; it is in your 
mouth and in your heart, that is, the word of faith we are proclaiming: That if you confess with your 
mouth, Jesus is Lord, and believe in your heart that God raised him from the dead, you will be saved. 
For it is with your heart that you believe and are justified, and it is with your mouth that you confess 
and are saved. (Romans 10:5, 6, 8, 10) 





Paul encounters the belief from some Jewish believers that one could not be justified 
unless one was circumcised as taught by Moses (see Acts 15:1). Earlier, in the Book of 
Romans, Paul writes about Abraham’s circumcision (Romans 4). In this examination of 
Abraham’s justification, Paul asks a pointed question about his justification—before 
circumcision or after circumcision. Listen to Paul as he sets forth his response to those who 
sought justification through Law and circumcision: 


Under what circumstances was it credited? Was it after he was circumcised, or before? It was not 
after, but before! '! And he received the sign of circumcision, a seal of the righteousness that he had 
by faith while he was still uncircumcised. So then, he is the father of all who believe but have not 
been circumcised, in order that righteousness might be credited to them. (Romans 4:10-11) 





Paul relies upon his information from the Book of Genesis. In Genesis 12:4, Moses says 
that Abraham was seventy-five years old when God called him. Since Abraham was born in 
2166 BC, the one would subtract 75 from 2166, which means that Abraham was justified by 
faith in 2091 BC. It was twenty-four years later (Abraham was now ninety-nine). Moses states 
that Abraham was circumcised when he was ninety-nine years old (17:1), which means he 
received circumcision in 2067 BC (2091 minus 2067 equals 24 years). He was justified in 2091 
BC and circumcised in 2067 BC. Moses comments upon the purpose of circumcision: 


Then God said to Abraham, “As for you, you must keep my covenant, you and your descendants 
after you for the generations to come. !° This is my covenant with you and your descendants after 
you, the covenant you are to keep: Every male among you shall be circumcised. '! You are to undergo 


circumcision, and it will be the sign of the covenant between me and you. (17:9-11) 


God told Abraham that circumcision would be “‘the sign of the covenant between me and 
you” (17:11). Paul, under the inspiration of the Holy Spirit, interpreted these words: “he 
received the sign of circumcision, a seal of the righteousness that he had by faith while he 
was still uncircumcised” (Romans 4:11). For the twenty-first century church, we are confronted 
with the subject of baptism. Are we justified before or after baptism? Paul reasons that “the 
promise comes by faith, so that it may be by grace and may be guaranteed to all Abraham’s 
offspring—not only to those who are of the law but also to those who are of the faith of 
Abraham” (4:16). During the Jerusalem conference recorded, by Luke, in Acts 15, Peter 
addresses the assembled group: 
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After much discussion, Peter got up and addressed them: “Brothers, you know that some time ago 
God made a choice among you that the Gentiles might hear from my lips the message of the gospel 
and believe. ® God, who knows the heart, showed that he accepted them by giving the Holy Spirit to 
them, just as he did to us. °? He made no distinction between us and them, for he purified their hearts 
by faith. (Acts 15:7-19) 





Acts 10 is the background for Peter’s statement in Acts 15. Peter, in his sermon to 
Cornelius and his household, told the gathered group that “All the prophets testify about him 
that everyone who believes in him receives forgiveness of sins through his name” (10: 43). 
They believed the Good News that God presented Jesus as Atonement for the sins of the world. 
Upon their acceptance of this truth, God demonstrated His acceptance by giving them the Holy 
Spirit. They were justified before baptism. After justification, they were baptized (10:47-48). 
Surely baptism is also a sign, or seal, of that which has already taken place when one puts his or 
her trust in Jesus as the Savior of the world. If this is not the case, we wonder why Peter said, 
“He purified their hearts by faith” (15:9). Paul does not drop this subject concerning Abraham’s 
justification and the believer today. Pay careful attention to Paul as he concludes his remarks 
about Abraham’s justification and his descendants: 


The words “it was credited to him” were written not for him alone, *4 but also for us, to whom God 
will credit righteousness—for us who believe in him who raised Jesus our Lord from the dead. 7° He 
was delivered over to death for our sins and was raised to life for our justification. (Romans 4:23-25) 


We must be careful that we do not fall into the same error of the Jews who were seeking 
to establish their own righteousness through Law keeping. It is not uncommon for believers 
today to seek justification through “absolute perfection” in knowledge and obedience 
(sanctification) to God. We may be mistaken about many things taught in the Scriptures, but our 
salvation is NOT contingent upon absolute freedom from error in knowledge nor is our 
salvation conditional upon perfect obedience to Law. Our salvation is dependent upon our 
acceptance of Jesus, who is God’s Righteousness, the Savior of the world. If the head is 
righteous, then the body is righteous. Christians rely upon the finished work of Christ upon 
Calvary for salvation. Jesus is the believer’s Righteousness, Holiness, and Redemption. Just a 
cursory reading of Isaiah 53 reveals that God’s way of saving sinners—Jew or Gentile—is 
Jesus. The moment we trust Christ, God lays upon Christ our sins. In other words, they are no 
longer upon us who put our trust in Christ. 

To state more fully, this righteousness is unattainable by obedience to any law, old or 
new, or by merit of our own initiative, or any other condition than that of faith “in Christ.” It 
begins with faith and ends with faith (Romans 1:17b). Nygren pinpoints this truth: “Faith is the 
beginning and the culmination.” We who trusts in Christ become “the righteousness of God in 
Him.” We become “in Christ” all that God requires us to be, all that we could never be in- 
and-of ourselves. Thus, we must conclude that we are justified “freely by his grace through the 
redemption that is in Christ Jesus” (Romans 3:24). Freedom from wrath, sin, law, and 


622 Nygren, Commentary on Romans, 78. 
6233 Second Corinthians 5:21: “God made him who had no sin to be sin for us, so that in him we might 
become the righteousness of God.” 
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condemnation is in and through Jesus Christ our Lord (Romans 5:21b; 6:23b; 7:25b; 8:39b). Is 
it any wonder that Paul writes “Therefore having been justified by faith, peace we have with 
God through our Lord Jesus Christ” (Romans 5:1). “Faith alone”®* means that the righteousness 
of God’s provisions is everything necessary for our salvation. It is “from faith to faith,” said 
Paul (Romans 1:17). Paul stresses, as stated above, forcefully this truth with double 
prepositions: it begins with faith and it ends with faith. Robert Brinsmead correctly states: 


Imputation. The words impute, reckon, account, credit all come from the Greek word logizomai, 
which is used eleven times in Romans 4. The believer has righteousness imputed or credited to him 
(Rom. 4:6). This is “the righteousness of One,” even Christ (Rom. 5:18, KJV). Paul is not talking 
about the believer’s experience but about his status in the judgment of God. Imputation of our sins to 
Christ (Rom. 5:19-21) and of His righteousness to us deals with legal realities. Neither the 
imputation of sin nor of righteousness means a change of character of the object. But it does change 
the way the object is regarded. Surely Calvary is the proof of this. 


SINNERS THROUGH ADAM 
ROMANS 5:15-19 


To appreciate more fully the subject of righteousness through imputation, we must reflect 
upon Paul’s analogy between the first Adam and the second Adam (Romans 5:15-19). We do 
not become a sinner because of something that happens within; but we are sinners because of 
something that took place outside us in another person, namely, Adam. “For just as through the 
disobedience of the one man the many were made sinners, so also through the obedience of the 
one man the many will be made righteous” (Romans 5:15-19). Adam was the first father. He 
stood as the federal head. The whole human race is constituted in him. When Adam fell, it was 
the same as if every man and woman had fallen. Paul maintains that through one man 
(Adam), death reigned, and through one man (Jesus), the gift of righteousness reigns: 


But the gift is not like the trespass. For if the many died by the trespass of the one man, how 
much more did God’s grace and the gift that came by the grace of the one man, Jesus Christ, overflow 
to the many! Again, the gift of God is not like the result of one man’s sin: The judgment followed 
one sin and brought condemnation, but the gift followed many trespasses and brought justification. 
For if, by the trespass of the one man, death reigned through that one man, how much more will those 
who receive God’s abundant provision of grace and of the gift of righteousness reign in life through 


64 By “faith alone” I mean justification through faith on account of what Christ accomplished for 
mankind through His Atonement. We are passive and God is active in our justification. The righteousness that 
God imputes to us through faith is “alien righteousness,” that is, it is something given to us in and through Jesus 
Christ. God offers salvation as a gift through the death and resurrection of Jesus Christ. We are reconciled to 
God in and through Jesus. Faith is the earthen vessel, or channel, that conveys the treasure of Christ to sinful 
man. 

625 Robert Brinsmead, The Pattern of Redemptive History (Verdict Publications: Fallbrook, CA, 1980), 
45. 


626 For an excellent and insightful analysis of the two aeons, see Nygren, Commentary on Romans, 16- 
37. 
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the one man, Jesus Christ. Consequently, just as the result of one trespass was condemnation for all 
men, so also the result of one act of righteousness was justification that brings life for all men. For 
just as through the disobedience of the one man the many were made sinners, so also through the 
obedience of the one man the many will be made righteous. (Romans 5:15-19) 


In Romans 5, Paul develops imputation from Adam as well as imputation from Christ. 
God reverses the fall of Adam by giving the human race another Father, as it is written: 


For unto us a child is born, to us a son is given, and the government will be on his shoulders. And 
he will be called Wonderful Counselor, Mighty God, Everlasting Father, Prince of Peace. (Isaiah 
9:6)°?7 


Just as the whole race is included by implication in Adam, so God includes all faithful 
humanity in His Son. Jesus became the new Head, the Representative, and the Father of the 
fallen race. Robert Brinsmead captures the essence of the righteousness from God, when he 
says, “Jesus was the total outlay of heaven’s treasure, the accumulated love and wealth of 
eternity, the totality of God’s righteousness.”* Paul burst forth in rapturous language when he 
writes: “It is because of Him that you are in Christ Jesus, who has become for us wisdom from 
God—that is, our righteousness, holiness and redemption” (1 Corinthians 1:30). In Paul’s 
Second Letter to Corinth, he captures the very essence of the Gospel: 


That God was reconciling the world to himself in Christ, not counting men’s sins against them . . . 
God made him who had no sin to be sin for us, so that in him we might become the righteousness of 
God. (2 Corinthians 5:19a, 21) 


THE RIGHTEOUSNESS OF GOD: JESUS 
ROMANS 10:1-17 
Again, we must ask the question: What is this righteousness? IT IS JESUS! God’s 


righteousness is revealed historically and completed in the Christ event.” Paul makes 
abundantly clear that God’s righteousness did something in the Christ event. The believer is 





627 See also Romans 10:1-17. Jesus is God’s way of Righteousness, not works! 

628 Robert D. Brinsmead, Justification, 29. 

62 Robert Brinsmead seems to have fully assessed the Christ event. See Robert Brinsmead, Justification 
(Fallbrook, CA: Verdict Publications, 1980), 63, where Brinsmead captures the Christ event: 


In no sense is God’s gift of justification something done in man. We may correctly say that the 
righteousness of God in the Christ event is communicated to the believer by imputation (Rom. 4), but 
it is scandalous to say that it can be communicated to us by impartation (infusion). The righteousness 
of God is a once-for-all event which took place two thousand years ago. Even God Himself cannot 
reenact it outside of us, to say nothing of doing it in us. But what Christ did He did as our Substitute. 
Therefore, His life was really our life, and His death our death. God counts them as ours. That is 
what justifies. Or to put it another way, what He did He did as our Representative, so that we lived 
and died and rose again in Him. 
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credited with Christ’s righteousness because Christ obeyed, even unto death. In the time of 
Christ and the Apostles, the Jews, as a whole, did not comprehend this external righteousness 
that is credited, or imputed, to men and women. They went about to establish their own 
righteousness rather than submit to God’s righteousness, which is Jesus.°° 

When we speak of the righteousness from God, we are addressing the subject of 
justification by faith. In analyzing justification by faith, Paul discusses the relationship of the 
Law to the believer. The believer is dead to the Law. The believer is free from Law. Paul 
argues that “Christ is the end of the law so that there may be righteousness for everyone who 
believes” (Romans 10:4). But the Jews were pursuing righteousness by works, instead of 
righteousness by faith. Thus, Paul deals with this illegal use of the Law, namely, a pursuance 
of righteousness by works, instead of righteousness by faith. Paul further elaborates this issue in 
his Epistle to the Galatians. He asserts that: 


A man is not justified by observing the law, but by faith in Jesus Christ. So we, too, have put our 
faith in Christ Jesus that we may be justified by faith in Christ and not by observing the law, because 
by observing the law no one will be justified. (Galatians 2:16) 


Paul’s concern for the Jews lies in the fact that they were going about to establish their 
relationship to God upon their works rather than upon the work of Christ. He does not reject 
obedience to the Law,™! but rejects righteousness by works, that is, the attempt to use the law to 


630 See Romans 10:1-3. The Jews sought justification through obedience to law, not Jesus as God’s way 
of salvation. It is not uncommon for us also to seek our “own righteousness,” or justification before God, 
through complete understanding of the Word of God, not Jesus as God’s appointed means of right-standing. 
Many Christians have a zeal for legitimate-standing before God, but not in agreement to God’s plan of imputed 
righteousness based upon faith in His Son Jesus Christ. Today, among many believers in the Messiah, 
righteousness is pursued by exactness in knowledge and by perfection in obedience to a so-called “new law,” 
that is to say, the New Testament Scriptures. The so-called “new law” generally is associated with the various 
five-acts of a so-called worship service. 

Flawlessness in knowledge is the battle cry; but freedom from error is not a condition of salvation, 
else all would be damned. We are not saved by attainment to an assured ratio of knowledge, otherwise all, too, 
would be ruined. We are not saved by accomplishment to a certain degree of knowledge but by faith in Christ. 
It is by belief of facts related to Him and not by grasp of abstract truth that we are justified before God. 
Our justification before God is neither by performance of meritorious deeds nor by legalistic conformity. 
When we postulate a program of justification by knowledge, then, we hang ourselves on the very gallows we 
have constructed to rid ourselves of others, unless we are prepared to make ourselves even more ridiculous by 
affirming we know as much as God. 

°3!No Christian has the right to set himself above the law. Every believer is “free from the law,” but not 
above the law, see Romans 7. The Law is given by God, and is an expression of His holy will. McGrath, 
Justification by Faith, 117, is especially helpful in this area when he writes: 


The gift of our justification lays upon us the obligation to live in accordance with our new status. 
We are made children of God through our justification as an act of free grace -- and now we must act 
in accordance with this transformation. The slogan “Become what you are!’ neatly summarizes this 
situation and encapsulates the essence of Pauline ethics with some brilliance. In justification we are 
made to be the light of the world (Matt. 5:15-16): therefore we must shine out as lights in a dark 
world, as a city on a hill (v. 14; Phil. 2:15). Our justification brings about a new obedience—an 
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put God in one’s debt. Paul writes: “No one will be declared righteous in his sight by observing 
the law; rather, through the law we become conscious of sin” (Romans 3:20). From the negative 
viewpoint, God declares the person not guilty. From the positive viewpoint, he declares him 
righteous. Again, Paul exclaims: “This righteousness from God comes through faith in Jesus 
Christ to all who believe. There is no difference, for all have sinned and fall short of the glory of 
God, and are justified freely by his grace through the redemption that came by Christ Jesus” 
(Romans 3:22-24). 

Although all are sinners, God declares everyone who puts his or her trust in Jesus not 
guilty, but righteous. This legal declaration is valid because Christ lived a perfect life and died 
to pay the penalty for our sins; thus, His righteousness is credited to us. This imputed 
righteousness is the central theme of Romans, as Paul expresses this truth in 1:17: “For in the 
gospel a righteousness from God is revealed, a righteousness that is by faith from first to last, 
just as it is written: ‘The righteous will live by faith.’” 


CONCLUSION 


As stated earlier, the primary objective of this overview is to unfold God’s plan of 
salvation in and through Jesus. This in-depth study is not intended to be a verse-by-verse 
exegesis of the Book of Romans, but rather the primary objective has been to set forth the 
central theme of the Book—ustification by faith in Jesus. This analysis of Romans also focuses 
on holiness in the life of the believer. In other words, we are called to become in our daily 
living what we already are “in Christ.” God demands actions as well as believing. Faith 
expresses itself in obedience. In Romans 12:1—16:27, Paul turns to the practical application of 
justification by faith. This does not mean, as shown earlier, that he had not already pointed out 
the necessity of Christian living (Chapters 6—8), but, beginning with Chapter 12, he goes into 
detail to show that Jesus Christ is to be Lord of every area of our lives. 

Paul stresses in Romans 3:31 that being set free from Law in and through Jesus does not 
liberate us from obedience to God’s Law. Paul writes: “Do we, then, nullify the law by this 
faith? Not at all! Rather, we uphold the law” (3:31). Even though we delight in God’s Law, 
nevertheless, we can never earn our salvation through law keeping. Listen once more to Paul as 
he explains: “Where, then, is boasting? It is excluded. On what principle? On that of observing 
the law? No, but on that of faith. "For we maintain that a man is justified by faith apart from 
observing the law” (3:27-28). Again, the words of Paul ring out loud and clear: “Therefore no 
one will be declared righteous in his sight by observing the law; rather, through the law we 
become conscious of sin” (3:20). 

If we cannot be justified through the Law, How does God justify the ungodly? 
Brinsmead, once more, goes right to the heart of the matter when he says, 


How can a Judge who is supremely just justify the ungodly? Paul’s answer is the doctrine of 
imputed righteousness. It is true that the believer is wholly a sinner in himself and will in this life 


obedience that would not be conceivable before our justification and that ultimately rests on the grace 
of God. 
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continue to fall short of God’s glory (Rom. 3:23). But God imputes to him the righteousness of Jesus. 
And on this basis God can declare him righteous and treat him as if he were righteous.” 


For us to be justified, we must be obedient to the faith (Romans 1:5; 10:3; 10:16). But 
what does it mean to be “obedient to the faith’? What does it mean to “submit to the 
righteousness from God”? What does it mean to “obey the Gospel’? All three phrases are 
synonymous. It means to submit ourselves to the “righteousness” made available through the 
redemption that is “in Christ Jesus.” The Jews sought a salvation through law keeping, that is, 
“righteousness by law,” rather than salvation through faith in the Christ event, that is, 
“righteousness through faith.” The Jews, as a whole, did not “obey the Gospel.” To state more 
forcefully, they did not submit to God’s way of salvation—Jesus. 

Paul’s argument is that our righteousness cannot be built from below, but from above. 
God’s imputed righteousness is revealed through His Son Jesus Christ. The only righteousness 
is the righteousness of faith. “A righteousness of God IN IT [Gospel] is revealed from faith to 
faith” (Romans 1:17). Paul employs, as mentioned above, two prepositions to emphasize the 
faith principle: &k miotews sic miotu (ek pisteds eis pistin, “from faith to faith’). Paul drives 
home the point of one’s justification—this righteousness from God begins with faith and ends 
with faith. It is God’s righteousness, not our righteousness through compliance with the 
teachings of God. The following passage is worth quoting in full, showing as it does the proper 
definition of faith: 


We must be careful, however, about our definition of faith, and what faith does, and where faith 
comes in. Faith is nothing but the instrument of our salvation. Nowhere in Scripture will you find 
that we are justified because of our faith; nowhere in Scripture will you find that we are justified on 
account of our faith. That is where that teaching I have just been denouncing goes wrong; it says that 
we are justified on account of our faith. The Scripture never says that. The Scripture says that we are 
justified by faith or through faith. Faith is nothing but the instrument or the channel by which the 
righteousness of God in Christ becomes ours. It is not faith that saves us. What saves us is the Lord 
Jesus Christ and His perfect work. It is the death of Christ upon Calvary’s Cross that saves us. It is 
His perfect life that saves us. It is His appearing on our behalf in the presence of God that saves us. 
It is God putting Christ’s righteousness to our account that saves us. This is the righteousness that 
saves; faith is but the channel and the instrument by which His righteousness becomes mine. The 
righteousness is entirely Christ’s. My faith is not my righteousness and I must never define or think 
of faith as righteousness. Faith is nothing but that which links us to the Lord Jesus Christ and His 
righteousness.*°? 


The righteousness from God, in Romans 1:17 and 10:3, is the righteousness prepared 
by God, made available by God, and imparted by God to us through faith. In these Scriptures, 
Paul is writing about the righteousness that God declares to us, not our holiness through holy 
deeds. The paramount thought is the state of being “in the right,” not by works, but by Jesus. 
The only way we can be in union with God is through God’s anointed One. No amount of good 
deeds can put us right with God—only Jesus can accomplish this performance. How does God’s 


632 Brinsmead, Righteousness by Faith, 76. 
633 PD, Martin Lloyd Jones, Romans: An Exposition of Chapters 3:20—4:25, Atonement and Justification, 
120. 
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righteousness come to men and women? The Scripture says “through faith.”°* Faith always 
points away from itself to God; faith rests for salvation on Christ’s union with God. Faith is the 
channel or instrument through which God’s righteousness is imputed, that is to say, credited or 
attributed to us. 

The Law is not the answer to the problem of sin, but Jesus is. The Law of God is not life, 
but Jesus is. Grace bestows mercy, but the law demands death. Yes, the written code demands 
death, but the Spirit gives life. It is Christ or law, not Christ and law. The Christian is not under 
law, but under grace. The Christian still delights in the Law of God. The believer still serves the 
Law of God, but not for justification. Remember, Paul argues the ethical implications of the 
Law in Romans: 


Therefore do not let sin reign in your mortal body so that you obey its evil desires. Do not 
offer the parts of your body to sin, as instruments of wickedness, but rather offer yourselves to God, 
as those who have been brought from death to life; and offer the parts of your body to him as 
instruments of righteousness. For sin shall not be your master, because you are not under law, but 
under grace. What then? Shall we sin because we are not under law but under grace? By no means! 
Don’t you know that when you offer yourselves to someone to obey him as slaves, you are slaves to 
the one whom you obey—obey whether you are slaves to sin, which leads to death, or to obedience, 
which leads to righteousness? But thanks be to God that, though you used to be slaves to sin, you 
wholeheartedly obeyed the form of teaching to which you were entrusted. You have been set free 
from sin and have become slaves to righteousness. (Romans 6:12-18) 


As stated above, we are called to become what we already are in Christ. We cannot have 
Christian morality without having faith in Jesus, the Savior of the world. Are we really living in 
the love of God so that we reflect the rays of His light in our lives? We cannot read the Book of 
Romans without awareness that Paul desires that in the inner life of us that Christ come to birth 
in areal and meaningful way. This life, according to Romans 12, is not intended to be merely 
inward, but to manifest itself outwardly. Christ has been given in order that a transformation 
may also come about in our lives. 

The life of every believer is meant to be a life that mirrors the image of Jesus. Just a 
casual reading of Romans 14—16 reveals that God desires that Christians live in love and in 
fellowship with one another, not in isolation from each other. We are to receive one another in 
the same way that Christ receives us—warts and all (Romans 15:1-7). Paul lays down the 
principles of Christian living in unity and love in Romans 14—16. In Romans 6, Paul discusses 
the ethical implications of our dying with Christ. We must ask the question: How can we 
appropriate the gift of redemption and live a life in defiance of God’s rich grace? 

Humanity is fast stuck in the mire of sin so that we cannot deliver ourselves from God’s 
wrath, from the dominion of sin, from the curse of the Law, and from God’s condemnation. It is 


God’s act in Christ that gives humanity a new standing. The Cross of Christ flashes like 
neon lights with the following picture: In Christ, God’s love meets us. God’s love is not just an 





634 See Romans 4:5, “However, to the man who does not work but trusts God who justifies the wicked, 
his faith is credited as righteousness.” Again, Romans 5:1, “Therefore, since we have been justified through 
faith, we have peace with God through our Lord Jesus Christ... .” Finally, Romans 3:22, “This righteousness 
from God comes through faith in Jesus Christ to all who believe.” 
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attitude; God’s love is not just an act; God’s love is the very essence of God. In the words of 
Paul: “But God demonstrates his own love for us in this: While we were sinners, Christ died for 
us” (5:8). The Book of Romans is about how God comes to humanity “in” and “through” Jesus 
Christ. The Gospel of Jesus Christ annihilates boasting on our part (3:19-20). Paul drives home 
the point that we do not find a way to God, but rather God comes to us in and through Jesus 
(3:21-31). 

The message of hope for salvation is Jesus. We cannot read this powerful presentation 
of the Gospel by Paul without being wrapped up in wonder and awe and impelled to bow 
in humble adoration and praise for such grace (1:8-10). Again, we should remind ourselves 
that salvation is not by works, but by faith in Jesus Christ alone. It is only in Jesus that the guilt 
of sin separating us from God is removed. For us to live in faith in the Son of God is to live in a 
spirit of thankfulness (16:25-27). The Gospel is about God’s love, and God’s love takes hold of 
us in Christ. This love of God manifested in our lives can only be grounded in Jesus. The only 
sure antidote against arrogance and intolerance is love grounded in Jesus (Chapter 14—16). The 
righteousness from God that we receive is through faith in Christ. Remember, Jesus came not 
only preaching the Gospel, but He is the Gospel of God. Jesus is the Good News of God 
concerning salvation—salvation begins and ends with faith in the finished work of Christ upon 
the Tree for redemption. 

The next chapter (12) examines the Book of Ephesians. This study also led me out of 
legalism to freedom in Christ. Since the theme of my book (From Legalism to Freedom) is a 
spiritual narrative of my liberation from legalism to freedom, it is essential that I share another 
point in my pilgrimage of faith. The Book of Ephesians unravels God’s mystery hidden in 
Christ before the foundation of the world. The word mystery occurs seven times in this book. 
Ultimately, the book discloses that the “mystery” is Christ. In Christ all ethnic groups (there 


is only one race, the human race) are reconciled unto God in and through Christ. 
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12 


Overview of the 
(Book of Ephesians 


Understand as much as possible the original setting. The interpreter, if you will, must remove his or 
her twentieth-century bifocals, shedding the filter of twentieth-century mentality, and journey back 
into the first century. . . . In every case, a primary concern of interpretation is to try to hear what they 
would have heard. . . . One must try to live with the author and understand his mentality and his 
context. Above everything else the interpreter must try to understand what the author intended the 
recipients to hear.°°> 


The Book of Ephesians extols the Gospel of Christ. This perception is generally not 
recognizable to many Christians because they do not pick up on the word mystery (uvotHpiov, 
mystérion). Paul unfolds God’s grace in this short Epistle. He discloses that the “mystery” kept 
hidden from ages past is all about the revelation of God’s salvation made available to all who 
believe in His Son Jesus Christ. For us to really and truly appreciate the miracle of God’s 
blessings, we need to count the number of times that we encounter the prepositions “in” and 
“through.” The miracle of “rebirth” is even greater than raising the dead physically and making 
the physically blind to see. Just a casual reading of this amazing and wonderful epistle to the 
Christians in Ephesus should result in praise and adoration for God’s scheme of redemption for 
lost humanity. Do we stand in awe of God’s matchless love? 

In this letter, Paul sets forth what it means to be a Christian in our daily walk with God. 
He also explores the concept of unity among God’s people as well as drawing attention to 
ethical behavior that should result from our conversion. A perusal of this short book reveals the 
tension between Jews and Gentiles. The overall theme in this book is hidden from many devout 
and sincere believers. In addition to this problem, Paul had to combat magical practices and 
allegiance to other gods, which was rooted in their background—a background of pagan 
religions. The city of Ephesus was known for its housing one of the Seven Wonders of the 
World—temple of the goddess Artemis/Diana. The citizens of this city, by-far-and-large were 
worshipers of Artemis. The Jewish population that met in synagogues would have been 





5Gordon D. Fee, Gospel and Spirit: Issues in New Testament Hermeneutics, 1991), 7. Gordon D. Fee 
(1934—) is a leading expert in pneumatology and textual criticism of the New Testament. He is an ordained 
minister of the Assemblies of God and currently serves as professor emeritus of New Testament studies at 
Regent College in Vancouver, British Columbia. 
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incensed at Paul’s remarks about the divine nature of Jesus. Another problem existed in 
advancing the notion that the Torah would be abolished, which included its Temple, animal 
sacrifices, and its feast days. 

In the introduction to this Epistle, Paul identifies the recipients as “to the saints in 
Ephesus” (toic ayiois tois oðow év Egéoa, fois hagiois tois ousin en Epheso). The “saints” 
are the believers in Christ. In Christ, we are called saints/holy because we are now chosen by 
God and consecrated as His people. We have been set aside as the people of God to proclaim 
the Gospel (Ephesians 3:10). The question that confronts everyone is: Why have so many 
Christians failed to grasp the significance of this book? The answer lies, so it seems, in the 
practice of proof-texting in order to advance certain doctrinal beliefs based upon certain texts 
cited out of context. The source of many divisions today within the Christian community is 
created when individuals invariably isolate Scripture from its context and then absolutize these 
Scriptures to teach what its author(s) did not intend. Some Christians read the Holy Writings 
through the narrow lens inherited from their forefathers. As a result of arbitrarily choosing one 
text to arrive at a certain dogmatic position, Christians, as a whole, have failed to read the book 
as a book. 

One classic example of piece-meal reading is the philosophy that it is sinful to praise God 
with instruments of music in the so-called worship service. The idea that it is wrong to employ 
instruments of music in the public gathering of the church is culturally conditioned upon 
traditions handed down from one generation to the next. This study seeks to avoid manipulation 
of biblical material in order to support the prior ecclesiastical interests of a select few. What we 
discover within certain circles within the Christian community is a “theology” of preachers and 
elders who wish to maintain their so-called distinctive roles as “defenders of the faith.” As a 
result of this mentality, we discover that language is distorted, evidence is ignored, and logic 
goes out the window. One of the most familiar Scriptures in the Book of Ephesians is chapter 5 
and verse 19. In addition to this famous citation, two other Scriptures from this book also take 
their place alongside Ephesians 5:19. These two Scriptures are 4:5 and 5:11. The following is a 
chart of these three Scriptures: 


Ephesians 5:19 Ephesians 4:4-6 Ephesians 5:11 


Speak to one There is one body Have nothing to do 
another with and one Spirit— just with the fruitless 
psalms, hymns and as you were called deeds of 
spiritual songs. to one hope when darkness, but 
Sing and make you were called— 5 rather expose 
music _in__ your one Lord, one faith, them. 
heart to the Lord. one baptism; ° one 

God and Father of 

all, who is over all 

and through all and 

in all. 





I cut my eyeteeth, so to speak, on these three Scriptures. As a young preacher, I never 
read the Book of Ephesians as a book, but rather, I read this book in order to maintain that 
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instrumental music was sinful. I then cited Ephesians 4:5—“‘one faith’”—to teach that anyone 
who advanced the Scripturalness of Sunday school, individual communion cups, wine in the 
Lord’s Supper, “breaking” the bread instead of “pinching’ the bread, and so on are not a part of 
the “one faith” (mia mistic, mia pistis). It just so happened that the “one faith” I preached was 
the doctrinal interpretation of God’s Word as advanced by the “one-cup and non-Sunday school 
movement,’”®*° not the Good News of salvation by grace through faith.®” As a result of this 
mindset, I cited Ephesians 5:11 concerning the “unfruitful works of darkness” to give validity to 
my separation from other Christians who disagreed with my interpretation of the Bible.©*® These 
three Scriptures are still cited by many sincere believers in order to uphold their particular brand 
of orthodoxy. One objective of this essay is to liberate the Book of Ephesians from the 
nineteenth and twentieth century of ecclesiastical assumptions postulated by many sincere 
Christians. In the early years of my ministry (the first seventeen years), I was associated with a 
very sectarian fellowship, which still exists today. This fellowship of God’s people still holds to 
their own historic position as handed down by its own unique fellowship from their preachers 
and teachers. Hopefully the following analysis will assist Christians in properly understanding 
the Book of Ephesians as a whole. 


READING THE BOOK OF EPHESIANS ACCURATELY 


It goes almost without saying that “belief refers to a person’s attitude toward a particular 
statement,” but, on the other hand, “There is an important distinction between belief and truth. 
Truth is not relative, but belief is.’ It is in this vein that Henry A. Virkler correctly points out: 
“Beliefs do not change objective reality, although they do change a person’s subjective 
reality.”°° Instead of decontexualizing Ephesians from its past, this essay seeks to 
recontexualize the Book of Ephesians in terms of Paul’s own agenda. We should heed the 
words of Anthony C. Thiselton when he calls attention to the application that certain individuals 
make in their interpretation of the New Testament as being “no more than a manipulative 
mouthpiece for the interpreter’s own conviction.”™! E. D. Hirsch, Jr.’s remarks are also on 
target: 





66 This oddity (one-cup and non-Sunday school movement) is found in one of the twenty-five or more 
divisions found within the so-called Restoration Movement known as the Churches of Christ. I am not 
questioning the sincerity of God’s people within this movement, but I am questioning their failure to read a 
book as a book rather that interpreting the Word of God in piece-meal fashion. 

637 For a detailed study of the subject of the “one Faith” “see Dallas Burdette, “One Faith” in Old Tests 
through New Eyes: Reexamination of Misunderstood Scriptures (Maitland, FL: Xulon Press, 2009), 339-382. 

638 For a detailed study of the subject of “works of darkness,” see Dallas Burdette, “Unfruitful Works of 
Darkness,” Ibid., 333-338. 

639 Henry A. Virkler, A Christian’s Guide to Critical Thinking (Nashville: Nelson, 1993), 90. See also Gordon D. Fee & 
Douglas Stuart, How to Read the Bible for All Its Worth: a Guide to Understanding the Bible (Grand Rapids: 
Zondervan, 1982) for an excellent treatment of how to read in context. Henry A. Virkler (Ph.D., Georgia State 
University) is professor of psychology at Palm Beach Atlantic University. He has written five books, including 
A Christian's Guide to Critical Thinking. 

640 Virkler, A Christian’s Guide, 90. 

641 See Anthony C. Thiselton, “New Testament Interpretation in Historical Perspective,” in Joel B. 
Green, ed., Hearing the New Testament (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1995), 32. Anthony C. Thiselton is 
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Thus, when critics deliberately banished the original author, they themselves usurped his place, 
and this led unerringly to some of our present-day theoretical confusions. Where before there had 
been but one author, there now arose a multiplicity of them, each carrying as much authority as the 
next. To banish the original author as the determiner of meaning was to reject the only compelling 
normative principle that could lend validity to an interpretation.©? 


In the earlier years of my ministry as a boy preacher, I thought that my teachers were 
infallible interpreters. I could not distinguish between their interpretation and the Word of God 
itself. The following comments by Roy B. Zuck®* should alert every Christian to examine the 
Word of God itself to see if our respected preachers are on target: “No interpreter is infallible. 
Therefore he should acknowledge the possibility that his interpretation of a given passage may 
not be correct.” In my seventy years of ministry, I have discovered that there is a tendency 
among sincere Christians to allow their traditions to have the final word, not the Scriptures. 
Gordon D. Fee“ calls attention to one of the first principles of interpreting the Scriptures: “The 
first task of the interpreter is to discover what the text meant when it was originally written.”°° 
As we read the Book of Ephesians, it is my prayer that we will understand, as much as possible, 
the original audience and the original setting behind this book. This new or corrected mindset 
should prepare us to read the book with new eyes, which reading should create within us a spirit 
of joy for what God has accomplished in our salvation. 


professor of Christian Theology at the University of Nottingham. He holds three doctorates (Ph.D., D.D., D.D) 
and has published important works on | Corinthians, hermeneutics, and has done research on modern theology, 
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As we approach the Book of Ephesians, we should stand in awe at the spiritual blessings 
that we experience “in” and “through” Jesus Christ. This book takes us back, as it were, into 
eternity past—“before the creation of the world” (Ephesians 1:9). Yes, Paul begins this book 
with the development of the “mystery” of God before the creation of the world (1:3-14) and 
ends this book with a request for the stamina of courage to make known the “mystery” 
(uvotHpiov, mystérion) of God, which is the Gospel of Christ (uvotypiov tod evayysdion, 
mystérion tou euangeliou, “mystery of the Gospel,” 6:19). In the first three chapters, Paul 
expands this mystery, and in the last three chapters, he sets forth the implications of this 
mystery of God’s will in the lives of God’s people. 

The central thrust of the Epistle appears to be the development of the “mystery” of God. 
Following Paul’s presentation of this “mystery” in the first three chapters, he sets forth the 
implications of this mystery in the daily lives of God’s people. The word mystery appears seven 
times in this short epistle (1:9; 3:3, 4, 6, 9; 5:32; 6:19). If we neglect to grasp the full import of 
this mystery in the Book of Ephesians, then we fail to appreciate the thrust of Paul’s arguments 
throughout the Epistle for unity among the people of God and holiness as our way of life— 
twenty-four hours a day, not just one day a week on Sundays. If we do not care to state the 
overall subject of this Epistle in our interpretation, we will not get the full picture of the Book 
of Ephesians. This book has one central theme—the unfolding of God’s mystery, “which for 
ages past was kept hidden in God, who created all things” (3:9). Paul employs restatement 
about the “mystery” of God in order to draw attention to the essential focus of this Epistle. 

If we wrench citations from this book without cognition of its overall theme, we will 
ultimately utilize certain verses as launching pads for our own opinions or to uphold our 
own traditions. For example, some Christians cite 1:3-14 in order to give credence to their 
erroneous views concerning predestination (Calvinistic theology)—some predestined to go to 
Hell®*’ or Heaven without regard to faith in Jesus. Still, there are other Christians who cite 
4:5 (“one faith”) to advance the notion that Paul is setting forth their particular brand of 
orthodoxy. Yet, there is another group of believers who cite 5:19 as justification for rejection 
of instrumental music in corporate worship. If we neglect to read the Book of Ephesians as a 
whole, we can easily bend the Scriptures to conform to our own thoughts. In other words, what 
we hear is not the voice of God, but rather our own voice. Haddon W. Robinson is therefore 
right when he says, 





Having selected the passage, however, an expositor must allow it to speak for itself. Too often a 
passage will not say what we expected it to say. Topical exposition faces the special danger that the 
preacher will read something into the scriptural account in order to read something significant out of 


647 I highly recommend the following essays on the subject of “hell” for a more accurate interpretation 
of this frequently misunderstood subject as postulated by the Christian community, as a whole, which 
traditional teaching, in my judgment, is unbiblical. See Samuel G. Dawson, Essays on Eschatology: An 
Introductory Overview of the Study of Last Things (Amarillo, Texas: SGD Press, 2009), 209-309. Also see, 
Samuel G. Dawson, Restoration Cut Short: The Roman Catholic Eschatology of the Churches of Christ (Bowie, 
Texas: SGD Press, 2018). This short book explores the history behind the modern-day philosophy of a torture 
chamber in which sinners will be “roasted” forever and ever, which teaching has its roots in Roman 
Catholicism. See also, Dallas Burdette, Commentary on the book of Revelation: An Unraveling of the Olivet 
Discourse as a Preface to Understanding Revelation, Volume 1 (Maitland, FL: Xulon Press, 2013), 363-410. 
These pages cover the “Second Death” and “The Rich man and Lazarus.” 
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it. He may resort to “proof texts” for favorite doctrines by ignoring completely the context in which a 
passage lies. He may be tempted to transform a biblical author into a modern psychologist by 
insisting that he say in a sermon what he never said in the Bible. Topical exposition differs from the 
so-called topical sermon, therefore, in that the thought of the Scripture must shape all that is said in 
defining and developing the topic.* 


THE MYSTERY OF GOD 
Mystery Briefly Explained 


Ephesians 1:3-14 


Paul breaks out into ecstatic praise as he reflects upon the spiritual blessings in Christ: 
“Praise be to the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, who has blessed us in the 
heavenly realms with every spiritual blessing in Christ (Ephesians 1:3). The spiritual 
blessings are not outside of Christ, but rather “in Christ.” Again, we observe Paul’s words as he 
reflects upon the ones chosen before the creation of the world: “For he chose us in him before 
the creation of the world to be holy and blameless in his sight” (1:4). The ones chosen are those 
who are “in him.” Paul develops this concept by saying: “In love *he predestined us to be 
adopted as his sons through Jesus Christ” (1:5). Once more Paul stresses the place where all of 
this activity takes place: “In him we have redemption through his blood, the forgiveness of sins, 
in accordance with the riches of God’s grace ® that he lavished on us with all wisdom and 
understanding” (1:7-8). 

In verses 3-8, Paul spells out the real meaning of the “mystery” in the Book of Ephesians. 
The choosing, the adoption, and the redemption are events that transpire “in” and “through” 
Him, the savior of humanity. The mystery of God is about His rich grace lavished on sinful 
beings “in the One he loves” (1:6). Paul established the details of this revelation of God’s 
mystery as having reference to Christ: 








And he made known to us the mystery of his will according to his good pleasure, which he 
purposed in Christ, 10 to be put into effect when the times will have reached their fulfillment—to 
bring all things in heaven and on earth together under one head, even Christ. (1:9-10) 





The above verses (1:3-10) detail the nature of the Gospel, which is described in this book 
as the “mystery of his will” (1:9). Now, Paul brings together two terms—chosen and 
predestined—mentioned earlier (1:4-5) in order to demonstrate where all of this takes place: “In 
him we were also chosen, having been predestined according to the plan of him who works out 
everything in conformity with the purpose of his will” (1:11). The choosing and the 
predestination takes place in Jesus Christ, which is the mystery kept hidden in God from ages 





648 Haddon W. Robinson, Biblical Preaching: The Development and Delivery of Expository Messages 
(Grand Rapids: Baker, 2000), 57. Haddon W. Robinson, Ph.D., is the Harold John Ockenga Distinguished 
Professor of Preaching at Gordon-Conwell Theological Seminary in South Hamilton, Massachusetts. His book, 
Biblical Preaching, has sold more than 200,000 copies and has been used extensively in Bible colleges and 
seminaries since 1980. 
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past. The question that confronts us is: How do we become a part of the chosen and 
predestined? Paul explains in very clear and unmistakable terms: 


And you also were included in Christ when you heard the word of truth, the gospel of your 
salvation. Having believed, you were marked in him with a seal, the promised Holy Spirit, '* who is a 
deposit guaranteeing our inheritance until the redemption of those who are God’s possession—to the 
praise of his glory (1:13-14). 


When were the Ephesians included “in Christ’? Paul says, “when you heard the word of 
truth.” What is the “word of truth’? Paul defines this “word of truth” as “the gospel of your 
salvation” (tò svayyéAov Tis CMTHPiacs DuU@v, fo evangelion tés sdtérias hymon). This “word 
of truth” or the “gospel of your salvation” is equivalent to the “mystery of his will” in 1:9. Paul 
does not stop with the phrase, “when you heard the word of truth,” but he continues by 
saying, “Having believed, you were marked in him with a seal, the promised Holy Spirit.” In 
order for us to become a part of the chosen or predestined, we must “hear the word of truth” and 
believe the message of salvation, namely, the mystery of God, which is Christ. In the Colossian 
letter, Paul writes about this mystery also: 


I want you to know how much I am struggling for you and for those at Laodicea, and for all who 
have not met me personally. * My purpose is that they may be encouraged in heart and united in love, 
so that they may have the full riches of complete understanding, in order that they may know the 
mystery of God, namely, Christ, ° in whom are hidden all the treasures of wisdom and knowledge. 
(Colossians 2:1-3) 





In Colossians 2:2, Paul clearly identifies this mystery as “Christ.” Earlier, in this same 
epistle, Paul sets forth this mystery in glowing terms: 


Ihave become its servant by the commission God gave me to present to you the word of God in its 
fullness—*® the mystery that has been kept hidden for ages and generations, but is now disclosed to 
the saints. 7” To them God has chosen to make known among the Gentiles the glorious riches of this 
mystery, which is Christ in you, the hope of glory. (1:25-27) 





Paul, in both Ephesians and Colossians, seeks to develop an appreciation of this “mystery of 
God” in order to bring about praise to the One who, from eternity past, decreed how men and 
women could stand justified in His sight. This mystery involved the reconciling of the whole of 
humanity unto Himself “in” and “through,” Jesus. He wanted all believers “to grasp how wide 
and long and high and deep is the love of Christ” (Ephesians 3:18) in leaving glory to become 
man in order to redeem sinful humanity (see also Philippians 2:1-11). 

Paul prayed that God would give the Ephesians and Colossians a clear understanding of 
the magnitude of what God had actually brought about through Christ (Ephesians 1:17 and 
Colossians 2:1-2). If we can grasp the significance of this mystery, then our lifestyle will 
exhibit holiness on a daily basis. Prior to the unfolding of this mystery through His apostles, the 
prophets, too, had searched diligently concerning the time frame of this unfolding of the 
mystery that had been kept hidden in God from ages past (1 Peter 1:10-13; Colossians 2:1-2). 
Following Paul’s one sentence (Ephesians 1:3-14—Greek text), he breaks out once more into 
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ecstasy as he seeks to call attention to the greatness of what God accomplished for mankind in 
and through Jesus Christ. Listen to Paul as he seeks to capture the wonder of it all: 


I keep asking that the God of our Lord Jesus Christ, the glorious Father, may give you the Spirit 
of wisdom and revelation, so that you may know him better. '* I pray also that the eyes of your heart 
may be enlightened in order that you may know the hope to which he has called you, the riches of his 
glorious inheritance in the saints, "° and his incomparably great power for us who believe. That power 
is like the working of his mighty strength, 7° which he exerted in Christ when he raised him from the 
dead and seated him at his right hand in the heavenly realms, °! far above all rule and authority, power 
and dominion, and every title that can be given, not only in the present age but also in the one to 


come. 7” And God placed all things under his feet and appointed him to be head over everything for 
the church, 7? which is his body, the fullness of him who fills everything in every way. (1:17-23) 





Paul wanted God to enlighten their hearts in order that they might come to appreciate 
something of the richness of what God accomplished in Christ. He wanted them to comprehend 
this “mystery of his will.” In Chapter 2, he works out in detail the consequences of their belief 
in Jesus as God’s Anointed One for the redemption of the human race. Before leaving this 
pericope—Spiritual Blessings in Christ—it is significant that Paul sets forth the ethical 
implications resulting from one’s being in Christ: “He chose us in him before the creation of the 
world to be holy and blameless in his sight” (1:4). In chapters 4-6, he works out the moral 
aspects of one’s life that result from a change in venue, namely, Christ. The next occurrence of 
the word mystery emerges in 3:3. 





Mystery Developed in Detail 


Ephesians 3:3, 4, 6, 9 


The next four occurrences of this word mystery are found in the third chapter. An analysis 
of the word mystery in each of these four verses reveals the nature of this mystery. This mystery 
is about “the administration of God’s grace” (3:2). Paul, as it were, employs various phrases to 
capture the word mystery—‘the word of truth,” “the gospel of your salvation,” and “the 
administration of God’s grace.” Prior to this last phrase—“the administration of God’s grace”— 
Paul explains the benefits that result from our union with Christ, which is what the mystery is 
all about (2:11-22). Thus, Paul begins the third chapter with the words: “For this reason” (3:1). 
Then in verses 3—9, he develops the very heart of this “mystery.” He wanted God to allow the 
Ephesians to recognize the full import of what He had achieved in and through Jesus Christ. 
The following verses expound the substance of this mystery: 


Surely you have heard about the administration of God’s grace that was given to me for you, ° that 
is, the mystery made known to me by revelation, as I have already written briefly. 4 Tn reading this, 
then, you will be able to understand my insight into the mystery of Christ, > which was not made 
known to men in other generations as it has now been revealed by the Spirit to God’s holy apostles 
and prophets. ° This mystery is that through the gospel [51& tod edayyediov, dia tou euangeliou] the 
Gentiles are heirs together with Israel, members together of one body, and sharers together in the 
promise in Christ Jesus. ’ I became a servant of this gospel by the gift of God’s grace given me 
through the working of his power. * Although I am less than the least of all God’s people, this grace 
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was given me: to preach to the Gentiles the unsearchable riches of Christ, ° and to make plain to 
everyone the administration of this mystery, which for ages past was kept hidden in God, who created 
all things. '° His intent was that now, through the church [dw tij¢ éxKAnoias, dia tés ekklésias], 
the manifold wisdom of God should be made known to the rulers and authorities in the heavenly 
realms, '' according to his eternal purpose which he accomplished in Christ Jesus our Lord. '? In him 
and through faith in him we may approach God with freedom and confidence. ! I ask you, 
therefore, not to be discouraged because of my sufferings for you, which are your glory. (3:2-13) 


In verse 2, Paul calls this mystery the “administration of God’s grace,” but in verse 9, he 
calls it “the administration of this mystery.” Then in verse 3, he identifies this “administration 
of God’s grace” as “the mystery made known to me by revelation.” Also in verse three, he says, 
“As I have already written briefly.” Where had Paul “written briefly” about this mystery? Just a 
casual glance at 1:3-14 and 1:17-23 reveals the “administration of God’s grace” as equivalent to 
“the administration of this mystery.” In 3:3, he repeats what he desired in 1:18, namely, the 
comprehension of insight into the vastness of this marvelous feat of redemption for both Jew 
and Gentile in and through Jesus Christ (2:14; 3:6). 

Paul goes right to the heart of this mystery when he writes: “This mystery is that 
through the gospel the Gentiles are heirs together with Israel, members together of one body, 
and sharers together in the promise in Christ Jesus” (3:6). The phrase “one body” is 
significant. In Chapter 2, Paul speaks of “one new man” (2:15), “one body” (2:16), and “one 
spirit” (2:18). In Chapter 4, Paul calls for unity because there is just “one body” and “one 
Spirit” (4:1-6). The prophets had prophesied this mystery, but the prophets did not understand 
when the coming of Christ would take place. Peter describes this mystery as “this salvation” as 
well as “the grace that was to come.” Peter, too, develops the unfolding of this mystery that had 
been kept hidden, even from the prophets: 


Concerning this salvation, the prophets, who spoke of the grace that was to come to you, 
searched intently and with the greatest care, '' trying to find out the time and circumstances to which 
the Spirit of Christ in them was pointing when he predicted the sufferings of Christ and the glories 
that would follow. !? It was revealed to them that they were not serving themselves but you, when 
they spoke of the things that have now been told you by those who have preached the gospel to you 
by the Holy Spirit sent from heaven. Even angels long to look into these things. (1 Peter 1:10-12) 


The prophets tried to find out when all this would take place. This mystery was 
hidden even from the angels. They, too, desired to stoop low and look into this marvelous 
grace, which was hidden in God. In Ephesians 3, Paul informs the Ephesians that “His intent 
was that now, through the church, the manifold wisdom of God should be made known to the 
rulers and authorities in the heavenly realms, according to his eternal purpose which he 
accomplished in Christ Jesus our Lord” (Ephesians 3:10-11). In other words, the church is a 
university, so to speak, for the angelic host. It is through the church that the angels learn about 
this salvation by grace through faith in His Son Jesus. If one preaches the mystery of God’s 
will, then one preaches the Gospel, namely, Jesus. 

In 3:6-13, Paul elaborates on the mystery as the unfolding of God’s grace to the Gentiles. 
God extended grace to Paul in order that he might “preach to the Gentiles the unsearchable 
riches of Christ, and to make plain to everyone the administration of this mystery, which for 
ages past was kept hidden in God, who created all things” (3:8-9). When we discuss the 
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“unsearchable riches of Christ,” we are discussing the “administration of this mystery.” 
When we preach the Gospel, we are divulging the means whereby God reconciles the world 
unto Himself. Paul forcefully concludes with his a summation of this mystery that he wrote 
about briefly in the first chapter: “In him and through faith in him we may approach God with 
freedom and confidence” (3:12). Jesus is the object of one’s faith. Since Jesus is the object of 
this “one faith,” then Paul speaks of “one Lord” and “one faith” (4:5). 


The Outcome of This Mystery 


Ephesians 2:11-22 


The first three chapters of Ephesians describe in detail the “mystery of His will” (1:9). 
The objective of this essay thus far has been to zero in on the word mystery. Just a perusal of 
this epistle reveals that Paul seeks to develop their understanding of what this “mystery” is all 
about—namely, the reconciling of both Jew and Gentile to God “in” and “through” Jesus 
Christ. In Chapter 1, Paul employs the word mystery one time, but, in Chapter 3, he employs the 
word mystery four times. Beginning with 1:3 through 2:22, Paul endeavors to explain what this 
“mystery” is all about. A detailed explanation of this mystery is found in 2:11-22. In this 
pericope (unit or section)—One in Christ—he explains that both Jew and Gentile are reconciled 
unto God in “one body” (2:16). 

In this section (2:11-22), he calls attention to the Gentiles by saying: “But now in Christ 
Jesus you who once were far away have been brought near through the blood of Christ” (2:13). 
Again, one observes that Paul stresses “in Christ Jesus.” Paul then deals with the question of 
Jew and Gentile in their relationship to each other. He says that Jesus is “our peace,” and it is 
Jesus who has created in Himself “one new man out of the two” (2:15-16). Thus, Jesus has 
reconciled both—Jew and Gentile—unto God in “one body.” Paul, in this pericope, brings 
in the Holy Spirit by saying: “For through him we both have access to the Father by one 
Spirit” (2:16). We can hardly read this unit of Scripture (2:11-22) without a consciousness of 
the expressions of “one body” and “one Spirit.” Again, in Chapter 3, Paul explains this mystery 
as the reconciling of both Jew and Gentile into “one body” (3:6). 


Unity in the Body of Christ 


Ephesians 4:1-4 


Is it any wonder that Paul speaks of the seven ones in Ephesians 4:1-4. In this pericope— 
Unity in the Body of Christ—Paul says that there is “one body” and “one Spirit.” Since this is 
so, then one should endeavor to maintain the unity created by the “one Spirit” (4:3). Paul writes: 


Make every effort to keep the unity of the Spirit through the bond of peace. + There is one body and 


one Spirit— just as you were called to one hope when you were called— * one Lord, one faith, one 
baptism; © one God and Father of all, who is over all and through all and in all. (4:3-6) 
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The phrase “one faith” is frequently associated with one particular brand of orthodoxy. 
For example, over twenty-five divisions within the Churches of Christ cite this Scripture in 
order to uphold its particular beliefs concerning “pattern theology.” In other words, the “one 
faith” represents the belief system that God has ordained a worship service with five ritualistic 
acts that have to be performed in a prescribed manner. For many Christians, the “one faith” is 
not faith in Jesus, but rather their unique interpretation of certain Scriptures. 

Just a cursory glance of this Epistle by Paul reveals that Jesus is the object of this “one 
faith,” not some odd interpretation placed upon some Scripture. This whole epistle is about 
“faith” in the “one Lord.” For example, Paul, having developed this mystery—Christ—(1:3-14), 
writes: “For this reason, ever since I heard about your faith in the Lord Jesus and your love for 
all the saints, '°I have not stopped giving thanks for you, remembering you in my prayers” 
(1:15-16). Again, Paul calls attention to faith in chapter three: “In him and through faith in him 
we may approach God with freedom and confidence (3:12). Earlier, Paul writes: 





And you also were included in Christ when you heard the word of truth, the gospel of your 
salvation. Having believed, you were marked in him with a seal, the promised Holy Spirit, '* who is a 
deposit guaranteeing our inheritance until the redemption of those who are God’s possession—to the 
praise of his glory. (1:13-14) 
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The “word of truth,” “gospel of your salvation,” “mystery of God’s will,” and “Christ” 
are synonymous terms. What had they believed? They believed that Christ is the one and only 
way to God. This is why Paul immediately broke out in praise with the words: “ever since I 
heard about your faith in the Lord Jesus” (1:15). Then Paul explains that it is in Christ that one 
is made alive (2:1-10). In this pericope, he writes: 


For it is by grace you have been saved, through faith—and this not from yourselves, it is the gift of 
God— ° not by works, so that no one can boast. 10 For we are God’s workmanship, created in Christ 
Jesus to do good works, which God prepared in advance for us to do. (2:8-10) 


Jesus is the object of our faith. We are saved “through faith” in Him (3:12). No wonder 
Paul concludes his explanation of the “mystery” with the words, “one Lord, one faith” (4:5). 
Once more, in Chapter 3, Paul writes: “so that Christ may dwell in your hearts through faith” 
(3:17). Following Paul’s use of the expression “one faith” in 4:5, he discusses how God 


gave some to be apostles, some to be prophets, some to be evangelists, and some to be pastors and 
teachers, '* to prepare God’s people for works of service, so that the body of Christ may be built up ' 
until we all reach unity in the faith and in the knowledge of the Son of God and become mature, 
attaining to the whole measure of the fullness of Christ. (4:11-13) 





“Unity in the faith” concerns a proper understanding of “the knowledge of the Son of God” in 
God’s scheme of redemption. Jesus is the object of the “one faith.” Paul wanted God to open 
their eyes to understand the full meaning of what He accomplished “in” and “through” Jesus 
Christ. Listen to Paul once more as he explains his prayer concerning “unity in the faith and in 
the knowledge of the Son of God”: 
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I pray that out of his glorious riches he may strengthen you with power through his Spirit in your 
inner being, '’ so that Christ may dwell in your hearts through faith. And I pray that you, being rooted 
and established in love, '* may have power, together with all the saints, to grasp how wide and long 
and high and deep is the love of Christ, !? and to know this love that surpasses knowledge—that you 
may be filled to the measure of all the fullness of God. (3:16-19) 





Living As Children of Light 
Ephesians 4:17-5:19 


Paul begins the fourth chapter of Ephesians with a call to “live a life worthy of the 
calling you have received” (4:1). The acceptance of Christ into one’s life demands a 
change in one’s external behavior. Beginning with 4:17, Paul encourages those who have 
placed their faith in Jesus as Lord to live upright and godly lives. As we approach Chapter 5 
and verse 19, we quickly discover from the context that Paul is concerned about behavior that 
will honor God. Unfortunately, too many Christians have lifted 5:19 out of context in order to 
uphold their objection to instrumental music during the so-called worship service. We cannot 
limit 5:19 just to a church service. If so, then we would have to limit verse 18 to a church 
service also. Is Paul saying that we should “not get drunk on wine” while we are in a church 
service? Or is he saying that we ought never to get drunk with wine—in or out of the assembly. 

Just a casual glance of Chapter 5 reveals that Paul is concerned about external behavior in 
one’s daily walk with God. For instance, Paul goes right to the heart of ethical conduct when he 
writes: “For you were once darkness, but now you are light in the Lord. Live as children of light 
” (for the fruit of the light consists in all goodness, righteousness and truth) !° and find out what 
pleases the Lord” (5:8). Again, he writes in this same chapter: “Be very careful, then, how you 
live—not as unwise but as wise, '° making the most of every opportunity, because the days are 
evil” (5:15-16). The Ephesians were “to live a life of love” (5:2). He wanted them to 
“understand what the Lord’s will is” (5:17). 

The will of God is that His people refuse to walk in the ways of the world. For this 
reason, he exhorts the believers: “Do not get drunk on wine, which leads to debauchery” 
(5:18a). This exhortation is not limiting this kind of behavior only to a so-called church service. 
Rather, he wants them to “be filled with the Spirit” (5:18b). Instead of singing lewd songs and 
making lewd music as the heathen do, one should sing psalms, hymns, and spiritual songs with 
gratitude in one’s heart to the Lord. God desires His people to sing and make music with all 
their heart to the Lord (5:19). Ephesians 5:19 is in a context of external behavior twenty-four 
hours a day—whether assembled or not. Paul encouraged the Ephesians to “Have nothing do 
with the fruitless deeds of darkness, but rather expose them” (5:11). The following chart sets 
forth the deeds of darkness that Paul warns against: 
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LIVING AS CHILDREN OF LIGHT 


Ephesians 4:25-32 


Therefore each of you must put off 
falsehood and speak truthfully to his 
neighbor, for we are all members of one 
body. *° “In your anger do not sin”*: Do 
not let the sun go down while you are still 
angry, 7’ and do not give the devil a 
foothold. 8 He who has been stealing 
must steal no longer, but must work, 
doing something useful with his own 
hands, that he may have something to 
share with those in need. 7 Do not let any 
unwholesome talk come out of your 
mouths, but only what is helpful for 
building others up according to their 
needs, that it may benefit those who listen. 
3° And do not grieve the Holy Spirit of 
God, with whom you were sealed for the 
day of redemption. °! Get rid of all 
bitterness, rage and anger, brawling and 
slander, along with every form of malice. 
32 Be kind and compassionate to one 
another, forgiving each other, just as in 
Christ God forgave you. 


Once more, a word of note concerning Ephesians 5:11 is in order. This passage is 
frequently cited in order to justify separation from other sincere Christians over trivial doctrinal 
issues, particularly in the Stone-Campbell Movement. This Scripture is another example of 
twisting Scripture in order to maintain the traditions of the church fathers. This Scripture is 
alluded to because of its reference to “fruitless deeds of darkness.” The interpretation placed 
upon this phrase is frequently latched onto in order to justify one’s separation from other 
Christians who participate in the use of individual communion cups in the Lord’s Supper, 
teaching children and adults in Sunday school classes, and the acceptance of instrumental music 
as scriptural and pleasing to God in the Messianic Age, and so on. This phrase—“fruitless 
deeds of darkness”—has to do with the works of the flesh, not the frivolous things that 
Christians fight over. Remember the following before you seek to interpret any Scripture: 


Ephesians 5:1-8 


Be imitators of God, therefore, as dearly 
loved children ° and live a life of love, just 
as Christ loved us and gave himself up for 
us as a fragrant offering and sacrifice to 
God. ° But among you there must not be 
even a hint of sexual immorality, or of any 
kind of impurity, or of greed, because 
these are improper for God’s holy people. 
* Nor should there be obscenity, foolish 
talk or coarse joking, which are out of 
place, but rather thanksgiving. $ For of this 
you can be sure: No immoral, impure or 
greedy person—such a man is an 
idolater—has any inheritance in the 
kingdom of Christ and of God. ° Let no 
one deceive you with empty words, for 
because of such things God’s wrath comes 
on those who are disobedient. ’ Therefore 
do not be partners with them. 


CONTEXT, CONTEXT, and CONTEXT. 


The word “Christ” appears 49 times in the Book of Ephesians; this name appears 12 
times in Chapter one. The name “Jesus” appears 20 times in this short Epistle. “In 
Christ” appears 13 times; “in Him” appears 9 times; “through Jesus Christ” appears 1 
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time; the word “Gospel” appears 5 times; the word “grace” appears 11 times; the word 
“faith” appears 8 times; the word “peace” appears 8 times; and the word “mystery” 
appears 7 times. 


This chapter began with an analysis of Paul’s expression—“mystery”—to describe 
the spiritual blessings available in Christ Jesus. This study also sought to briefly examine 
election, adoption, and predestination in light of Paul’s explanation of the “mystery of God’s 
will.” In addition to this emphasis upon the word mystery, this article also called attention to the 
misapplication of certain Scriptures—1:3-14; 4:5; 5:19; and 5:11. The discussion of this short 
Epistle has zeroed in on the context for its analysis. Without context, we can build our own 
belief system without the intent of the inspired author(s). It is also significant that Paul began 
this Epistle with an explanation of the “mystery” of God and concludes this Epistle with a 
request for prayer in order that he might be faithful, in spite of persecution, to proclaim the 
Gospel of God without fear of man’s power of destruction. He brings to a close this Epistle with 
the following words: 


Pray also for me, that whenever I open my mouth, words may be given me so that I will fearlessly 
make known the mystery of the gospel, 7° for which I am an ambassador in chains. Pray that I may 
declare it fearlessly, as I should. (6:19-20) 


This mystery is about God’s methodology of redemption, namely, Jesus Christ. It is 
“in” and “through” Jesus that one obtains salvation. Throughout this Epistle, one discovers the 
following expressions that set forth election, adoption, and predestination as occurring in a 
particular person: “in Him,” “in the One,” “in the Lord Jesus,” “through Jesus Christ,” “in 
Christ Jesus,” “in Christ,” “in the Lord,” and “through Him.” God accomplished, according to 
Paul, salvation for all who put their trust in Jesus (1:13). He writes that one can approach God 
with freedom and confidence “in him” (év abt@, en auto, 1:4) and “through faith in him” (61& 
TÅG TISTE, dia tés pisteds, 3:12). 

Chapter 13 explores the heart of God’s Gospel, which understanding leads one from 
legalism to freedom in Christ. My understanding of the Book of Galatians is another station 
point in my spiritual narrative of liberation from bondage. Paul warns that if one preaches 
another Gospel than the one he proclaimed, they should let that person be eternally condemned 
(Galatians 1:6-9). Prior to these comments, he defines the Gospel as pertaining to the “one who 
gave himself for our sins” (1:4). Later in this Epistle, he addresses “the truth of the Gospel” 
(2:5, 14). He then defines this truth as “justification by faith” (2:15-16). He also calls attention 
to the historical fact that the Gospel was announced to Abraham (2166-1991 BC) [3:8-9] two 
thousand years before God became Incarnate (John 1:1, 14). An examination of this Book sets 
the stage for unity among God’s people. 
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13 


Overview of the 
(Book of Galatians 


Democracy is a good thing to order human relations, but the idea of equality which is basic to it 
cannot be applied to the relation between God and man, so as to call to account God the Creator as 
one calls to account the president or the prime minister. The end of true reverence is the end of true 
relation. So far as the reproach of intolerance and arrogance is concerned, there is a 
misunderstanding. He who has been given grace as a sinful man and now wants to share this grace 
with his fellow-man—that grace which he receives undeservedly—cannot be intolerant or arrogant. 
He will be tolerant and humble as long as he does not forget that the truth which he has is not his but 
God’s, and that it is meant not for him only, but for all mankind. . . . In fact, we may say, love as 
grounded in Jesus Christ is the only sure antidote against arrogance and intolerance. ^? 


This Chapter is designed to assist individuals in recapturing the very heart of the Gospel of 
Christ. Within the Churches of Christ, there is controversy over grace versus works. Many 
within this movement are trying to swing back to a more biblical stance concerning 
justification by faith alone in Jesus Christ. Just a casual look at the various journals from a 
number of camps within this once united movement reveals the turmoil that exists. In spite of 
Christ’s prayer for unity, this fragmented movement is divided into at least twenty-five feuding 
splinter groups. There are many leaders within the various shattered divisions that are 
reexamining the traditional interpretation handed down during the last two hundred years. Many 
within the Stone/Campbell Movement are trying to call individuals back to a proper 
understanding of the Gospel of Christ. 

This study is not designed to castigate individuals within the Churches of Christ or 
Christian Churches, because many are seeking to correct the current mistreatment of Galatians 
1:6-9, as well as many other abused Scriptures. The problems that presently exist within many 
Churches of Christ are a lack of understanding as to the truth of the Gospel of Christ. One of the 
most often cited Scriptures is Galatians 1:6-9. Many well-meaning leaders today give 
justification for their separation from other sincere believers by citing this Scripture. Yet, there 
are others within this movement who are trying to call attention to the context for a proper 
understanding of the Gospel. Just as Paul had to deal with specifics in his dealing with the 


6Emil Brunner, The Scandal of Christianity (London: SCM Press, 1951), 27, 28. 
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Judaizers, so, I, too, must deal with the misapplication of certain Scriptures that Christians have 
taken out of context to justify their chastisement and separation from other Christians. 

Since I have spent most of my ministry in this movement, I am well qualified to write on 
this subject. I spent approximately seventeen years in the one-cup and non-Sunday school 
segment. After my excommunication for refusing to reject Christians who thought it was okay 
to have individual communion cups in the Lord’s Supper and Bible study classes, I identified 
myself with another segment of the Stone/Campbell Movement. I soon discovered that the 
movement started by Barton Stone and Thomas and Alexander Campbell was/is divided into 
twenty-five or more distinctive religious societies. Many within the various fellowships accused 
the others of preaching another gospel. 

This in-depth analysis is written primarily to assist Christians in the various subdivisions 
within the Churches of Christ to go back to the biblical text and to reexamine the context before 
building a theology on an isolated passage. Generally, the current interpretation of this now 
famous quotation promotes division and hatred among God’s people. One of the greatest errors 
that Christians encounter today is the common practice of citing Scriptures in isolation from 
their context. This is commonly known as proof-texting. This chapter looks at Galatians 1:6-9 
in order to determine what the Gospel of Christ is all about. 

This composition is also written to give assistance to those who are seeking to bring 
about a correct understanding of the Gospel who still stay put in one of the splintered groups, 
which he or she normally had nothing to do in the genesis, or origin, of its birth. In fact, most 
of us have inherited our heritage from our religious training. Even though I am dealing with 
individuals within the Stone/Campbell Movement, I am conscious that many leaders within this 
alliance are endeavoring to bring about a change, just as I am, in understanding concerning a 
proper comprehension of the Gospel of Christ and also to correct the current practice of 
dividing every time there is a difference of opinion. 


ORTHODOXY VERSUS GOD’S GOSPEL 


As we seek to understand the Book of Galatians, we must come to grips with our 
orthodoxy. Does our orthodoxy set aside God’s grace? Many Christians will readily admit that 
we must not allow our orthodoxy to set aside God’s grace, but, at the same time, we quickly 
discover that this is the case among many Christians. The Judaizers had a different set of 
agendas from the modern church today. The religious leaders added circumcision and the 
keeping of the Law as prerequisites to salvation. On the other hand, numerous Christians, today, 
have added their own orthodoxy to faith in order for one to inherit eternal life. Christians, as a 
whole, can understand Paul’s reaction to circumcision as a condition of salvation. 

For the religious leaders, it was faith plus works. Today, it is faith plus our own 
interpretation of the Scriptures. For some, it is faith plus a cappella singing—instrumental 
music is sinful. For others, it is faith plus one-cup in the distribution of the fruit of the vine in 
the Lord’s Supper—individual cups are condemned. For a few, it is faith plus pinching the 
bread in the observance of the Lord’s Supper—one cannot break the bread. For another segment 
within the Churches of Christ, it is faith plus no kitchens in the church building. For a small 
majority, it is faith plus the King James Version only—other translations are anathema; still for 
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others, it is faith plus grape juice in the Lord’s Supper—wine cannot be used. For a smaller 
number, it is faith plus the head covering for women. And even for a smaller number, it is faith 
plus long hair on women—women cannot even cut the dead ends off their hair. For a few, it is 
faith plus a refusal to assist from the church treasury the support of an evangelist through 
another local church—support must be given directly to the minister, and so on. 

All of the above opinions advanced by many sincere Christians are associated with the 
Gospel. The Gospel, for many Christians, is identified as the twenty-seven books of the New 
Testament. Then, this concept of the Gospel boils down to individual interpretation of the 
twenty-seven books. If one differs from a particular warring faction within the splintered 
Churches of Christ, then each isolated group accuses the other of preaching another 
Gospel. Just a perusal of some of the religious journals within the Churches of Christ reveals 
that the Churches of Christ as a whole are preaching another Gospel. For many Christians, the 
Gospel is defined as faith plus my interpretation of the Scriptures. 

If Christians are to avoid nullifying God’s grace, we must understand what the Gospel of 
God is all about. In order for us to preach the Gospel, we must first understand what the Gospel 
is. This analysis of the Book of Galatians is designed to explore Paul’s own definition of 
the Gospel. What is the Gospel? The answer to this question is found in Galatians 1:4. In 1:11, 
Paul labors the point as to what the Gospel is not. It is not something that we have made up. 
Paul, in the First Chapter of Galatians, states clearly that the Gospel he preached had to do with 
God’s Son (1:16). Paul objects to man’s substitution of tradition plus the Gospel for salvation 
(2:3; 2:6). As we seek to understand Galatians, we need to compare the tradition of 
circumcision to the traditions found within many Churches of Christ. 

Numerous Christians have substituted their oddities in pattern theology in place of 
circumcision. Churches today are adding to God’s plan of salvation by faith in the same sense 
that the Judaizers did concerning circumcision. Just as Peter’s withdrawal from table fellowship 
from the Gentiles prevented Peter from walking in harmony with the truth of the Gospel, so 
today, our withdrawal from table fellowship from other Christians who do not subscribe to our 
brand of orthodoxy also fail to walk in harmony with the truth of the Gospel. 


BACKGROUND OF GALATIANS 


The churches to which Paul wrote this Epistle were founded during his first missionary 
journey (see Acts 13 and 14). This Epistle to the churches in the province of Galatia was 
probably written about AD 48, the earliest of Paul’s letters. This letter reveals that certain 
Jewish Christians, who wanted to bind certain Old Testament rites as essential to salvation, 
especially circumcision, had infiltrated the churches in Pisidian Antioch, Iconium, Lystra, and 
Derbe. Paul’s adversaries had perverted the Gospel of Christ by adding additional requirements 
for justification. As a result of the actions of certain men, Paul sets forth a vigorous apologetic 
for justification by faith in Jesus alone, that is to say, nothing less and nothing more. 

Countless Christians today read this Epistle without any consciousness that they too 
violate the Gospel of Christ just as the Judaizers did in Paul’s day. Just a few years ago, several 
preachers tried to get me thrown out of a Christian university for my stance that the Gospel of 
Christ is not twenty-seven books called the New Testament. In fact, these men were, in essence, 
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preaching another gospel, that is, another way of justification other than by faith. When I began 
my ministry back in January 1951, I, too, taught another way of salvation, namely, salvation by 
works. Essentially then, according to my insight, the Gospel of Christ had to do with crossing 
every “t” and dotting every “i” according to the party creed, otherwise one was preaching 
another gospel. In the first fifteen years of my ministry, I don’t ever recall having heard a 
message on grace or justification by faith, which included my own preaching. 

If one employed instrumental music in the praise service, then that fellowship was 
preaching another gospel. If one used individual communion cups in the Lord’s Supper, then 
this one was preaching another gospel. If anyone taught anything that my meticulous fellowship 
disagreed with, then the others were preaching another gospel. But after my excommunication 
from this fellowship, I identified with a congregation that employed individual communion 
cups and Sunday school. What I soon discovered was that they too utilized Galatians 1:6-9 to 
clobber everyone who refused to obey the rules according to their particular brand of orthodoxy. 
They just had a different set of agendas. Today, the narrow fellowship that I labored with in the 
beginning of my ministry (1951) is divided into several offshoots. This same mentality, as a 
whole, is also true within the other fellowships. Why so many splinter groups among these 
believers? None can agree on what is the Gospel of Christ. 

There is little difference today within many congregations from the Judaizers in Paul’s 
day. Christians today, as well as then, are divided over how a person is put in a right 
relationship with God—by works or by faith. A part of the confusion has come about as a result 
of the piece-meal hermeneutics that is so prevalent among numerous Christians. In other words, 
scores of Christians practice proof-texting instead of reading the book as a book for its flow of 
thoughts and teachings. The Gospel of Christ is as much an enigma today as it was to the 
Christian Judaizers. This confusion is as a result of numerous leaders within the Christian 
community who refuse to go back to the drawing board, so to speak, and to reexamine the 
traditions handed down by the forefathers within their distinctive society. 

Some within the Churches of Christ have gone back to the text, but they have received 
tremendous opposition. There are scores of preachers and elders in my own hometown 
(Montgomery, AL.) who have suffered attacks for their stand on grace and fellowship with 
other believers. This castigation is generated within the various fellowships of the splinter 
groups that are also associated with the denominational Churches of Christ. This change of 
mind is true throughout numerous Churches of Christ, not just in Montgomery, AL. Hopefully, 
this brief overview of the Book of Galatians will assist every individual in his or her 
understanding more clearly what the Gospel of Christ is all about. 





IDENTIFICATION OF THE GOSPEL 
The Gospel Is Not Rituals 


If we are going to define the word Gospel in the Book of Galatians, we must look to the 
book itself in order to arrive at a clear and precise definition. In order for us to read things out of 
the Book of Galatians and not read one’s own agenda into it, we must always examine context. 
To illustrate how I, in my earlier ministry, read into the text instead of out of the text, I will 
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examine Galatians 1:6-9 in light of its immediate context. This one unit of Scripture is one that 
I memorized as a boy preacher. In my ignorance of this pericope (division or section of 
Scripture), I, in actuality, zeroed in on preaching another gospel. The same is still true today in 
almost every exclusive body of believers. Even today, many devout Christians invariably 
substitute one law for another law. For many Christians, Christianity is based upon a correct 
application of the so-called new law or “regulative principle” of worship, that is to say, five 
so-called acts of worship, which is also called “pattern theology.” Within some movements 
associated with the Stone/Campbell Movement, we observe that their law on the so-called five 
acts of worship is more stringent than the Law of Moses. This action is necessary according to 
the interpretation of some expositors. 

The so-called “law of Christ” in Galatians 6:2 is generally identified, at least with some 
Christians, with one’s own brand of orthodoxy, that is to say, one’s interpretation of the 
Scriptures regarding the so-called five acts of worship, not the law of love. Galatians 6:2, like 
Galatians 1:6-9, is interpreted by many sincere Christians with smuggled prejudices from 
inherited traditions. As a result of this looseness of interpretation, the flames of prejudice have 
burned into the hearts of men and women for the last two hundred years beginning with the 
Stone/Campbell Movement. Out of the Stone/Campbell Movement originated three separate 
religious bodies: Churches of Christ, Christian Churches, and the Disciples of Christ. From the 
Churches of Christ came another twenty-five or more idiosyncratic or unique fellowships. 

Almost everyone within the various religious bodies that grew out of this particular 
movement that had its original focus on uniting Christians in all the assorted sects in 
Christendom have heard these verses (1:6-9) cited to give credence to the rejection of other 
believers on the pretense that they were preaching another gospel if they violated the traditional 
understanding of the so-called five acts of worship. Again, the problem of how to be faithful to 
the Gospel arose over the correct interpretation of the five acts of worship, which, supposedly, 
God prescribed. Churches divided over numerous issues and each eccentric fellowship accused 
the other exclusive society of preaching another gospel. To some believers, the five acts is in 
essence the same as the gospel that Paul writes about in Galatians 1:6-9. Why am I concerned 
about what is going on within the various divisions within the Churches of Christ? I am dealing 
with the Gospel. When we pervert the Gospel of Christ, we are treading on dangerous ground. 
The nature of the Gospel was of such importance in the scheme of redemption that Paul even 
warned the Galatians that even if an angel preached another gospel than the one he preached, 
they should let even the angel be accursed. Listen to Paul as he writes: 


I am astonished that you are so quickly deserting the one who called you by the grace of Christ 
and are turning to a different gospel— ’ which is really no gospel at all. Evidently some people are 
throwing you into confusion and are trying to pervert the gospel of Christ. ® But even if we or an 
angel from heaven should preach a gospel other than the one we preached to you, let him be eternally 
condemned! ° As we have already said, so now I say again: If anybody is preaching to you a gospel 


other than what you accepted, let him be eternally condemned! (Galatians 1:6-9) 








If we wish to grasp the Gospel that Paul preached, we should consult the entire Book of 
Galatians in order to get a feel for the authentic nature of the Gospel of Christ. If something 
does not make sense, one should immediately consult the context. The context actually 
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defines Galatians 1:6-9. We should, without delay, check with the words of Paul in 1:4 if we 
wish to understand what the Gospel is that Paul proclaimed. In this verse, he goes right to the 
very heart of the Gospel. He takes the time to explain what the Gospel is all about before he 
warns the Galatians about the danger of preaching another gospel. Paul starts this Epistle with a 
ready definition of the Gospel. We should concentrate vigilantly on his explanation as he seeks 
to capture the very essence of the Gospel: 


Grace and peace to you from God our Father and the Lord Jesus Christ, * who gave himself for 
our sins to rescue us from the present evil age, according to the will of our God and Father, 5 to 
whom be glory for ever and ever. Amen. (Galatians 1:3-5) 


As we cautiously read verse four, we must ask certain questions: (1) what is the Gospel? 
and (2) what is the Gospel of God about? In response to the first question, we can quickly say 
that the answer is Jesus. In reply to the second question, we can say that the Gospel deals with 
God’s methodology of redemption, namely, Jesus. Yes, the Gospel is about the One who gave 
Himself for the sins of sinful humanity in order to rescue the fallen race from damnation. It is 
about what Jesus did in His Atonement, not what individuals do. We can also say that this 
Gospel details that our justification before God can only be through faith in His Son, not works. 


GALATIANS: CHAPTER ONE 
The Gospel Is Jesus 


Immediately following his explanation of the Gospel (1:4), he then warns the Galatians 
that if any man proclaims another way of salvation other than through faith in Jesus, one should 
let that individual be “eternally condemned” (1:8). After that, in the next pericope (1:11-24), he 
informs the Galatians that the Gospel he proclaimed did not come from man. 


I want you to know, brothers, that the gospel I preached is not something that man made up. 12 
I did not receive it from any man, nor was I taught it; rather, I received it by revelation from Jesus 


Christ. (1:11-12) 


Paul introduces his proclamation as something that did not originate with man, but rather 
with Jesus Christ. Identification of the Gospel that Paul preached (1:11) is essential to a correct 
understanding of the Gospel that he speaks of in 1:6-9. What did he preach? He preached Jesus. 
Listen to him as he reveals the substance of his preaching: 


But when God, who set me apart from birth è and called me by his grace, was pleased '° to reveal 
his Son in me so that I might preach him among the Gentiles, I did not consult any man. (1:15-16) 





The Gospel that Paul speaks of in 1:6-9 has to do with the preaching of Jesus, not man- 
made rituals, rituals of the Law of Moses, or even the Law itself. The Gospel has to do with 
preaching Jesus as God’s way of salvation. Even today, many Christians still do not understand 
the Gospel that Paul preached. It is not uncommon, as stated above, for certain Christians to 
identify the Gospel with their particular brand of orthodoxy. To add something to the Gospel as 
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a condition of salvation is to destroy the very idea of grace. For one to add to the Gospel of 
God’s grace is to nullify grace. 

Many Christians, unknowingly, have nullified God’s grace through their philosophy of 
“pattern theology,” that is, five prescribed rituals to be performed on Sunday morning between 
the hours of 9 a.m. to 10 a.m. It is not just five prescribed rituals that nullify the Gospel, but the 
insistence that these five rituals must be performed in a prescribed way in order for us to have 
salvation. Thus, the Gospel of Christ is turned into another law that is more stringent than even 
the Law of Moses. For example, the Gospel, at least to some Christians, is reflected in the 
following beliefs: 


e Acappella singing versus instrumental accompaniment 

e Church name (Church of Christ) 

e One cup in the distribution of the Lord’s Supper (The one-cup movement will not 
fellowship Christians who employ individual cups in the Lord’s Supper.) 

e No Sunday school (This movement advances the idea that one cannot teach the 

Bible in classes on Sunday morning—must be taught in one assembly on Sunday 

morning.) 

Bible colleges (supported by congregations) 

Grape juice or wine in the Lord’s Supper 

Break bread or pinch bread in the Lord’s Supper 

Kitchen in the church building 

Orphan homes (supported by congregations) 

Church contributions (cannot be distributed to individuals that are not members of 

the church) 


Unfortunately, as a young preacher boy, I was taught to memorize Galatians 1:6-9 and 
then apply these verses to many of the above items. The one who taught me was sincere in his 
understanding. In my judgment, his misapplication was not rebellion against God, but rather an 
honest mistake of the heart. Nevertheless, if one participated in Sunday school (Bible study) on 
Sunday morning, then this fellowship was preaching “another gospel.” If one used an 
instrument in the congregational singing, then one was preaching “another gospel.” If one broke 
the bread in the Lord’s Supper rather than pinch the bread (the bread had to remain one piece— 
no fragments), then one was accused of preaching “another gospel.” On and on this kind of 
analysis flowed/flows until the body of Christ was/is ripped apart into various warring factions, 
none could/can agree on what the Gospel was/is about. In the early 70s, I was accused of 
preaching another gospel when I refused to reject fellowship with other Christians who 
employed individual communion cups and who participated in Sunday school. Thus, this 
strange fellowship threw me out of the synagogue for so-called unfaithfulness—that is, in the 
words of Paul, preaching another gospel. 

As we reflect back upon 1:11—“the gospel I preached’—can one honestly identify the 
above list of ten items as “the gospel” that Paul preached? Again, what was the “revelation” 
(1:12) he received? Once more, the context is the deciding factor in understanding 1:11-12. Pay 
attention once more to Paul in 1:16 as he explains what it was that he preached: “to reveal his 
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Son in me so that I might preach him among the Gentiles.” Again, we can hardly read 1:16 
without a consciousness of 1:4: “Who gave himself for our sins to rescue us from the present 
evil age.” 


GALATIANS: CHAPTER TWO 
PAUL OPPOSES PETER FOR HYPOCRISY 
The Truth of the Gospel 


When we add another condition to salvation other than faith in Jesus, we preach another 
gospel. Prior to Paul’s confrontation with Peter over how an individual is put in a right 
relationship with God, he states that three years after his conversion he went to Jerusalem to see 
Peter (1:18). It was fourteen years later that he and Barnabas went to Jerusalem (2:1). This time 
he went in response to a revelation that he received in order to “set before them the gospel” that 
“he preached among the Gentiles” (2:2). The question of circumcision and the keeping of the 
Law had infiltrated the fellowship of believers. Paul, along with Barnabas and Titus, went 
privately to the leaders in order to try to prevent this trip from ending in confusion as to the true 
nature of the Gospel that Paul preached to the Gentiles and that Peter preached to the Jews (2:2- 
4). Paul states emphatically that the leaders did not compel Titus to be circumcised (2:3). Yet, 
there were certain brothers who wanted to insist upon circumcision as a condition of salvation 
(2:4; see also Acts 15:1-2). 

Paul refused to back down on the issue of adding another condition to salvation other 
than faith in the Son of God: “We did not give in to them for a moment, so that the truth of the 
gospel might remain with you” (Galatians 2:5). The leaders saw that the Gospel had been 
entrusted to Paul to preach to the Gentiles and that the Gospel had been entrusted to Peter to 
preach to the Jews (2:7). When we add something to faith in Christ as a condition of salvation, 
then we must stand up for the “mystery” of God that had been hidden from ages past in order 
that “the truth of the gospel” might not be nullified. Later, Paul confronted Peter for his 
actions in withdrawing from eating with the Gentiles when certain men came from James (2:11- 
12). This withdrawal from the Gentiles created such confusion that “even Barnabas was led 
astray” (2:13). How did Paul react under such circumstances when “the truth of the gospel” was 
at stake? Paul expresses his reaction this way: 


When I saw that they were not acting in line with the truth of the gospel, I said to Peter in front 
of them all, “You are a Jew, yet you live like a Gentile and not like a Jew. How is it, then, that you 
force Gentiles to follow Jewish customs? (2:14) 


A brief summary of what has been pointed out thus far is necessary in order for us not to 
forget the thrust of Paul’s arguments concerning the true nature of the Gospel of Christ. In 1:4, 
Paul gives the essence of the Gospel—Who gave himself for our sins.” Then in 2:11, he 
reveals his desire to make known the Gospel he preached. But in 2:16, he reveals the Gospel as 
Jesus. In 2:2, he sets before the leaders the Gospel that he preached among the Gentiles. After 
his encounter with certain men who came from James who wanted to add circumcision as a 
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condition of salvation, he objected in order that “the truth of the gospel might remain” (2:4-5). 
Then later Paul had to rebuke Peter, along with others, for their adulterating the “truth of the 
gospel” with their withdrawal from the Gentiles (2:12-13). Once more, he captures their 
departure as not in harmony with the “truth of the gospel” (2:14). Paul did not rebuke Peter for 
preaching another gospel, but rather he rebuked him for his actions that were not in harmony 
with the very nature of the Good News concerning God’s way of salvation—faith in Jesus. 


The Truth of the Gospel Equals Justification by Faith 


Just as Paul sets forth the nature of the Gospel in 1:4, he now goes right to the very heart 
of the Gospel in 2:15-16: 


We who are Jews by birth and not ‘Gentile sinners’ '° know that a man is not justified by 
observing the law, but by faith in Jesus Christ. So we, too, have put our faith in Christ Jesus that we 
may be justified by faith in Christ and not by observing the law, because by observing the law no one 
will be justified. 








Just as the word mystery filled the Book of Ephesians, so the word faith flashes like neon 
lights across the Book of Galatians. The word faith is the key to grasping what the Gospel of 
God is all about. It is about God’s way of redeeming sinful humanity—through faith in His Son 
Jesus. God only has one way of salvation—faith in Jesus. The words “faith in Jesus Christ” 
and “justified by faith in Christ” set the tone for the rest of the Book as Paul seeks to explain 
the nature of the Gospel of Christ, that is to say, God’s way of justification. We can never be 
justified through observing law, or law keeping. 

Paul drives home this point throughout this short Epistle. No one, writes Paul, can be 
justified through observing the Law (2:16). Again, the question that confronts everyone is: How 
does one live? Paul explains his own life by saying, “LI live by faith in the Son of God” (2:20). 
Justification is “by faith.” But faith has for its object, Jesus. It is “by faith in Jesus Christ” and 
“Justified by faith in Christ.” Galatians 2:20 should call forth Paul’s words in Ephesians 4:5: 
“one Lord, one faith.” The Gospel justifies those whom the Law condemns. Faith attributes 
salvation entirely to Christ, which eliminates works—works of any kind. 

If righteousness could be obtained through law keeping, then Christ, according to Paul, 
“died for nothing” (Galatians 2:21b). When we seek justification through rituals and 
regulations, regardless as to how good and beneficial, we set aside the grace of God (2:21a). 
Having said this, Paul discusses the Spirit that God gave to the ones who responded to Jesus 
through faith. Leon Morris®? makes the point, and correctly so, that “no ritual act availed before 
God was central to the gospel he (Paul) preached and by which he lived. He preached Christ 
crucified, not circumcision.”™! 


650 Leon Morris (1914-2006) was a leading evangelical New Testament scholar. He received his PhD 
from the University of Cambridge in England. He was principal of Ridley College in Melbourne, Australia, 
retiring in 1979. He then served as visiting professor of New Testament at Trinity Evangelical Divinity School. 

6!Teon Morris, Galatians: Paul’s Charter of Christians Freedom (Downers Grove, Illinois: 
InterVarsity, 1996), 161. 
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Once more, Leon Morris cuts away all the underbrush that men have added to salvation: 
“The Message about the cross means that people can do nothing to bring about their salvation, 
nothing at all. It insists that Christ has done all that is necessary by laying down his life in place 
of sinners.”°*? It is not uncommon for numerous Christians within the Churches of Christ 
to pass off the religious customs (traditions) from the church fathers as the Gospel of God. 
In other words, many Christians still confuse ritual prescriptions and religious requirements of 
oral tradition as the Gospel of Christ, that is to say, the Gospel that Paul preached. Christians 
must abandon their so-called five acts of worship as a prerequisite to salvation. It is not 
uncommon for many—not all—within the Churches of Christ to advance a notion of salvation 
through perfect obedience to the so-called new law concerning a worship service. Around this 
worship service, the five acts must be performed in a prescribed manner; otherwise, one is on 
his or her way to hell. For many, the right performance plus faith merits salvation, not faith 
alone. 

When Peter and the others were not walking in line with the “truth of the Gospel” (2:14), 
Paul stepped in to stop the movement away from the very heart of the Gospel he preached. 
What is the “truth of the gospel”? It is justification by faith in Christ (2:16), pure and simple. 
Unless one grasps this concept, there can never be unity among God’s divided people, not just 
Church of Christ folk. As Ronald Y. K. Fung” expresses it: “The truth of the gospel was none 
other than justification by faith in Christ alone and not by works of the law—a principle which 
applied to Jew and Gentile alike and hence was the basis of the Church’s unity.” 654 


GALATIANS: CHAPTER THREE 
Receiving the Holy Spirit 


Paul questions the Galatians about how they received the Holy Spirit. He asked: “Did you 
receive the Spirit by observing the law, or by believing what you heard?” (3:2). How did they 
receive the Holy Spirit? It is obvious that they received the Holy Spirit after they believed the 
message of salvation by grace alone through faith alone. Salvation can never be through human 
efforts. Paul cuts away all underbrush concerning salvation when he writes: “Are you so 
foolish? After beginning with the Spirit, are you now trying to attain your goal by human 
effort?” (3:3). 

Paul employs repetition as a means of calling attention to the very heart of the Gospel. In 
verse 3, he informed the Galatians that they received the Spirit by believing what they heard 
(3:2-3). Now, once more, he calls attention to the Holy Spirit as a gift: “Does God give you his 
Spirit and work miracles among you because you observe the law, or because you believe what 
you heard?” (3:5). Again, it is Law versus faith. In order to reinforce his arguments, he 





Thid., 161, 162. 

65 Ronald Y. K. Fung is professor of biblical studies and resident scholar at the China Graduate School 
of Theology in Hong Kong. He has written several commentaries in Chinese and contributed articles to such 
volumes as Dictionary of Paul and His Letters. 

65Ronald Y. K. Fung, The Epistle to the Galatians, The New International Commentary on the New 
Testament (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1988), 126. 
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introduces Abraham and his faith. Again, we observe the word believed as Paul develops the 
means of receiving the righteousness that belongs to God. He writes: 


Consider Abraham: “He believed God, and it was credited to him as righteousness.” ’ Understand, 
then, that those who believe are children of Abraham. è The Scripture foresaw that God would justify 
the Gentiles by faith, and announced the gospel in advance to Abraham: “All nations will be blessed 
through you.” ° So those who have faith are blessed along with Abraham, the man of faith. (3:6-9) 





We can hardly read this pericope (unit or section) without cognition of the word faith as 
employed by Paul. The following expressions utilized by Paul stands out, as it were, in bold 
neon lights: “He believed,” “those who believe,” “justify the Gentiles by faith,” “those who 
have faith,” and “Abraham, the man of faith.” Since “The Scriptures foresaw that God would 
justify the Gentiles by faith,” Paul writes that God “announced the gospel in advance to 
Abraham.” The context lays emphasis, not on Abraham’s faithfulness, but on Abraham’s faith. 
The Gospel announced in advance to Abraham is the Gospel that Paul announces in 1:4 and, at 
the same time, cautions one about preaching another way of salvation other than that which 
Jesus offers to anyone who believes in Him (see also John 3:14-18, 36; 5:24; 6:29, 40, 47). 

Paul places a curse upon anyone who preaches another way of justification before God 
other than “faith” in Jesus the Son of God” (1:6-9). Paul stresses that salvation can never be 
through “human effort,” but only through faith in Jesus the Savior of the world (3:3, 11, 14). 
We must question the substance of what was announced to Abraham in advance in order to 
clearly see the positive aspects of the Gospel of Christ. What was announced to Abraham in 
advance? Yes, the Gospel was announced in advance. What is the Gospel? As stated above, 
many identify the Gospel with their particular brand of orthodoxy. In other words, the various 
denominational Churches of Christ determine their own “human effort” as the means of 
obtaining salvation, not faith in Jesus. It is always “faith” plus their “interpretation” of isolated 
Scriptures from their contexts. Why is the Gospel so difficult for some Christians to 
understand? The answer lies in the hermeneutics (science of interpretation). For example, the 
hermeneutical method utilized by the various theological factions today determines what 
Galatians 1:6-9 should say beforehand in order to support their theological system of aloofness. 

Almost any interpretation can be placed upon a verse(s) if the context is ignored. We 
must first determine the context before application. If we expect to interpret the word Gospel in 
Galatians, we must first learn to pay attention to the context—the Book of Galatians. It is not 
uncommon for the Book of Galatians to be read through the lens of one’s own particular 
watring splinter group. When we encounter an interpretation that does not make sense, then we 
must go digging for answers to solve the hermeneutical dilemma. In response to the question 
above: What was announced in advance to Abraham? If we say that the Gospel is twenty-seven 
books called the New Testament, then we are confronted with a correct interpretation of this so- 
called new law book in order for us not to preach “another gospel,” for each of the twenty-five 
or more divisions within the Stone/Campbell Movement asserts that it, and it alone, is preaching 
the true Gospel. Ultimately, the Gospel of Christ boils down to one’s unusual interpretation of 
certain isolated texts from its context. 

When we assign an interpretation of the Gospel announced to Abraham with the so-called 
prescribed five acts of worship, one immediately sees the folly of such an interpretation. Did 
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God announce in advance that the singing in the Christians’ community must be a cappella 
rather than instrumental? Did God announce in advance that the Lord’s Supper must be 
observed with one cup upon the table rather than each person having his or her own cup in the 
drinking of the Cup of Blessing? Did God announce in advance that in the Lord’s Supper 
one must “pinch” the bread rather than “break” the bread? Did God announce to 
Abraham that in the time of Christ (2000 years in the future), Christians could not have a 
kitchen in the church building? Did God announce in advance to Abraham that in the 
Lord’s Supper one must use grape juice rather than wine? This list is almost ad infinitum. 
The various oddities depend on which of the several of militaristic groups with which we 
engage. Each distinctive society of believers has its own agenda as to what the Gospel of Christ 
is all about. 

Again, we must ask the question: What was announced in advance to Abraham almost 
two thousand years before the Word became flesh (John 1:14)? The answer is that God 
announced to Abraham His means of justifying sinful humanity, that is to say, faith in Jesus. 
Jesus is the object of our faith. Salvation is by grace alone through faith alone in the finished 
work of Christ. Paul states the record very clearly on this point: 


h.?4 12 
xe 13 


Clearly no one is justified before God by the law, because, “The righteous will live by fait 
The law is not based on faith; on the contrary, “The man who does these things will live by them. 
Christ redeemed us from the curse of the law by becoming a curse for us, for it is written: “Cursed is 
everyone who is hung on a tree.” f 14 He redeemed us in order that the blessing given to Abraham 


might come to the Gentiles through Christ Jesus, so that by faith we might receive the promise of the 
Spirit. (Galatians 3:11-14) 





Once more, we discover that the word faith flashes like neon lights in these words of Paul 
as he seeks to set forth the very heart of the Gospel announced in advance to Abraham two 
thousand years earlier. The blessing given to Abraham is available to everyone through Christ 
Jesus. Thus, it is through faith that one receives the promise of the Spirit (3:2-3, 14), not human 
effort (3:3). In order for Paul to nail down his arguments, he says, 


Brothers, let me take an example from everyday life. Just as no one can set aside or add to a 
human covenant that has been duly established, so it is in this case. © The promises were spoken to 
Abraham and to his seed. The Scripture does not say “and to seeds,” meaning many people, but “and 


to your seed,” * meaning one person, who is Christ. (3:15-16) 


He did not say as to SEEDS as of many, but rather to SEED, meaning one person, who is 
Christ. This is the Gospel. The Gospel is the Good News of God’s way of salvation by faith. 
This same thought is presented in Paul’s words to the Ephesians: “For it is by grace you have 
been saved, through faith—and this not from yourselves, it is the gift of God—’ not by works, 
so that no one can boast” (Ephesians 2:8-9). When we say by “faith alone,” we are not 
falsifying Paul’s words to the Ephesians. This phrase only clarifies and emphasizes what Paul 
clearly says. On the other hand, the Judaizers wanted to make human efforts, in addition to faith 
in Jesus, the means of salvation, but Paul says NO! Paul, as he concludes his arguments about 
the Law, writes: “But the Scripture declares that the whole world is a prisoner of sin, so that 
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what was promised, being given through faith in Jesus Christ, might be given to those who 
believe” (Galatians 3:22). 


Paul drives home the point that one’s right standing with God is not based upon human 
efforts, but rather one’s standing before God is based upon “faith.” Take note once more to Paul 
as he seeks to nail the coffin shut concerning the place of law in the life of the believer: “Before 
this faith came, we were held prisoners by the law, locked up until faith should be revealed. 
So the law was put in charge to lead us to Christ that we might be justified by faith. 7? Now that 
faith has come, we are no longer under the supervision of the law” (3:23-25). The following 
chart sets forth the thrust of the entire Book of Galatians: 


Galatians 2:15-16 


We who are Jews by birth and 
not ‘Gentile sinners’ '° know 
that a man is not justified by 
observing the law, but by faith 
in Jesus Christ. So we, too, 
have put our faith in Christ 


Galatians 3:23-25 


Before this faith came, we 
were held prisoners by the 
law, locked up until faith 
should be revealed. ™% So the 
law was put in charge to lead 
us to Christ” that we might be 





Jesus that we may be justified 
by faith in Christ and not by 
observing the law, because by 
observing the law no one will 


justified by faith. 5 Now that 
faith has come, we are no 
longer under the supervision 
of the law. 


be justified. 


Justification by faith in Christ is the Gospel announced in advance to Abraham. Before 
“the faith” came, the Law held individuals prisoners. The Law was designed to lead us to Christ 
in order that we might be justified by faith. Paul expresses this same thought in his letter to the 
Romans: 


Now we know that whatever the law says, it says to those who are under the law, so that every 
mouth may be silenced and the whole world held accountable to God. *° Therefore no one will be 
declared righteous in his sight by observing the law; rather, through the law we become conscious of 
sin. (Romans 3:19-20) 


When we look at the Law of God, we cannot open our mouth in our defense. The Law of 
God shuts every person’s mouth. It is not until we are consciously black-and-blue from the 
demands of the Law and, at the same time, smitten by the Law of God to the very core of our 
soul that we will turn to the Gospel for the healing of our wounds. Until we are seized by and 
jailed by the Law of God, we will not change direction to Christ for freedom from guilt. Until 
we are condemned and killed by the Law, we will not call upon Christ for justification. 6 





>See John R.W. Stott, The Message of Galatians: Only One Way, The Bible Speaks Today (Downers 

Grove, Illinois: InterVarsity, 1968), 93, for an excellent treatment of the giving of God’s Law to Moses. I am 

indebted to Stott for his insightful comments about the Law’s purpose. John R.W. Stott (1921-2011) has been 
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The Gospel of Christ is the Good News of justification by grace through faith in His Son 
Jesus Christ. God accomplished redemption for sinful humanity through the cross of Christ. The 
Book of Galatians is full of the cross of Christ. Without the Cross of Christ, we can say that 
justification of the unjust would be unjustified. It is through the Cross that God rescues 
humanity from condemnation. God’s answer to sin is the Cross. What did Christ do upon the 
Cross? Listen to Paul as he details this information to the Galatians: 


Galatians 1:3-5 


Grace and peace to 
you from God our 
Father and the Lord 
Jesus Christ, + who 


gave himself for 
our sins to rescue 


us from the present 
evil age, according 
to the will of our 
God and Father, > 
to whom be glory 
for ever and ever. 
Amen. 


Galatians 2:20-21 


I have been crucified 
with Christ and I no 
longer live, but Christ 
lives in me. The life I 
live in the body, I live 
by faith in the Son of 
God, who loved me 
and gave himself for 
me. 7! I do not set 
aside the grace of 
God, for if 
righteousness could 
be gained through the 
law, Christ died for 
nothing! 


Galatians 3:13-14 


Christ _ redeemed 
us from the curse 
of the law by 
becoming a curse 
for us, for it is 
written: “Cursed 
is everyone who is 
hung on a tree.”! 
'4 He redeemed us 
in order that the 
blessing given to 
Abraham might 
come to the 
Gentiles through 
Christ Jesus, so 


that by faith we 
might receive the 
promise of the 
Spirit. 


The only reason that God can justify sinful humanity is that Christ died for the ungodly 
upon the cruel cross of Calvary. The Book of Galatians sets forth, in clear terms, God’s means 
of justification, which is by faith in Jesus. As Chapter 3 concludes, Paul again calls attention to 
how individuals become children of God: “You are all sons of God through faith in Christ 
Jesus” (Galatians 3:26). In verse twenty-four of this same Chapter, he writes: “So the law was 
put in charge to lead us to Christ that we might be justified by faith.” Then in verse twenty-two, 
Paul pens: “But the Scripture declares that the whole world is a prisoner of sin, so that what was 
promised, being given through faith in Jesus Christ, might be given to those who believe.” 
Again, as we, once more, examine Chapter 3, we observe that the word faith fills this chapter. 
Listen to Paul as he expresses how we receive the promise of the Sprit: “He redeemed us in 
order that the blessing given to Abraham might come to the Gentiles through Christ Jesus, so 
that by faith we might receive the promise of the Spirit” (3:14). 

In 3:26-29, Paul sets forth “faith” in Christ as that which levels all humanity. The Judaizers 
could not accept this principle of faith. Even today, many Christians cannot accept the finished 
work of Christ on Calvary. Nevertheless, Paul drove home the point that Christ secured 
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salvation for all who would put their faith in Him. In other words, Christ has accomplished it all 
in His curse-bearing death upon the Cross (3:13). Salvation is through faith in Him. Salvation 
rests upon the finished work of Christ through His sin-bearing Death and His curse-bearing 
Death, which is embraced by faith. We must bear in mind that the source of our salvation is 
God; the ground of our justification is Jesus, and the means of our justification is by faith. Paul 
in his Roman epistle sets forth this same understanding. In Chapter 3, Paul writes: 


God presented him as a sacrifice of atonement, through faith in his blood. He did this to 
demonstrate his justice, because in his forbearance he had left the sins committed beforehand 
unpunished—* he did it to demonstrate his justice at the present time, so as to be just and the one 


who justifies those who have faith in Jesus. (Romans 3:25-26) 


We should remember that justification is by grace alone, in Christ alone, and through 
faith alone; it can be no other way. This is what Paul stresses from beginning to end in the Book 
of Galatians. Biblical faith has Jesus for its object. John R.W. Stott expresses this truth with 
care and eloquence when he writes: “The value of faith is not to be found in itself, but entirely 
and exclusively in its object, namely Jesus Christ and him crucified.”°° In the first three 
chapters, Paul covers a period of two thousand years of history. He began with God’s promise 
to Abraham (born: 2166 BC) concerning his SEED, which is Christ (3:6-25). In Romans 4, Paul 
develops this subject in greater detail. In Chapter 3 of Galatians, he writes concerning 
Abraham’s faith: “He believed God and it was credited to him as righteousness” (3:6). 


GALATIANS: CHAPTER FOUR 
Bondage versus Freedom 
4:1-11 


In Chapter 4, Paul continues to develop the subject of salvation through faith. In order for 
one to receive the “full rights of sons” (4:5), Jesus came to redeem individuals from the Law 
(4:4). We can only receive the “full rights of sons” through the finished work of Christ upon the 
cross. We can only appropriate this freedom through faith in Jesus. When we are redeemed 
from Law, God sends forth the Spirit of His Son into our hearts. Paul stresses that this giving of 
the Spirit did not come through Law keeping, but rather through faith (3:2-5; 4:4-6). As stated 
above, in Chapter 3, Paul covers two thousand years of Old Testament history beginning with 
God’s call of Abraham out of Ur of Chaldea. In the third chapter, he analyzed three great 
figures—Abraham, Moses, and Christ. 

He calls forth Abraham to show that God promised to bless all nations through his seed. 
Then he calls attention to the giving of the Law to Moses, which, in and of itself, did not annul 
the promise God made to Abraham, but, on the other hand, made the coming of Christ more 
imperative. For Paul, the Law acted as a means of driving men and women to Him for release 
from their burdens of sin and guilt. Now, in the fourth chapter of Galatians, Paul covers once 


6John Stott, Romans: God’s Good News for the World (Illinois: InterVarsity, 1994), 117. 
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more the past that he dealt with in chapter 3. In verses 1-3, he discusses the condition of men 
and women under the Law—slavery. Next, in verses 4-8, he talks about the situation of men 
and women in Christ—sons of God. Then, in verses 9-11, he bemoans the fact that many were 
turning back to slavery—enslaved all over again. Stott summarizes these eleven verses by 
saying, “Once we were slaves. Now we are sons. How, then, can we turn back to the old 
slavery?’ 

Many Christians today are exchanging the Gospel of God’s grace for good works. Within 
many churches, the good works are related to the so-called five-step plan of salvation and the 
so-called five-acts of worship performed on Sunday morning in a prescribed manner, which 
usually rules out mechanical instruments in praise to God. The Book of Galatians is as timely 
today as it was almost two thousand years ago. The orthodoxy of many churches completely 
obscures the truth of the Gospel of Jesus Christ. When we add our own brand of orthodoxy as a 
condition of salvation, we connect other conditions to salvation in the same way as the 
Judaizers did that Paul confronted in his Galatian letter. In the biographical information about 
Paul (Philippians 3:1-11), we quickly discover that Paul was converted from one understanding 
of righteousness to another—from his own righteousness of works to God’s righteousness by 
faith (see also Romans 9:30—10:21) 

Paul, in the Book of Galatians, labors the point that there is a difference between a 
religion of works and a religion of grace. For Paul, there is only one Gospel—justification by 
faith through the finished work of Christ upon Calvary. Many, especially those within the 
various factions of the Churches of Christ, have added their own requirements to the Gospel 
message. Many believers see religion as keeping certain rules and regulations, not justification 
by faith in Jesus Christ. When we add something to the Gospel of Christ as a condition of 
salvation, we then destroy the Gospel of grace. The central truth of the Gospel, as pointed out 
earlier, concerns the One who gave Himself for our sins (see Galatians 1:4). 

The essential message of the Gospel is Christ crucified for the sins of humanity. 
Salvation is available through God’s grace alone, and anyone who obscures salvation by faith 
alone must be opposed. What God has accomplished through the Atonement of Christ is the 
Gospel message of salvation. When we insert our beliefs concerning the use of one-cup in the 
Lord’s Supper, a cappella music only, no kitchens in the church building, no Sunday schools, 
and so on, we actually nullify the Gospel of God’s grace. When we affix, or attach, these 
additions to the Gospel of God’s grace, we are preaching another gospel. The essence of the 
Gospel is the risen Jesus. 


Paul’s Concern for the Galatians 
4:12-20 


Paul expresses his deep concern for the Galatians lack of concern for the freedom they 
experienced in Jesus Christ through the Gospel. Many were “turning back to those weak and 
miserable principles” that had previously enslaved them (4:9). Some of the believers desired to 
reinstate the ceremonial aspects of the Law as well as the keeping of the Law itself as a 


"Tbid., 103, 104. 
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condition of salvation (4:10; see also Acts 15:1-5). Paul objected to the Judaizers’ emphasis 
upon circumcision and the keeping of the Law as a condition of salvation. Consequently, Paul 
became an enemy of some within the congregations scattered throughout the province of 
Galatia because he told them the truth about God’s way of salvation—by grace alone and 
through faith alone in the finished work of Christ upon the cross. In fact, he writes: “Have I now 
become your enemy by telling you the truth?” (Galatians 4:16). 

Many Christians today are receiving the brunt of ostracism by many other sincere zealous 
individuals who have never allowed Christ to be formed in them (see also 4:19). I talked at 
length with one of my second cousins (7-30-02) about his having received chastisement from 
his own mainstream fellowship for daring to preach on God’s grace as the way of salvation. His 
own fleshly brother who is a deacon in this same fellowship of Christians also came under the 
wrath of the powers that be. Also, in this same congregation in Texas, another brother (no 
fleshly relationship) was called on the carpet for preaching too much about Jesus. He, too, was 
told to preach on the issues, that is to say, one-cup, no Sunday school, no instrumental music, 
and so on. 

Again, we witness many individuals within the one-cup movement that are seeking to 
recapture the very heart of the Gospel. This effort is quite wide in almost every segment within 
the Churches of Christ. Many preachers and elders are having great success. Presently, I study 
with several preachers within the Churches of Christ as well as some Baptist ministers. 
Fortunately, everyone that I presently study with is preaching God’s grace with emphasis upon 
justification by faith. I continue to work with Church of Christ ministers in order to bring about 
unity among all God’s people. Thankfully, today, there are many within the Churches of Christ 
who are seeking to draw people back to a true understanding of the Gospel. 

These three episodes are not isolated events within this very narrow, sectarian group. 
What were these three men accused of? They were accused of being “grace preachers.” In fact, 
one of these men was called a “false teacher” for preaching on grace. Hopefully, one can 
understand why the Book of Galatians is as relevant today as it was when Paul wrote this 
forceful letter against legalism. When congregations do not like the message of grace, the 
preachers of grace become the enemies of these individuals, or other congregations who do not 
preach grace as God’s way of salvation. Those individuals and congregations who preach grace 
are blackballed from the so-called loyal churches—party loyalty must be maintained at all cost. 
This mindset is not just true within this distinctive fellowship, but it is true among other 
churches out of the Stone/Campbell Movement. In other words, the private theological whims 
of some preachers become the Gospel of Christ, that is to say, their own subjective doctrinal 
fancies. 


Hagar and Sarah 
4:21-31 
Paul continues his arguments against the Judaizers in order to try to convince those 


reverting back to Judaism to think about what they are doing. Paul discusses Abraham, Sarah, 
Hagar, Ishmael, Isaac, Mount Sinai, and Jerusalem in order to drive home his message of 
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salvation by faith in Jesus Christ (see also 2:16; 3:11). This pericope is addressed to those “who 
want to be under the law” (4:21). The Judaizers wanted to turn the Gospel of God’s grace into 
law. They, like so many Christians today, advanced the notion that strict adherence to 
regulations, to traditions, and to ceremonies is what puts one in a right relationship with God. In 
other words, salvation is not based on faith alone in Jesus, but rather upon one’s correctly 
adhering to the proper performance of certain works as defined by the religious leaders. For 
Paul, anyone who lives under law is under condemnation—and I might add that this is true of 
any law, not just the Law of Moses. The Law of Moses pointed individuals to the One who 
would bring salvation. 


The Historical Abraham 
4:22-23 


In this section of Scripture (4:21-31), Paul calls forth the historical (4:22-23), the 
allegorical/typological (4:24-27), and the personal (4:28-31) to illustrate beyond doubt the true 
nature of the Gospel he originally set forth on his first missionary tour (see also 4:13; Acts 
13:1—14:28). Paul, like John the Baptist (Matthew 3:7-12), calls attention to the fact that true 
descent from Abraham is not physical but spiritual (Galatians 3:26-29; Romans 4:16). The 
following chart sets forth in parallel columns the misunderstanding of the religious leaders’ 
perception of salvation as well as the correct interpretation of the data in the Book of Genesis 
and Galatians concerning Abraham as the father of the faithful: 


Matthew 3:9 


And do not think you can say 
to yourselves, ‘We have 
Abraham as our father.’ I tell 
you that out of these stones 


Galatians 3:29 


If you belong to Christ, then 
you are Abraham’s seed, and 
heirs according to the 
promise. 


God can raise up children for 
Abraham. 


Both John the Baptist and Paul zero in on the true seed of Abraham. The historical 
element of Chapter Four (vv. 22-23) is also illustrated in Chapter 3. One should read these two 
verses with the comprehension that Paul is endeavoring to bolster his claim that justification is 
by faith alone. Earlier, in Chapter 3, Paul elaborates on what John the Baptist implied in his 
message about the true nature of Abraham’s seed and what Jesus specifically asserted in His 
confrontation with the Jews (John 8:31-34). Paul puts forth the point that the blessing God 
promised to Abraham comes not upon the Jews through natural descent, but upon all who 
believe—whether Jews or Gentiles. Paul writes: “He redeemed us in order that the blessing 
given to Abraham might come to the Gentiles through Christ Jesus, so that by faith we might 
receive the promise of the Spirit” (3:14). In Paul’s letter to Rome, he writes about one who is 
and who is not a true Jew: 
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A man is not a Jew if he is only one outwardly, nor is circumcision merely outward and physical. 
°° No, a man is a Jew if he is one inwardly; and circumcision is circumcision of the heart, by the 
Spirit, not by the written code. Such a man’s praise is not from men, but from God. (Romans 3:28-29) 


Paul illustrates his argument about the true seed of Abraham by calling attention to two of 
Abraham’s sons. He writes: 


For it is written that Abraham had two sons, one by the slave woman and the other by the free 
woman. ”* His son by the slave woman was born in the ordinary way; but his son by the free woman 
was born as the result of a promise. (4:22-23) 


Paul draws two important distinctions between these two brothers—Ishmael and Isaac. 
Even though both boys had the same father, they did not have the same mother. The boys took 
after their mothers. Since Hagar was a slave, Ishmael was born into slavery. On the other hand, 
Sara was free. Therefore, Isaac was born into freedom. Stott correctly says that “Isaac was not 
born according to nature, but rather against nature. . . . Ishmael was born according to nature, 
but Isaac against nature, supernaturally, through an exceptional promise of God.” 

Thus, Paul emphasizes that everyone is either slave or free. If we are in Christ, we are no 
longer a slave to sin but free to serve Christ. God’s grace sets us free without the deeds of the 
Law. If we are Christians, we have been born not of natural means, but rather we are born again 
through supernatural means. We can hardly reflect upon Paul’s argument concerning 
justification without recalling what he said earlier in this same epistle: “The Scripture foresaw 
that God would justify the Gentiles by faith, and announced the gospel in advance to 
Abraham: ‘All nations will be blessed through you.’ °? So those who have faith are blessed 
along with Abraham, the man of faith” (3:8-9). 


The Allegory (Figurative/Typological): Hagar and Sarah 
4: 24-27 


Just as Ishmael and Isaac represent spiritual truth concerning slavery and freedom, so also 
Hagar and Sarah stand for two covenants. Hagar represents the Old Covenant, whereas Sarah 
represents the New Covenant. Yet, in the allegory/typology, we discover that Paul paints 
another picture. These two women not only represent two covenants, but they also represent 
two Jerusalems, the earthly and the heavenly. Again, one should turn to Paul’s arguments and 
listen attentively to him as he develops his arguments to uphold his thesis that one is justified by 
faith, not by the deeds of the Law. Again, his arguments go back to Abraham, the one justified 
through faith: 


These things may be taken figuratively, for the women represent two covenants. One covenant is 
from Mount Sinai and bears children who are to be slaves: This is Hagar. > Now Hagar stands for 
Mount Sinai in Arabia and corresponds to the present city of Jerusalem, because she is in slavery with 
her children. *° But the Jerusalem that is above is free, and she is our mother. 7’ For it is written: “Be 
glad, O barren woman, who bears no children; break forth and cry aloud, you who have no labor 
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pains; because more are the children of the desolate woman than of her who has a husband.” (4:24- 
27) 


Hagar, according to Paul’s arguments, represents “Mount Sinai,” and Sara represents the 
new “Jerusalem that is above.” This New Jerusalem is our mother, not Mount Sinai, which 
represents slavery. This section by Paul is written in order to give historical testimony to his 
principle of justification by faith. Thus, he goes back two thousand years to God’s covenant 
with Abraham to give greater force to his arguments concerning justification by faith. Paul is 
not advancing a new theology, but rather he is setting forth Abraham as one who was justified 
by faith alone, without circumcision or works of the Law. Stott captures the very essence of 
Paul’s position when he writes: 


This, then, is the allegory. Abraham had two sons, Ishmael and Isaac, born of two mothers, Hagar 
and Sarah, who represent two covenants and two Jerusalems. Hagar the slave stands for the old 
covenant, and her son Ishmael symbolizes the church of the earthly Jerusalem. Sarah the free woman 
stands for the new covenant and her son Isaac symbolizes the church of the heavenly Jerusalem. 
Although superficially similar, because both were sons of Abraham, the two boys were fundamentally 
different. In the same way, Paul is arguing, it is not enough to claim Abraham as our father. The 
crucial question concerns who our mother is. If it is Hagar, we are like Ishmael, but if it is Sarah, we 
are like Isaac.” 


Just as many Jews failed to understand that legal bondage and spiritual freedom cannot 
co-exist, one or the other must go. Thus, when Paul and others addressed the issue of freedom 
in Christ or freedom from the Law of Moses, this teaching created turmoil and resulted in the 
Jews waging a war against Christians. A religion of regulations, as existed among the Jews, 
could not continue to exist if the set of laws were not strictly enforced. Today, legalistic 
bondage, within many local congregations of the Churches of Christ, also persecutes those who 
dare to disagree with the status quo. The status quo must be maintained at all cost. 

This mental concept of bondage is the very reason that so many churches are hopelessly 
divided into warring factions. What is the answer to our divisions? Until Christians understand 
that faith in Jesus is the unifying factor, there will never be unity within this Movement that 
started out as a movement to unite Christians in all the sects. If Christians want unity, then 
grace and love must permeate the lives of every believer. Morris has captured the very heart of 
grace: “When grace is central, the person has made love his dominant principle . . . it will be the 
power of that love and not the constraint of law that keeps us right, and love is always more 
powerful than law.’°°° 





°Tbid., 126. 
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Personal Application: Isaac versus Ishmael 
4:28-31 


Paul turns, as it were, from Sarah and Hagar to the two boys—Isaac and Ishmael. Even 
though both boys were born of natural birth, nevertheless, one of the boys (Isaac) was born by 
the “power of the Spirit,” not in the “ordinary way” (4:29). Sarah was ninety years old when she 
became pregnant (Genesis 17:17). If we wish to share in the inheritance, we can only share in 
this blessing through the “free woman” (4:30). Paul’s argument is that if we are Christians, then 
we are like Isaac, not Ishmael. In other words, Christians are sons through supernatural means, 
not natural means. To express this truth differently, the words of John are appropriate to express 
this same truth: 


He was in the world, and though the world was made through him, the world did not recognize him. 
'l He came to that which was his own, but his own did not receive him. |” Yet to all who received 
him, to those who believed in his name, he gave the right to become children of God—'? children 
born not of natural descent, nor of human decision or a husband’s will, but born of God. (John 1:10- 
13) 











It is in this same vein that Paul in the Fourth Chapter of Romans also sets forth the means 
of Abraham’s justification before God. Paul says, “What does the Scripture say? Abraham 
believed God, and it was credited to him as righteousness” (4:3). Again, Paul writes: “The 
promise comes by faith, so that it may be by grace and may be guaranteed to all Abraham’s 
offspring—not only to those who are of the law but also to those who are of the faith of 
Abraham. He is the father of us all” (4:16). Is it any wonder that Paul addresses the subject of 
faith in Galatians prior to his illustrations concerning Abraham, Sarah, Isaac, Hagar, and 
Ishmael? Listen to Paul as he seeks to nail down the means of one’s justification: 


You are all sons of God through faith in Christ Jesus, *’ for all of you who were baptized into 
Christ have clothed yourselves with Christ. *8 There is neither Jew nor Greek, slave nor free, male nor 


female, for you are all one in Christ Jesus. ” If you belong to Christ, then you are Abraham’s seed, 
and heirs according to the promise. (Galatians 3:26-29) 


Even before the foundation of the earth, it had always been God’s plan to justify His creatures 
through faith in His Son Jesus Christ (see Ephesians 1:3-14; Genesis 3:15), not works. 


CHAPTER FIVE 
Stand Firm in the Freedom of Christ 
5:1-12 
Paul wants the Galatians to stand firm in the freedom that Christ obtained for everyone 
who puts his or her trust in Him. It is not so much freedom from sin that Paul discusses, but 


rather it is freedom from the dominion of the Law that keeps us from bondage and 
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condemnation. The freedom that Paul advances is gained only “in” and “through” Christ. 
Earlier, Paul writes: 


Christ redeemed us from the curse of the law by becoming a curse for us, for it is written: “Cursed 
is everyone who is hung on a tree.” ' He redeemed us in order that the blessing given to Abraham 
might come to the Gentiles through Christ Jesus, so that by faith we might receive the promise of the 
Spirit. (3:13-14) 





Stott, once more, focuses in on the very essence of Christianity when he cuts away all the 
underbrush by writing: “Christianity is freedom, not bondage. Christ has set us free; so we must 
stand firm in our freedom.”®! The slogan of the Judaizers was: “Unless you are circumcised, 
according to the custom taught by Moses, you cannot be saved.” (Acts 15:2). The false teachers 
advanced the notion that faith in Christ was insufficient for salvation. The religious leaders 
(party of the Pharisees) from Jerusalem added to God’s scheme of justification: “The Gentiles 
must be circumcised and required to obey the Law of Moses” (15:5). In other words, the 
Pharisees were saying that Moses must finish what Christ set out to accomplish through His 
atonement. His death upon the cross was not sufficient for salvation. It could not possibly be by 
faith, so they thought. 

Many Christians today read the Book of Galatians, but they cannot make the book 
relevant to today’s society. Instead of circumcision and observance of the Law of Moses, a 
number of factions within the Stone/Campbell Movement have developed their own category of 
laws that must be adhered to in order to obtain salvation. In other words, salvation is by faith 
plus their interpretation of the five acts of worship. Some say you cannot be saved unless you 
drink out of one cup in the observance of the Lord’s Supper. Yet, others advance the notion that 
one cannot be saved if he or she participates in the modern day Sunday school. Others make 
their oddities concerning kitchens in the church building and the dispensing of the monies 
collected on Sunday morning a condition of salvation. Some even go so far as to say that one 
cannot be saved if one uses an instrument in the singing in the assembly. 

About six years ago (7-31-02), I talked with a brother from a non-institutional fellowship 
of believers (Church of Christ). He related to me that the preacher before him was fired for 
being a “grace preacher.” Another brother from the one cup and non-Sunday school fellowship 
informed me that he was called on the carpet for preaching too much about Jesus. In this same 
fellowship, a brother recently related to me that he was called a false teacher for preaching on 
grace. Another very devout Christian was also defrocked for not preaching on the issues. He 
was accused of not being balanced by preaching on grace. In almost all of these groups, 
salvation is presented as faith in Christ plus acceptance of their oddities in interpretation. For 
many Christians, faith in Christ is not sufficient to merit salvation—one must be correct on all 
doctrinal issues advanced by their own unique fellowship. But Paul reacts to this type of 
philosophy concerning salvation. What does he say? Listen to him as he zeros in on this sort of 
mindset: 


It is for freedom that Christ has set us free. Stand firm, then, and do not let yourselves be burdened 
again by a yoke of slavery. °? Mark my words! I, Paul, tell you that if you let yourselves be 


6!John R. W. Stott, The Message of Galatians: Only One Way, 233. 
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circumcised, Christ will be of no value to you at all. ° Again I declare to every man who lets himself 
be circumcised that he is obligated to obey the whole law. * You who are trying to be justified by law 
have been alienated from Christ; you have fallen away from grace. > But by faith we eagerly await 
through the Spirit the righteousness for which we hope. ° For in Christ Jesus neither circumcision nor 
uncircumcision has any value. The only thing that counts is faith expressing itself through love. (5:1- 
5) 





Christ has set us free who look to Him for redemption. Anyone who thinks that the 
finished work of Christ upon the Cross is not sufficient for salvation and seeks justification 
through law, this person, says Paul, has fallen from Grace. We do not work for salvation. 
Galatians 5:1-5 is quite clear as to how we receive righteousness. In this section of Scripture, 
Paul states two things about faith. First, he states that by faith we eagerly await the 
righteousness that is through the Spirit, and second, that what really matters is faith in Christ—a 
faith that expresses itself through love. In verse 6, Paul is not saying that “works” of love are 
added as a condition of salvation, but rather, the faith that saves is a faith that issues in love. 
Paul stresses in this section (5:1-5), as well as the Book as a whole, that salvation is in Christ 
alone by grace alone through faith alone. 

In my seventy years of ministry, I have discovered that the greatest enemies of the faith 
are not unbelievers, but believers. I still witness, almost daily, the persecution of Christians who 
are free by the people who desire to remain under bondage. Many within these distinctive 
churches are brutal in their attack against anyone who advances that salvation is by grace alone 
through faith alone. Just as the religious people opposed Paul, so today, many religious leaders 
still persecute anyone who dares to teach what the Book of Galatians espouses—justification by 
faith. It is in Christ alone that one can inherit the promises. Many Christians still fail to 
understand that the salvation that Paul preached was a salvation by grace through faith. We 
must put our trust in God through Jesus Christ. For it is only in Him that we can inherit God’s 
promises and receive God’s grace and obtain freedom from God’s wrath. In the words of 
Morris, “justification can come about only because of what Christ has done. Therefore to seek it 
by law is to reject God’s way of justification.’ 


Freedom from Christ: Not a License for Sinful Behavior 
5:13-25 


It is not works of law that counts with God, but rather a “faith that expresses itself 
through love” (5:6). Christians are not to use their freedom in Christ as justification for 
fulfilling the desires of the flesh (5:13). Our freedom in Christ should never be used as a pretext 
for self-indulgence. In the words of Stott: “Christian freedom is freedom from sin, not freedom 
to sin.”° Paul, after listing numerous works of the flesh, reminds the believers in the various 
congregations in the province of Galatia: “Those who belong to Christ Jesus have crucified the 
sinful nature with its passions and desires” (5:24). In this section, Paul, instead of dealing with 
theology (justification by faith), focuses in on ethical behavior that results from obedience to 
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the Gospel, that is to say, trust in Jesus as God’s way of salvation. William Barclay’s comments 
on Christian freedom and ethical behavior are to the point. He writes with conciseness in this 
regard: 


His theology always ran one danger. When he declared that the end of the reign of law had come 
and that the reign of grace had arrived, it was always possible for someone to say, “That, then, means 
that I can do what I like; all the restraints are lifted and I can follow my inclinations wherever they 
lead me. Law is gone and grace ensures forgiveness anyway.” But to the end of the day there 
remained for Paul two obligations. (i) One he does not mention here but it is implicit in all his 
thinking. It is the obligation to God. If God loved us like that then the love of Christ constrains us. I 
cannot soil a life which God paid for with his own life. (ii) There is the obligation to our fellow men. 
We are free, but our freedom loves its neighbour as itself. 


Unfortunately, today many Christians still put forward the same questions to individuals 
that the religious leaders presented to Paul concerning grace and sin. Christians, nowadays, as 
well as in Paul’s day, still feel that salvation by grace alone will lead to a life that is totally void 
of good works. In other words, the doctrine of grace will open the floodgates to ungodly 
behavior. But is this so? Paul, in his Epistle to the Romans, also calls attention to the same 
mental philosophy of fear concerning his teaching on grace that is so prevalent among 
Christians who want to deny salvation by grace alone through faith alone. Listen to him as he 
sets up a scenario that some seem to have fostered: 


What shall we say, then? Shall we go on sinning so that grace may increase? 7 By no means! We 
died to sin; how can we live in it any longer? ° Or don’t you know that all of us who were baptized 
into Christ Jesus were baptized into his death? “We were therefore buried with him through baptism 
into death in order that, just as Christ was raised from the dead through the glory of the Father, we too 
may live a new life. ` If we have been united with him like this in his death, we will certainly also be 
united with him in his resurrection. f For we know that our old self was crucified with him so that the 


body of sin might be done away with, that we should no longer be slaves to sin— ’ because anyone 
who has died has been freed from sin. (Romans 6:1-7) 








Paul stresses the fact that Christians are no longer “slaves to sin.” Believers have changed 
masters—from Satan to Christ. When one is in Christ, his or her freedom is a different type 
freedom; it is a freedom to serve Christ, not sin. Christians do not seek to gratify the desires of 
the sinful nature (5:16), but rather, every saint of God who seeks to be “led by the Spirit” (5:18) 
will deny himself or herself “the acts of the sinful nature” (5:19) It is in this same vein that Paul 
writes to the Romans: 


What then? Shall we sin because we are not under law but under grace? By no means! !® Don’t you 
know that when you offer yourselves to someone to obey him as slaves, you are slaves to the one 
whom you obey—whether you are slaves to sin, which leads to death, or to obedience, which leads to 
righteousness? '’ But thanks be to God that, though you used to be slaves to sin, you wholeheartedly 
obeyed the form of teaching to which you were entrusted. !8 You have been set free from sin and have 
become slaves to righteousness. (Romans 6:15-18) 
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The Christians at Rome obeyed wholeheartedly the teachings of Jesus. An example of the 
teachings of Jesus can be found in His Sermon on the Mount (Matthew 5—7), as well as the 
Book of Romans. Many Christians refer to the “form of teaching” (Romans 6:17) to baptism, 
but the context seems to indicate that Paul is discussing ethical behavior, not baptism. Even 
when we abstain from the works of the flesh, we still do not merit salvation. Paul discusses this 
concept of grace versus merit also to the Ephesians: 


For it is by grace you have been saved, through faith—and this not from yourselves, it is the gift 
of God— ° not by works, so that no one can boast. 10 For we are God’s workmanship, created in 
Christ Jesus to do good works, which God prepared in advance for us to do. (Ephesians 2:8-10) 


Christians do “good works,” not to earn salvation, but they do “good works” out of 
gratitude for God’s gracious love. In Paul’s epistle to Titus, he calls attention to pre-conversion 
behavior among those who had previously responded to God’s grace. Prior to their conversion 
to Christ, he addresses their unscrupulous conduct as: “enslaved by all kinds of passions and 
pleasures” (Titus 3:3). But this kind of unethical behavior is no longer true with their having 
experienced conversion. Once more, we should read carefully the words of Paul as he captures 
the essence of the new behavior resulting from conversion: 


At one time we too were foolish, disobedient, deceived and enslaved by all kinds of passions and 
pleasures. We lived in malice and envy, being hated and hating one another. * But when the kindness 
and love of God our Savior appeared, ° he saved us, not because of righteous things we had done, but 
because of his mercy. He saved us through the washing of rebirth and renewal by the Holy Spirit, ° 
whom he poured out on us generously through Jesus Christ our Savior, ’ so that, having been justified 
by his grace, we might become heirs having the hope of eternal life. ® This is a trustworthy saying. 
And I want you to stress these things, so that those who have trusted in God may be careful to devote 
themselves to doing what is good. These things are excellent and profitable for everyone (3:3-8). 











Christians are called upon to “serve one another in love” (5:13). Brothers and sisters in 
Christ are to be long-suffering with one another, even when individuals get on one’s nerves and 
needle one to the point of fury. It is in this regard that many Christians would do well to heed 
the words of Paul: “If you keep on biting and devouring each other, watch out or you will be 
destroyed by each other” (5:15). Today, many Christians are “biting and devouring” one 
another as so-called defenders of the faith once for all delivered to the saints (Jude 3). This 
faith, according to many Christians, is not faith in Jesus, but the orthodoxy of a distinctive 
group. Since there are over twenty-five distinctive fellowships within the religious body that I 
grew up in, we should cautiously approach the traditional interpretations handed down from one 
generation to the next by each distinctive fellowship. In this same Chapter (5), Paul draws 
attention to the kind of behavior that God demands of His people: 


But the fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, peace, patience, kindness, goodness, faithfulness, ” 


gentleness and self-control. Against such things there is no law. *4 Those who belong to Christ Jesus 
have crucified the sinful nature with its passions and desires. *° Since we live by the Spirit, let us keep 
in step with the Spirit. *°Let us not become conceited, provoking and envying each other. (5:22-26) 
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Freedom in Christ does not mean that we can refuse to comply with the Law of God 
(Romans 3:31). All Christians should, even as Paul, delight in the Law of God (7:22), because 
the Law of God is “holy, righteous, and good” (7:12). Freedom in Christ concerns one’s 
relationship with God. In the words of Stott: “It means that our acceptance depends not on our 
obedience to the law’s demands, but on faith in Jesus Christ who bore the curse of the law when 
He died.”®* Thus, for Paul, when individuals love one another, they can say, “The entire law is 
summed up in a single command: “Love your neighbor as yourself” (5:14). Morris makes the 
point that “Christians enjoy freedom indeed, but it is the freedom to serve other people in 
love.”°°° We cannot read this section of Scripture about love without reflection upon the words 
of Jesus in Matthew 22:37-40. Once more, Morris draws attention to the usefulness of the Law 
in defining behavior that pleases God: “The rejection of law-keeping as the way of salvation 
does not alter the fact that the law gives us a useful guide to the way we should live.” 


JAMES VERSUS PAUL 


Even though Christians are justified by grace alone, through faith alone in Jesus Christ, 
nevertheless, we must involve ourselves in good works, which God ordained that His people 
perform. We can hardly reflect upon the words of Paul about justification by faith without some 
reflection upon the words of James: “You see that a person is justified by what he does and not 
by faith alone” (2:24). The following chart sets forth the two sections of Scripture that appear 
on the surface to be in opposition: 


Galatians 3:6-12 


Consider Abraham: “He 
believed God, and it was 
credited to him as 


righteousness.” 7 Understand, 
then, that those who believe are 
children of Abraham. ê The 
Scripture foresaw that God 
would justify the Gentiles by 
faith, and announced the gospel 
in advance to Abraham: “All 
nations will be blessed through 
you.” °’ So those who have faith 
are blessed along with 
Abraham, the man of faith. !° 
All who rely on observing the 
law are under a curse, for it is 
written: “Cursed is everyone 
who does not continue to do 
everything written in the Book 
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James 2:14-25 


What good is it, my brothers, 
if a man claims to have faith 
but has no deeds? Can such 
faith save him? !5 Suppose a 
brother or sister is without 
clothes and daily food. '° If 
one of you says to him, “Go, I 
wish you well; keep warm and 
well fed,” but does nothing 
about his physical needs, what 
good is it? '’ In the same way, 
faith by itself, if it is not 
accompanied by action, is 
dead. !8 But someone will say, 
“You have faith; I have 
deeds.” Show me your faith 
without deeds, and I will show 
you my faith by what I do. !° 
You believe that there is one 
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of the Law.” |! Clearly no one 
is justified before God by the 
law, because, “The righteous 
will live by faith.” The law is 
not based on faith; on the 
contrary, “The man who does 
these things will live by them.” 





God. Good! Even the demons 
believe that—and shudder. 7° 
You foolish man, do you want 
evidence that faith without 
deeds is useless? °?! Was not 
our ancestor Abraham 
considered righteous for what 





he did when he offered his son 
Isaac on the altar? ** You see 
that his faith and his actions 
were working together, and 
his faith was made complete 
by what he did. 7? And the 
scripture was fulfilled that 
says, “Abraham believed God, 
and it was credited to him as 
righteousness,” and he was 
called God’s friend. ** You see 
that a person is justified by 
what he does and not by faith 
alone. *> In the same way, was 
not even Rahab the prostitute 
considered righteous for what 
she did when she gave lodging 
to the spies and sent them off 
in a different direction? *° As 
the body without the spirit is 
dead, so faith without deeds is 
dead. 





These two Scriptures (Galatians 3:6-12 and James 2:14-25), on surface reading, 
seemingly contradict each other. Needless to say, the contradiction is only apparent, not real. As 
we encounter the various distinctive fellowships within the Churches of Christ, we quickly 
observes that expositors of the Word of God often read the New Testament in light of their own 
cultural experience of salvation by works, not salvation by grace alone through faith alone in 
Jesus Christ. Many interpret James 2:14-25 in terms of their own odd fellowship or prevailing 
cultural religious background. It is not uncommon for believers to read the Holy Scriptures 
through a pair of spectacles created through the framework of their own thought patterns rather 
than reading the Scriptures inductively. 

James 2:14-25 is cited by many well-meaning Christians in order to nullify Galatians 3:6- 
12. This remark is not intended to question the integrity of those who undermine the words of 
Paul in Galatians 2:16. Nevertheless, every believer in Christ must learn to reevaluate and 
reinterpret what has been handed down to the church from the forefathers. Many still confuse a 
traditional reading of a text with the text itself. The traditional interpretation assigned to James 
2:14-25, especially within many Churches of Christ, make it difficult, if not almost impossible, 
to read the text accurately. The influentially powerful, frequently, have a difficult time of 
hearing God’s Word correctly. Whenever an interpretation of a certain passage becomes 
normative for a particular fellowship and is passed on as authoritative, we dare not question 
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orthodoxy for fear of excommunication. Tradition frequently stands in the way of our listening 
anew to the biblical text. 


JESUS VERSUS SATAN 


Just a casual glance from Matthew’s Gospel also reveals a scenario between Jesus and 
Satan in which a similar situation took place—the pitting of one Scripture against another 
Scripture. In this scene, which describes the temptation of Jesus, one observes Satan citing a 
Scripture to Jesus to give so-called validity to his request. Yes, Satan, too, sought to cancel out 
one Scripture with another Scripture. In the temptation of Jesus, as recorded by Matthew (4:1- 
11), we observe Satan’s use of Psalm 91:11-12. But his application of this Scripture made the 
psalmist say something that he certainly did not say. Satan’s handling of Psalm 91:11-12 
contradicts Deuteronomy 6:16. Satan sets one Scripture against another, but Jesus corrected his 
misapplication. Even today, many churches practice this same strategy of invalidating one 
Scripture with another Scripture. But this practice of misapplication of biblical texts is on a 
much larger scale within the various churches scattered throughout the world, not just the 
fellowship that I grew up in. Scriptures are frequently cited in such a way that it makes the 
Bible say what it does not say. The traditional interpretation of James 2:14-25 can be clarified 
by comparing other pertinent passages. One should never press into a passage a thought that 
contradicts another passage. 


Unraveling the Apparent Discrepancies Between 
James and Paul 


As we seek to unravel the apparent contradiction between Paul and James, we must bear 
in mind that Paul and James do not stand face-to-face but rather back-to-back. In other words, 
they are fighting different enemies, not each other. Paul talks about the “root” of faith, but 
James, on the other hand, talks about the “fruit” of faith. One Scripture is dealing with legalism 
and the other Scripture is dealing with antinomianism (without law). When James writes about 
works, he writes about works of faith, not works of Law. The faith that saves is the faith that 
produces works. As we carefully read these two books—Romans and James—we quickly 
observe that both James and Paul stress that Christianity must be ethically demonstrated. Paul 
places emphasis upon grace and faith in the initial act of justification, but James, on the other 
hand, stresses action and works after our justification by grace alone through faith alone in the 
finished work of Christ upon the cross. We can summarize both Paul and James by saying that 
it is faith alone that justifies, but the faith that justifies is not alone. Dynamic faith involves the 
whole man. The faith that saves will produce good works. 

In the words of William Barclay, “The fact is that no man can be saved by works; but 
equally no man can be saved without producing works.” Vernon McGee™ is also helpful in 
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his comments: “James is not talking about the works of the Law. He simply says that the faith 
which saves you will produce works, works of faith. The faith that James is talking about here 
is professing faith, that which is phony and counterfeit.”°’? On the one hand, Paul speaks of 
saving faith: “a man is not justified by observing the law, but by faith in Jesus Christ. So we, 
too, have put our faith in Christ Jesus that we may be justified by faith in Christ and not by 
observing the law, because by observing the law no one will be justified” (Galatians 2:16). Yet, 
on the other hand, Paul writes about works, in this same epistle, in the life of one who is put 
right with God through faith in Jesus: “Let us not become weary in doing good, for at the proper 
time we will reap a harvest if we do not give up” (6:9). Earlier in Galatians, Paul also wrote 
about the works of the flesh and the consequences of such unethical behavior: 


The acts of the sinful nature are obvious: sexual immorality, impurity and debauchery; 7° idolatry 
and witchcraft; hatred, discord, jealousy, fits of rage, selfish ambition, dissensions, factions 21 and 
envy; drunkenness, orgies, and the like. I warn you, as I did before, that those who live like this will 


not inherit the kingdom of God. (5:19-21) 





Paul illustrates the positive aspects of good works in the life of every believer: 


But the fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, peace, patience, kindness, goodness, faithfulness, a 


gentleness and self-control. Against such things there is no law. ™ Those who belong to Christ Jesus 
have crucified the sinful nature with its passions and desires. ° Since we live by the Spirit, let us keep 
in step with the Spirit. (5:22-25) 





Both Paul and James taught that faith must be a working faith. Again, McGee correctly 
states: “Now James deals with the identification of faith. Saving faith can be recognized and 
identified by certain spiritual fingerprints.”©’! The following citation from William Barclay®” is 
worth citing, which illustrates the preceding comments with pungent clarity: 


What James is arguing against is the first kind of belief, the acceptance of a fact without allowing 
it to have any influence upon life. The devils are intellectually convinced of the existence of God; 
they, in fact, tremble before him; but their belief does not alter them in the slightest. What Paul held 
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was the second kind of belief. For him to believe in Jesus meant to take that belief into every section 
of life and to live by it. 

It is easy to pervert Paulinism and to emasculate believe of all effective meaning; and it is not 
really Paulinism but a misunderstood form of it that James condemns. He is condemning profession 
without practice and with that condemnation Paul would have entirely agreed. 

(iii) Even allowing for that, there is still a difference between James and Paul—they begin at 

different times in the Christian life. Paul begins at the very beginning. He insists that no man can ever 
earn the forgiveness of God. The initial step must come from the free grace of God; a man can only 
accept the forgiveness which God offers him in Jesus Christ. 
James begins much later with the professing Christian, the man who claims to be already forgiven 
and in a new relationship with God. Such a man, James rightly says, must live a new life for he is a 
new creature. He has been justified; he must now show that he is sanctified. With that Paul would 
have entirely agreed. 

The fact is that no man can be saved by works; but equally no man can be saved without 
producing works. By far the best analogy is that of a great human love. He who is loved is certain that 
he does not deserve to be loved; but he is also certain that he must spend his life trying to be worthy 
of that love. 

The difference between James and Paul is a difference of starting-point. Paul starts with the great 
basic fact of the forgiveness of God which no man can earn or deserve; James starts with the 
professing Christian and insists that a man must prove, his Christianity by his deeds. We are not 
saved by deeds; we are saved for deeds; these are the twin truths of the Christian life. Paul’s emphasis 
is on the first and James’ is on the second. In fact they do not contradict but complement each other; 
and the message of both is essential to the Christian faith in its fullest form.°” 


As we seek to unravel the common twisting of James 2:14-25, it is advantageous to add 
the thoughts of many others in analyzing this pericope that is so frequently misapplied in order 
to uphold a denial of Paul’s affirmation about salvation by faith apart from works of Law. Once 
more, Warren W. Wiersbe, another witness, is to the point when he writes: “Any declaration of 
faith that does not result in a changed life and good works is a false declaration. That kind of 
faith is dead.”°’* Kent Hughes®” is also on target when he writes: 


What about works? We may ask. The answer was given by Christ to some good-deeds Jews: “The 
work of God is this: to believe in the one he has sent” (John 6:29). The unregenerate heart thinks of 
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works first as it desires salvation. But Jesus says the first “work” is to believe. After this, a true faith 
works and works and works and works.’”°”° 


Again, Hughes goes right to the heart of the matter when he writes: “Paul’s teaching 
about faith and works focuses on the time before conversion, and James’ focus is after 
conversion.”°”’ As we reflect upon the entire Book of Galatians, we discover that it is not a case 
of either faith or works, but rather it is a case of both faith and works in the scheme of 
redemption. But, on the other hand, faith is the channel by which God imputes His 
righteousness. This righteousness is not received from God through works, but through faith. 
To rephrase the preceding thoughts again, we can say that we are not saved by works but for 
works. In the Book of Ephesians, Paul expresses this concept: 


For it is by grace you have been saved, through faith—and this not from yourselves, it is the gift of 
God—’ not by works, so that no one can boast. 10 For we are God’s workmanship, created in Christ 
Jesus to do good works, which God prepared in advance for us to do. (Ephesians 2:8-10) 


As stated above, faith involves the whole man. Paul in writing to Titus also expresses 
this same truth about salvation and works. He writes about God’s grace and its implications 
in the lives of God’s people: 

For the grace of God that brings salvation has appeared to all men. |? It teaches us to say “No” to 
ungodliness and worldly passions, and to live self-controlled, upright and godly lives in this present 
age, '? while we wait for the blessed hope—the glorious appearing of our great God and Savior, Jesus 
Christ, '* who gave himself for us to redeem us from all wickedness and to purify for himself a people 


that are his very own, eager to do what is good. These, then, are the things you should teach. 
Encourage and rebuke with all authority. Do not let anyone despise you. (Titus 2:9-15) 


Paul immediately encourages Titus to remind the people to do what is good. But, at the 
same time, Paul was also careful to state how we are put in a right relationship with God. Listen 
once more to Paul as he develops his thoughts to Titus: 


Remind the people to be subject to rulers and authorities, to be obedient, to be ready to do 
whatever is good, * to slander no one, to be peaceable and considerate, and to show true humility 
toward all men. ? At one time we too were foolish, disobedient, deceived and enslaved by all kinds of 
passions and pleasures. We lived in malice and envy, being hated and hating one another. * But when 
the kindness and love of God our Savior appeared, ° he saved us, not because of righteous things we 
had done, but because of his mercy. He saved us through the washing of rebirth and renewal by the 
Holy Spirit, £ whom he poured out on us generously through Jesus Christ our Savior, ’ so that, having 
been justified by his grace, we might become heirs having the hope of eternal life. 8 This is a 
trustworthy saying. And I want you to stress these things, so that those who have trusted in God may 
be careful to devote themselves to doing what is good. These things are excellent and profitable for 
everyone. (3:1-8) 
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CHAPTER SIX 
A Man Reaps What He Sows 
6:7-10 


As we reach the conclusion of Paul’s letter to the Galatians, one observes that he stresses 
the ethical implications resulting from salvation by grace through faith in Jesus Christ. In 
Chapter 5, he condemns the works of the flesh and advocates works of the Spirit if one wishes 
eternal life. In his final remarks (Chapter 6), he again issues a warning about ungodly behavior 
and, at the same time, encourages all believers to do good works: 


Do not be deceived: God cannot be mocked. A man reaps what he sows. ê The one who sows to 
please his sinful nature, from that nature will reap destruction; the one who sows to please the Spirit, 
from the Spirit will reap eternal life. ° Let us not become weary in doing good, for at the proper time 
we will reap a harvest if we do not give up. '° Therefore, as we have opportunity, let us do good to all 
people, especially to those who belong to the family of believers. (Galatians 6:7-10) 





CONCLUSION 


The Book of Galatians is Christocentric, that is to say Christ centered. In this short 
Epistle, Paul answers the question: How can we be justified and acceptable before a holy God? 
Paul responds by saying that God accomplished this marvelous feat through the Cross of Christ. 
For Paul salvation is only possible through the Atoning Death of our Lord Jesus Christ. From 
beginning to end, this Epistle is full of the Cross of Christ. Christ has accomplished all that is 
necessary for our salvation. We are not justified by works, but rather through faith in Jesus 
(Galatians 2:16). Nothing can be added to the work of Christ. If we could be saved through our 
own merits (law keeping), then Christ died for nothing (2:21). Salvation is a free gift, and we 
can add nothing to it. Thus, Paul vehemently advances salvation by faith alone. Thus, for Paul, 
the Galatians belonged to the “family of believers” (6:10). 

Paul refused to tolerate any system that undermines the “truth of the Gospel.” Faith is 
the factor that unites us with God’s community, not a perfect understanding of the Bible. 
In the final phase of this Book, Paul calls attention to how every individual becomes a child of 
God: “You are all sons of God through faith in Christ Jesus” (3:26). Paul refuses to put up with 
any teaching that is contrary or inconsistent with faith as the means of justification. In another 
epistle (Romans), Paul tells the Romans that the Righteousness that comes from God begins 
with faith and ends with faith (Romans 1:16-17). Paul even took Peter to task when he 
withdrew table-fellowship from the uncircumcised Gentile believers. 

It is not uncommon for Christians, even today, to withdraw fellowship from other 
believers over the manner of distribution of the bread in the Lord’s Supper, the number of 
containers used to distribute the fruit of the vine, the employment of the class method of 
conducting Bible studies, kitchens in church buildings, the distribution of funds collected on 
Sunday morning, the support of Bible colleges or universities from monies collected on Sunday 
morning, whether one can or cannot employ an instrument in praise to God during a so-called 
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worship service, and so on. For many, within the Churches of Christ, it is faith plus the correct 
interpretation upon certain Scriptures that coincides with the status quo of a particular party. 

Finally, Paul addresses the subject of holiness after justification by faith. Evidently, there 
were some who put forth the belief that if we are saved by grace then it does not matter how we 
live. But in response to this philosophy, Paul says that it does matter. Even though we have 
been freed from the Law as a means of justification, still we are not free to break the Law. Paul 
expresses it this way: 


You, my brothers, were called to be free. But do not use your freedom to indulge the sinful nature; 
rather, serve one another in love. '* The entire law is summed up in a single command: “Love your 
neighbor as yourself.” ' If you keep on biting and devouring each other, watch out or you will be 
destroyed by each other. (Galatians 5:13-15) 


God’s people are to seek to “live by the Spirit” (5:16), and to be “led by the Spirit” 
(5:18). Paul encourages every believer to “keep in step with the Spirit” (5:25). God wants His 
children to bear fruit that is pleasing to Himself (5:22-25). Having said all this, nevertheless, he 
still closed this Epistle with reference to salvation that is made available in and through Jesus 
Christ by His Cross. The last words of this Epistle read: “The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be 
with your spirit, brothers. Amen” (6:18). The answer to salvation can be nothing except Jesus 
Christ and Him crucified. 

Chapter 14 develops the preaching of the Gospel in the early church. The primary 
objective of this Chapter is to analyze the substance of their preaching in the first century. The 
sermons in the Book of Acts are analyzed for content. The message in the first century focused 
on Jesus, not the issues that many leaders are postulating today. The preaching of the early 
church is found in the Book of Acts, the Book of Romans, the Book of Galatians, the Book of 
Ephesians, and so on. Just a brief reading of the books of the New Testament reveal a totally 
different focus than is found in many pulpits in the twenty-first century. 
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14 


Preaching in the Eart Church 


The earliest recorded formula of the apostolic kerygma is found in the fifteenth chapter of First 
Corinthians. It introduces Paul’s great argument for the resurrection. “I delivered unto you first of all 
that which also I received: that Christ died for our sins according to the scriptures.” Here in the 
briefest and most compact form we have the substance of the kerygma of the early church. It presents 
clearly and briefly the fact that Christ Jesus lived and died and rose again for us and for our 
salvation.°”® 


As we begin our search for an identification of preaching in the early church, we should 
begin with the ministries of John the Baptist and Jesus the Messiah to the nation of Israel. Even 
though the Gospels do not spell out in microscopic details the total essence of the Gospel, as do 
the Epistles, nevertheless, we can gather nuggets, here and there, that describe the Gospel in its 
“kernel” form, though not in its full bloom. As we approach the subject of preaching the Gospel 
in the early Church, we should also begin with the Apostles if we wish to discover the very 
heart, or full bloom, of its subject matter. Like an archaeologist, we must go to the quarry (New 
Testament) to dig for answers. As we seek answers as to what the early church preached, we 
are confronted with the question Jesus asked His disciple about His identity in Caesarea 
Philippi: “Who do people say the Son of Man is” (Matthew 16:13)? This is the critical issue for 
an understanding of biblical preaching and is, at the same time, the proper point of departure. 
The point of departure for preaching is found in the words of Peter: “You are the Christ, the Son 
of the living God” (16:16). The early preaching of the church focused on this central question: 
Who is Jesus? This question is the critical issue and the true starting point in the matter of 
understanding preaching in the early church. 

Unfortunately, today many Christians have lost this focus of New Testament preaching. 
The world is full of Christianities, that is to say, various factions clouded with traditions of past 
centuries, which traditions are frequently identified as the Gospel of God. The church is 
constantly in danger of losing its proper focus by being a slave to its historical, or cultural, 
background. In other words, many believers think that a quotation from one of the church 
fathers is the final word of truth, which is what is often preached rather than the Gospel of the 
first century. For some, Christianity is bound up with ecclesiastical rites and dogmatic 
adherence to their odd traditions. If we do not adhere to the so-called prescribed rituals within 
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our own distinctive local fellowship, we who refuse to submit are excluded from this body of 
believers under the charge of heresy. 

Within Christendom today, we observe the strife of tongues and the extinction of love. 
What did the early church preach? This is the critical question that we must face if we wish to 
understand preaching in the early church. Yes, they preached Jesus! Why? Jesus told 
Nicodemus: “Whoever does not believe stands condemned already” (John 3:18). Believe 
“what”? is the question. “Whoever believes in him is not condemned, but whoever does not 
believe stands condemned already because he has not believed in the name of God’s one and 
only Son” (3:18). 

The New Testament furnishes the substance of the preaching of the Apostles, as well as 
others, which message eventually overthrew paganism. The message proclaimed by the early 
church is the only message that justifies the name of preaching. The Gospel of Matthew sets 
forth the preaching of both John and Jesus in their ministries. The Book of Acts details many of 
the sermons of Peter and Paul, which document gives the central part of their preaching. This 
analysis of the preaching of Jesus’ apostles and His disciples should set the stage for a correct 
understanding of what they proclaimed to those on the outside of God’s Covenant. 
Unfortunately, the early Church would not have recognized much of what is hailed as preaching 
today. The following quote from Samuel Zwemer sets the stage for this chapter on the 
development of preaching in the early church: 


In all of Paul’s epistles he bears witness to Christ crucified and risen again, as the very sum and 
substance of his message. The atonement on the Cross and the Resurrection as its seal and glory are 
never separated. We have it expressed very strongly in his statement in 1 Corinthians 15:1-5.°” 


THE GOSPELS 


As stated above, John the Baptist is an excellent place to begin in one’s quest for 
apostolic preaching in the early Church. John, the herald (kijpvé, kéryx) of the Christ, came 
preaching repentance and the kingdom of God. Matthew writes: “In those days John the Baptist 
came, preaching (Kknpvoomv, kérysson) in the Desert of Judea” (Matthew 3:1). Matthew 
immediately identifies this preaching: “Repent, for the kingdom of heaven is near” (3:2). After 
the baptism of Jesus by John the Baptist, Matthew records the activities of Jesus by writing: 
“From that time on Jesus began to preach (knptocev, kéryssein, “to proclaim’), “Repent, for 
the kingdom of heaven is near” (4:17). This statement describes the activities of Jesus 
following His leaving Nazareth and dwelling in Capernaum (4:13). Following this statement 
about Jesus’ preaching that the “kingdom of heaven is near, he then describes the ministry of 
Jesus in 4:23: “Jesus went throughout Galilee, teaching (616G0K@v, didaskon) in their 
synagogues, preaching (Knptoomy, kérysson) the good news of the kingdom, and healing 
(®epanedov, therapeudn) every disease and sickness among the people.” 

Matthew draws attention to three activities: (1) teaching, (2) preaching, and (3) healing. 
Immediately after calling attention to “teaching,” he sets forth the Sermon on the Mount as 
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illustrative of His teaching. Matthew adds his editorial comments concerning the reaction of the 
crowd who listened to His teaching: “When Jesus had finished saying these things (Adyoue, 
logous, “words’’), the crowds were amazed at his teaching (616ayf], didaché), 7’ because he 
taught (hv yap ððáokov, én gar didaskon, “for he was teaching”) as one who had authority, 
and not as their teachers (ypappateic, grammateis, “scribes”) of the law” (7:28-29). Following 
the Sermon on the Mount (Matthew 5—7), Matthew illustrates His healing powers by listing 
ten specific miracles in Chapters 8—9. These ten miracles were, no doubt, only the tip of the 
ice-berg, so to speak. After calling attention to the healing of the man with leprosy (8:1-4), the 
healing of a centurion (8:5-13), and the healing of Peter’s mother-in-law (8:14-15), he discloses 
numerous healings without specific identification of the individuals: “When evening came, 
many who were demon-possessed were brought to him, and he drove out the spirits with a 
word and healed all the sick. '’ This was to fulfill what was spoken through the prophet Isaiah: 
‘He took up our infirmities and carried our diseases’’’* (8: 15-16). 

Matthew cites a section from Isaiah (53:4) to emphasize the Messianic fulfillment of the 
prophet Isaiah’s prediction about the coming Messiah. Matthew then injects a nontherapeutic 
miracle, a miracle of calming the storm (8:23-27). Following this miracle, he then returns to 
another specific miracle—the healing of two demon-possessed men (8:28-34). He then records 
another miracle that involved the healing of a paralytic [number six], which miracle calls 
attention to His deity (9:1-8). Later, Jesus raises a dead girl (9:18-19, 23-26). Following this 
miracles of raising the dead, Jesus cured a woman who had suffered bleeding for twelve years 
(9:20-22). Matthew closes his section on healing with two more miracles: [1] Jesus heals two 
blind men (9:27-31) and [2] Jesus heals a man who could not speak (9:32-34). These two 
Chapters (8 and 9) list nine specific therapeutic miracles and one nontherapeutic miracle. 
Once again, Matthew repeats his statement about Jesus’ ministry: “Jesus went through all the 
towns and villages, teaching in their synagogues, preaching the good news of the kingdom and 
healing every disease and sickness” (9:35). 

Following the two Chapters about Jesus’ healing ministry, Matthew catalogues the 
Twelve called by Jesus for the purpose of going out into the “harvest field” (10:1-4). After this 
grouping, Jesus sent the Twelve out with instructions concerning their mission (10:5-42). 
Again, Matthew calls attention to “teaching” and “preaching” in the towns of Galilee (11:1). He 
summarizes once more the activities the disciples were to participate in: “After Jesus had 
finished instructing his twelve disciples, he went on from there to teach (616doKevw, didaskein) 
and preach (kynptooev, kéryssein) in the towns of Galilee’* (11:1). At this time, John had 
already been arrested and wanted to know if Jesus is really the Christ, even though John had 
earlier identified Jesus as the Savior of the world (John 1:29, 35). John’s disciples went to Jesus 
at John’s request to find out if He really is the Messiah. Jesus’ response is quite revealing, 
especially for the poor. Listen to Jesus’ reply: 


Go back and report to John what you hear and see: ° The blind receive sight, the lame walk, those 
who have leprosy” are cured, the deaf hear, the dead are raised, and the good news is preached 


a Isaiah 53:4 
a Greek in their towns 


b The Greek word was used for various diseases affecting the skin—not necessarily leprosy. 
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(evayyediCovtan, euangelizontai, “are evangelized”) to the poor. © Blessed is the man who does not 
fall away on account of me.” (Matthew 11:4-6) 


Earlier, Matthew reported the ministry of Jesus throughout Galilee by saying: “Jesus 
went throughout Galilee, teaching in their synagogues, preaching the good news of the 
kingdom, and healing every disease and sickness among the people” (4:23). Jesus announced 
that the new era had dawned, the time spoken of by the prophets. The prophet Daniel, six- 
hundred years earlier, prophesied about God’s kingdom (rule or domain), a kingdom that 
represents the Reign or Sovereignty of God’s rule (Daniel 2:44). Daniel, through the Holy 
Spirit, spoke of this kingdom as coming into existence during the time of the Caesars: “In the 
time of those kings, the God of heaven will set up a kingdom that will never be destroyed, 
nor will it be left to another people. It will crush all those kingdoms and bring them to an end, 
but it will itself endure forever” (2:44). 

Once more, Daniel gives the time of the coming of the Messiah so as “to put an end to 
sin, to atone for wickedness, to bring in everlasting righteousness” (9:24). Isaiah also predicts 
the coming of the Messiah with His kingdom (Isaiah 2). He also speaks of the virgin birth of 
Christ (7:14) and His birth—“to us a child is born” (9:6). Again, he speaks of a “Branch” that 
will bear fruit and come up from the stump of Jesse (11:1). Then, toward the end of his book, he 
sets forth the idea of the Suffering Servant for the sins of the people (Chapter 53). 

The information as to in-depth preaching by Jesus is withheld to a great extent by the four 
Gospel writers. Having said this, one is not left completely in the dark as one struggles to grasp 
the content of what the Gospel of God consisted. For starters, John the Baptist revealed His 
purpose in coming—to reveal Jesus to Israel as the Savior of the world (John 1:31). Even 
though John the Baptist was born six months prior to Jesus, he could still say, “He was before 
me” (1:30). This also coincides with John’s beginning words of His Gospel: “In the beginning 
was the Word, and the Word was with God, and the Word was God” (1:1). Or the statement by 
Jesus to the Jews concerning His existence predating Abraham (Abraham was born in 2166 
BC). Listen to the Apostle John as he writes about this incident: “I tell you the truth,” Jesus 
answered, “before Abraham was born, I am!” (8:58). John also gives John the Baptist’s 
testimony about his understanding of the role of Jesus as well as discloses his source of 
knowledge about Him: 


Then John gave this testimony: “I saw the Spirit come down from heaven as a dove and remain on 


him. ** I would not have known him, except that the one who sent me to baptize with water told 
me, ‘The man on whom you see the Spirit come down and remain is he who will baptize with the 


Holy Spirit.’ *4] have seen and I testify that this is the Son of God.” (1:32-34) 


God revealed to John the Baptist the Good News concerning the coming of Jesus. God’s 
testimony about Jesus, no doubt, covered the sufferings of Jesus on the Cross. God unfolds to 
him how Jesus would atone for the sins of the world, which is what the Good News is about. 
The day after John was baptizing in Bethany that is located on the “other side of the Jordan” 
(John 1:28), he sees Jesus coming toward him and exclaimed: “Look, the Lamb of God, who 
takes away the sin of the world!” (1:29). This “Lamb of God” is the Gospel of God! Directly 
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after this announcement by John the Baptist, two of his disciples followed Jesus. John says that 
those two spent the day with Jesus (1:39). John the Apostle does not reveal the substance of the 
dialogue between Jesus and these two disciples; nevertheless, these two disciples were 
convinced that Jesus is the One whom the prophets foretold (1:40-42). Undoubtedly, He told the 
Good News about Himself as the Savior of the world. Not only did Andrew, one of the two 
mentioned by John the Apostle, but Philip, too, found Nathanael and related to Him that he had 
found the “one Moses wrote about in the Law, and about whom the prophets also wrote—Jesus 
of Nazareth, the son of Joseph” (1:44-45). 

Later, Jesus went to Capernaum with his mother and brothers and His disciples. After a 
few days, Jesus left for Jerusalem (2:12-13). Upon arrival, He found men selling cattle, sheep, 
and doves, along with others sitting at tables exchanging money (2:13). After He scattered the 
coins of the money changers and overturned their tables, “Then the Jews demanded of him, 
“What miraculous sign can you show us to prove your authority to do all this?” (2:18). At this 
point, Jesus responded by giving them a hint of what He had come to do,” which was to make 
atonement for the sins of the people. Listen to John the Apostle as he captures the dialogue 
between Jesus and the Jews concerning His authority for such action, along with his editorial 
comments: 


Jesus answered them, “Destroy this temple, and I will raise it again in three days.” *° The Jews 
replied, “It has taken forty-six years to build this temple, and you are going to raise it in three days?” 


*! But the temple he had spoken of was his body. 2? After he was raised from the dead, his 
disciples recalled what he had said. Then they believed the Scripture and the words that Jesus had 
spoken. 73 Now while he was in Jerusalem at the Passover Feast, many people saw the miraculous 
signs he was doing and believed in his name.” *4 But Jesus would not entrust himself to them, for he 
knew all men. (2:19-25) 


Just a casual reading of John’s Gospel, we discover “bits and pieces” of the Gospel, even 
though not in its full bloom. A few days later, following Jesus’ comments about His death, we 
discover another reference to His Death for humanity. This reference is found in Jesus’ 
conversation with Nicodemus, one of the rulers of the Sanhedrin. Jesus says to him: 


No one has ever gone into heaven except the one who came from heaven—the Son of Man.‘ 4 


Just_as Moses lifted up the snake in the desert, so the Son of Man must be lifted up, "° that 
everyone who believes in him may have eternal life.° '° “For God so loved the world that he gave his 
one and only Son,‘ that whoever believes in him shall not perish but have eternal life. '7 For God did 
not send his Son into the world to condemn the world, but to save the world through him. ' Whoever 
believes in him is not condemned, but whoever does not believe stands condemned already because 
he has not believed in the name of God’s one and only Son. "° This is the verdict: Light has come 
into the world, but men loved darkness instead of light because their deeds were evil. °? Everyone 
who does evil hates the light, and will not come into the light for fear that his deeds will be exposed. 





b Or and believed in him 

d Some manuscripts Man, who is in heaven 
e Or believes may have eternal life in him 

f Or his only begotten Son 


& Or God’s only begotten Son 
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*! But whoever lives by the truth comes into the light, so that it may be seen plainly that what he has 
done has been done through God." (John 3:13-21) 


Again, Jesus speaks of His Death as necessary for the life of the world. He does this in 
terms of “bread,” which bread represents Himself. John records this encounter with the Jews: 


I tell you the truth, he who believes has everlasting life. “* I am the bread of life. ° Your 
forefathers ate the manna in the desert, yet they died. >’ But here is the bread that comes down from 
heaven, which a man may eat and not die. 5! I am the living bread that came down from heaven. If 


anyone eats of this bread, he will live forever. This bread is my flesh, which I will give for the life 
of the world.” ~* Then the Jews began to argue sharply among themselves, “How can this man give 


us his flesh to eat?” ® Jesus said to them, “I tell you the truth, unless you eat the flesh of the Son of 
Man and drink his blood, you have no life in you. ** Whoever eats my flesh and drinks my blood has 
eternal life, and I will raise him up at the last day. °° For my flesh is real food and my blood is real 
drink. °° Whoever eats my flesh and drinks my blood remains in me, and I in him. (6:47-56) 


“The Son of Man must be lifted up” and “This bread is my flesh, which I will give for the 
life of the word” sets forth the heart of God’s Gospel. Jesus anticipated His death, even though 
it was about three years away. As we reflect upon the Gospel of Matthew, we are confronted 
with His Death, Burial, and Resurrection before it comes to pass. One such example is found in 
Jesus’ conversation with His disciples as to His true identity. After Peter’s confession, Jesus 
then explains to His disciples about His Death and Resurrection. Matthew gives his own 
comments about the conversation between Jesus and His disciples: “From that time on Jesus 
began to explain to his disciples that he must go to Jerusalem and suffer many things at the 
hands of the elders, chief priests and teachers of the law, and that he must be killed and on 
the third day be raised to life’ (Matthew 16:21). 

A week later, the Transfiguration occurred (17:1); following this event, Matthew once 
more, calls attention to Jesus’ statements about His death and resurrection: ““When they came 
together in Galilee, he said to them, ‘The Son of Man is going to be betrayed into the hands of 
men. 7° They will kill him, and on the third day he will be raised to life.’ And the disciples 
were filled with grief’ (17:22-23). Even though Matthew does not disclose the conversation 
among the three (Jesus, Moses, and Elijah), nevertheless, Luke does inform his readers about 
the discussion: “Two men, Moses and Elijah, °! appeared in glorious splendor, talking with 
Jesus. They spoke about his departure, which he was about to bring to fulfillment at 
Jerusalem” (Luke 9:30-31). 

Later, for the third time, Jesus repeats His Death and Resurrection to His disciples: 


Now as Jesus was going up to Jerusalem, he took the twelve disciples aside and said to them, '® 


“We are going up to Jerusalem, and the Son of Man will be betrayed to the chief priests and the 
teachers of the law. They will condemn him to death '° and will turn him over to the Gentiles to be 
mocked and flogged and crucified. On the third day he will be raised to life!” (Matthew 20:17-19) 


h Some interpreters end the quotation after verse 15. 
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Following Jesus’ condemnation of the religious leaders (Matthew 23), forecast of the 
destruction of Jerusalem (Chapter 24), and judgment against those who rejected Him and His 
disciples (Chapter 25), Jesus again speaks of His crucifixion: “When Jesus had finished saying 
all these things, he said to his disciples, 7 “As you know, the Passover is two days away—and 
the Son of Man will be handed over to be crucified” (26:1-2). During the Passover meal with 
His disciples, Jesus says concerning the third ritualistic cup: “Drink from it, all of you. ** This 
is my blood of the covenant, which is poured out for many for the forgiveness of sins” (26:27- 
28). Forgiveness of sins through the shed blood of Jesus is what the Good News of God’s 
Gospel is about. Mark’s Gospel reports the final comments of Jesus to His disciples concerning 
God’s Gospel. Listen to Mark as he records the words of Jesus: “Go into all the world and 
preach (knpbvéats, kēryxate, “proclaim”) the good news (16 svayyédtov, to evangelion, “the 
Gospel”) to all creation. '° Whoever believes and is baptized will be saved, but whoever does 
not believe will be condemned” (Mark 16:15-16). 


ACTS AND THE EPISTLES 


Just a casual reading of the Book of Acts and the Epistles of Paul reveals the very heart of 
preaching in the early church. The preaching and teaching of Peter and Paul reveal that their 
preaching is based upon what is recorded in the four Gospels. The necessity to preach Jesus 
Christ and Him crucified was a heavenly mandate (See Matthew 28:16-20; Mark 16:15-16). 
The Book of Acts covers a period of about thirty years. The theme of this book is found in the 
words of Jesus to His disciples in Acts 1:8: “But you will receive power when the Holy Spirit 
comes on you; and you will be my witnesses in Jerusalem, and in all Judea and Samaria, and to 
the ends of the earth.” 

Fifty days after the Sabbath of Passover week, God poured His Holy Spirit upon the 
Apostles. This Day of Pentecost began their ministry of witnessing to the Jews that the Christ 
is indeed the One whom the prophets foretold would come. The Book of Acts begins in 
Jerusalem and ultimately reaches Rome. On the Day of Pentecost, Peter announced in bold 
language the redemptive work of Christ. A new era had dawned upon the world of humanity. 
Newton Flew (1886-1962), English Methodist scholar, in his monumental work on Jesus and 
His Church, captures the significance of the Day of Pentecost with the outpouring of the Holy 
Spirit with the following comments: 


A new era had been inaugurated by the Spirit as a result of the revelation of God in the whole 
work of Christ, in His earthly life, in His suffering on the Cross, in His resurrection from the dead. 
All who accepted this revelation through Christ as a divine message entered immediately into the 
New Israel, the one universal Ecclesia of God, which is manifest on the earth.°° 


b Some manuscripts the new 


680 R. Newton Flew, Jesus and His Church (London: The Epworth Press, 1938; reprint, London: The 
Epworth Press, 1960), 181 (page reference is to reprint edition). 
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God began this new era on the Day of Pentecost with the miracle of tongues (2:1-13). 
Following this phenomenon, Peter proclaims God’s Gospel by drawing attention to Jesus as the 
One whom God appointed to put an end to sin (see Zechariah 3:8-9). Pay attention to Peter as 
he preaches the Gospel of redemption: “God has raised this Jesus to life, and we are all 
witnesses of the fact. *° Exalted to the right hand of God, he has received from the Father the 
promised Holy Spirit and has poured out what you now see and hear” (Acts 2:32-33). The 
substance of this message of redemption in and through Jesus is given by Luke (2:14-41). 

Peter proclaims the Good News about God’s salvation first announced by John the 
Baptist and Jesus in their ministries. Peter is preaching the Gospel that he heard from Jesus. R. 
W. Dale’s (1829-1895) comments on the Gospel of God, in his classic work on the Atonement, 
are worth citing: “The real truth is that while He came to preach the gospel, His chief object in 
coming was that there might be a gospel to preach.”®*! In other words, Jesus came not only 
preaching the Gospel, He Himself is the Gospel. The Book of Acts covers, as stated above, 
about thirty years, which book sets forth the preaching of the early church—Jesus and His 
Resurrection. 

If we wish to understand biblical preaching, it would be helpful to begin with Pentecost. 
This preaching on Pentecost is reminiscent of the preaching of Jesus in that He announced the 
Kingdom of God as near (Matthew 4:17). After Pentecost, the Apostles announced the 
presence of God’s kingdom as a reality. John the Apostle wrote before AD 68 that he was in 
the kingdom (Revelation 1:9). Prior to Jesus making His announcement about the nearness of 
the Kingdom of God that Daniel (605 BC) prophesied (Daniel 2:24-44), one observes John the 
Baptist also preaching the nearness of God’s kingdom (Matthew 3:2). With the coming of 
Jesus, one senses the eschatological (end-time) events unfolding that the prophets foretold. Just 
a perusal of the preaching after Pentecost reveals that the thrust of the preaching set forth the 
idea that the kingdom had come. With the coming of God’s kingdom, we witness the 
dissolving distinctions of sex and race within the new community of God, namely the church. 
The new society or fellowship (kow@via, koinwnia) took shape. 

As we examine the sermons in the Book of Acts, we observe that salvation was a 
salvation from sin and death. With this concept in mind, the early church plunged headlong 
into the Christian faith and fellowship. Luke reports that the disciples “devoted themselves to 
the apostles’ teaching and to the fellowship, to the breaking of bread and to prayer” (Acts 
2:42). With the coming of Christ, one recognizes a world-transforming miracle—the Rule of 
God initiated by Christ in which God justifies the sinner through faith in Jesus. As we seek to 
understand the meaning of the phrase “kingdom of God,” we find our answer in observing 
various phrases employed and used interchangeably. Luke, for example, writes that Jesus came 
“preaching the gospel” [svayyeACopevoi, evangelizomenoi, “evangelizing’”| (Luke 9:6). On 
the other hand, Matthew writes that Jesus came preaching that “the kingdom of heaven is near” 
(Matthew 4:17). 

Once more, Mark says that when Jesus entered Capernaum that He “preached the word” 
[gAGAEt adTOIc TOV AOyov, elalei autois ton logon, “he spoke to them the word’’] (Mark 2:2). 
Luke also reports that Jesus went about “proclaiming the good news of the kingdom of God” 





681 R. W. Dale, The Atonement: The Congregational Union Lecture for 1875 (London: Congregational 
Union of England and Wales, 1904), 46. 
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[Kn ptvooov Kai evayyeAlCopEvos Tv Paoidsiav tod Oeod, kérysson kai euangelizomenos tén 
basileian tou theou, “proclaiming and preaching the kingdom of God”’] (Luke 8:1). With the 
synonymous expressions relating to one and the same thing, we are able to grasp the meaning 
of the preaching of the kingdom of heaven. To preach the kingdom of heaven is equivalent to 
preaching the Gospel and to preach the Gospel corresponds to preaching the word and to 
preach the word is identical to proclaiming the Good News of the kingdom of God. Paul, in his 
Epistle to the Romans, expresses the kingdom of God this way: 

It is “in the gospel” that we discover a “righteousness from God.” The Greek text is quite 
explicit concerning the revealing of this righteousness that comes from God that is imputed to 
one through faith in His Son. “In the gospel” is in the Greek text év adt@ (en auto, “in it”). The 
receiving of this “righteousness from God” begins with faith and ends with faith (1:17). This is 
the Good News that Paul and others proclaimed to both Jews and Gentiles. When we proclaim 
the “kingdom of God,” we make known the Good News of God’s way of salvation by grace 
through faith in Jesus. 

Other expressions also help to clarify the meaning of “kingdom of God” as employed by 
John and Jesus. In the New Testament writings, we notice other expressions used 
interchangeably when referring to preaching in the early community of God. One such case in 
point is found in the Great Commission. The disciples were instructed to “make disciples of all 
nations” (Matthew 28:19). Luke reports the activities of the apostles concerning preaching: 
“They never stopped teaching (6WéoovtEc, didasontes) and proclaiming (evayyeACopevot, 
euangelizomenoi, “preaching”’) the good news that Jesus is the Christ” (Acts 5:42). To “teach” 
Jesus is, no doubt, to explain the Messianic prophecies in relationship to the coming of Christ. 
In fact, Luke pinpoints the essence of Paul’s teaching and preaching Jesus as he reports the 
activities of Paul during his second missionary journey. Luke describes the preaching this way: 
“As his custom was, Paul went into the synagogue, and on three Sabbath days he reasoned 
(ier €Eat0, dielexato, “lectured or reasoned”) with them from the Scriptures, °? explaining and 
proving that the Christ* had to suffer and rise from the dead. “This Jesus I am proclaiming to 
you is the Christ?” (17:2-3). 

In Acts 17:3, we see again what they proclaimed—Jesus is the Christ. Earlier in the Book 
of Acts, Luke reports the preaching of Philip this way: “Philip went down to a city in Samaria 
and proclaimed the Christ [éxjpucocev tov Xpiotov, ekéryssen ton Christon] (8:5). Luke also 
reports the outcome of his preaching with the following commentary: “But when they believed 
Philip as he preached the good news (svayyeAiConéva, euangelizomenod, “preaching the good 
news’) of the kingdom of God (BPaowsias tod Bzoð, basileias tou theou) and the name of Jesus 
Christ, they were baptized, both men and women” (8:12). When he proclaimed the “kingdom of 
God,” he “proclaimed the Christ,” that is to say, “he preached the good news.” In Acts 8:14, 
Luke reports that the people in Samaria had “accepted the word of God.” Then Luke 
concludes the Samaria mission with the following words: “When they had testified and 
proclaimed the word of the Lord, Peter and John returned to Jerusalem, preaching the gospel 





a Or Messiah 
b Or Messiah 
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in many Samaritan villages” (8.25). When the Samaritans accepted the Word of God, they 
accepted the Gospel. The preaching of Philip focused on Jesus as God’s way of salvation. 

Following Philitp’s preaching in Samaria, we witness his encounter with the Ethiopian 
(official in charge of all the treasury of Candace, queen of the Ethiopians). The Spirit of God 
told Philip about this individual. As a result of this rendezvous, he made contact with the 
Ethiopian. As he approached the chariot, he heard the man reading from Isaiah 53. After 
inquiring as to whether the Eunuch understood this reading, Luke informs us that Philip began 
with the same Scripture and “told him the good news about Jesus” (8:35). Later, we discover 
Philip at Azotus “preaching the gospel in all the towns until he reached Caesarea” (8:40). With 
just a casual reading of this conversion, one is immediately conscious of the evolution of 
Christianity. In other words, the Old Testament foretold the coming of the Messiah; it is now 
here. 

In the seventh chapter of Acts, we are introduced to the sermon of Stephen. He started 
with Abraham (7:2) and moved on to the ministry of Moses (7:20). Ultimately, he concluded 
his speech with a note of condemnation of Israel for its murder of the One whom the prophets 
foretold (7:51-52). For Stephen, Christianity was the climax and crown of the Old Testament— 
Genesis through Malachi. As we reflect upon Stephen’s speech, we observe that the Word of 
God descends upon history through Abraham, Moses, and the prophets. He concludes his 
message with Jesus, the Word of God, descending upon history. He developed the evolutionary 
scheme of redemption in and through Christ. Stephen presented a realistic interpretation of the 
Gospel of God in relation to the whole history of Israel beginning with Abraham. 

After the stoning of Stephen (7:54-60), Luke reports the activities of Philip in Samaria. 
Luke begins this scenario by calling attention to the scattering of the disciples and calls 
attention to their activities—‘preached the word wherever they went” (8:4). Immediately, Luke 
describes the preaching of Philip in one of the towns in Samaria: “Philip went down to a city in 
Samaria and proclaimed the Christ* there” (8:5). To “preach the word” is to “proclaim the 
Christ.” Luke, once more, varies his expressions to capture the Good News of God to the people 
in Samaria. Again, listen to Luke as he writes: “ But when they believed Philip as he preached 
the good news of the kingdom of God and the name of Jesus Christ, they were baptized, both 
men and women” (8:12). “To preach the word” is equivalent to “proclaim the Christ” and to 
“proclaim the Christ” is equivalent to “preach the good news of the kingdom of God and the 
name of Jesus.” Luke again expresses this truth about the Gospel of God with another 
expression: “When the apostles in Jerusalem heard that Samaria had accepted the word of 
God, they sent Peter and John to them” (8:14). 

Acts 9 records the conversion of Saul with Jesus’ response to Ananias about his 
reluctance to go to Saul. It is significant that Jesus explains to Ananias the ministry of Saul to 
the Gentiles: “Go! This man is my chosen instrument to carry my name before the Gentiles 
and their kings and before the people of Israel (9:15). After his conversion to Christ, he spent 
several days in Damascus. Immediately after his acceptance of Jesus, Luke reports that Paul did 
not hesitate to share Christ “before the people of Israel.” Luke writes: “At once he began to 
preach in the synagogues that Jesus is the Son of God” (9:20). Paul “grew more and more 


a Or Messiah 
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powerful and baffled the Jews living in Damascus by proving that Jesus is the Christ” (9:22). 
After leaving Damascus, he went to Jerusalem and “preached fearlessly in the name of Jesus” 
(9:27). Later, Luke gives several accounts of Paul’s ministry as he describes Paul’s preaching 
and teaching Jesus in various cities. Rather than continue Paul’s ministry, he interrupts the story 
of Paul in order to record the conversion of Cornelius (Acts 10). What did Paul preach? What 
did Peter preach? 

The story of Cornelius’ conversion is informative as to what Cornelius was told to do to 
be saved. Within many Churches of Christ, the sermon Peter delievered is often overlooked. I 
have asked many Christians within this movement what Peter told Cornelius to do. They, 
almost without exception, always cited Acts 10:47-48, which states: ““Can anyone keep these 
people from being baptized with water? They have received the Holy Spirit just as we have.’ *® 
So he ordered that they be baptized in the name of Jesus Christ. Then they asked Peter to stay 
with them for a few days.” It is true that they were told to be baptized, but is this the message of 
salvation? The complete sermon is found in 10:39-43. After a brief introduction, he justifies his 
action of preaching the Gospel to Gentiles by saying, “You know the message God sent to the 
people of Israel, telling the good news of peace through Jesus Christ who is Lord of all” 
(10:36). He then talked about his Death and Resurrection (10:39-41). Once more, he comes 
back to the primary purpose of preaching: “He commanded us to preach to the people and to 
testify that he is the one whom God appointed as judge of the living and the dead” (10:42). 
Peter then goes to the very heart of salvation: “All the prophets testify about him that everyone 
who believes in him receives forgiveness of sins through his name” (10:43). This is the very 
message Jesus revealed to Nicodemus (John 3:16-18), as examined above. 

What was the message Peter preached? It was the Good News of peace through Jesus 
Christ. Again, he who believes in Him receives forgiveness of sins. Later, Luke reports the 
missionary activities of Paul and Barnarbas. Upon their arrival on Cyprus, he writes: “When 
they arrived at Salamis, they proclaimed the word of God in the Jewish synagogues. John 
Mark was with them as their helper” (13:5). While traveling through Paphos, they proclaimed 
the word of God (13:7). One of the men is named who wanted to hear more about Jesus. This 
man, Sergius Paulus, “believed, for he was amazed at the teaching about the Lord” (13:12). 
When Paul and Barnabas preached the word of God, they were preaching and teaching Jesus. 
After leaving the island of Cyprus, they went to Pisidian Antioch. Both Paul and Barnabas 
entered the synagogue and sat down (13:14). During this service, they both received an 
invitation to address the congregation. Part of the message delivered by Paul is quite revealing 
as to the substance. Give attention to Paul as he announces Jesus as God’s way of salvation: 


Brothers, children of Abraham, and you God-fearing Gentiles, it is to us that this message of 
salvation has been sent. 7’ The people of Jerusalem and their rulers did not recognize Jesus, yet in 
condemning him they fulfilled the words of the prophets that are read every Sabbath. °S Though they 
found no proper ground for a death sentence, they asked Pilate to have him executed. 7? When they 
had carried out all that was written about him, they took him down from the tree and laid him in a 
tomb. *° But God raised him from the dead, *! and for many days he was seen by those who had 
traveled with him from Galilee to Jerusalem. They are now his witnesses to our people. *? “We tell 
you the good news: What God promised our fathers *° he has fulfilled for us, their children, by 
raising up Jesus. As it is written in the second Psalm: “‘You are my Son; today I have become your 
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Father.” *4 The fact that God raised him from the dead, never to decay, is stated in these words: “‘I 
will give you the holy and sure blessings promised to David.’4 *° So it is stated elsewhere: “You will 
not let your Holy One see decay.’® *° “For when David had served God’s purpose in his own 
generation, he fell asleep; he was buried with his fathers and his body decayed. 37 But the one whom 
God raised from the dead did not see decay. ** “Therefore, my brothers, I want you to know that 


through Jesus the forgiveness of sins is proclaimed to you. a Through him everyone who 


believes is justified from everything you could not be justified from by the law of Moses. (13:26- 
39) 


For Paul, the message of salvation focused upon the Resurrection of Jesus and the 
forgiveness of sins in and through Him. As we search for answers in seeking to understand 
preaching in the early church, we should read and reread Acts 13:26-39. Paul preached Jesus, 
not ecclesiastical dogma or rites (rituals) or a so-called worship service with five 
prescribed rituals. We never read in the Book of Acts about a worship ceremony with five 
prearranged practices. We do not read about a sermon on acappella singing versus instrumental 
accompaniment. He did not preach about one cup in the observance of the Lord’s Supper. He 
did not deliver an oration about whether or not we should “pinch” the bread or “break” the 
bread in the observance of the Lord’s Supper. He did not lecture on the use of wine or the use of 
grape juice in the observance of the Lord’s Supper. He did not lecture against instrumental 
music. He did not speak about fellowship halls in church buildings, and so on. 

If we wish to understand preaching in the early church, we should read the Book of Acts. 
Paul never outlined five steps to heaven nor did he develop the so-called five items (acts) of 
worship. For Paul, worship is presenting ourselves as a sacrifice to God—twenty-four hours a 
day, not just Sunday morning between the hours of 10 a.m. and 11 a.m. (Romans 12:1-2). It is 
time for “grace” to return to our preaching. Within many pulpits today, “grace” has been ousted 
with theological orthodoxy. We should stand in fright as we analyze the modern church with its 
concept of justification. Justification by faith alone is practically obsolete in many 
denominational Churches of Christ. Not all, but some. The church must be careful that it 
does not replace the Cross of Christ with traditions. The Cross must remain as the center of 
Christianity. 

The Atonement of Christ is the saving act of God, which is the Good News from 
God. For Paul, the center of gravity in the Christian ékKAnota (ekk/lésia, church, community, 
congregation) focused upon the Cross. As we seek to understand preaching in the early church, 
we must turn to the preaching activity of Paul and Barnabas on the first missionary journey. 
After leaving Pisidian Antioch, he and Barnabas traveled to Iconium (71 miles south east of 
Antioch). Various expressions, as stated above, are employed by Luke as he seeks to capture the 
nature of the Gospel. Prior to Paul’s and Barnabas’ departure from Antioch, Luke writes that 
Paul and Barnabas spoke the “word of God” to the Jews first (13:46). In this verse, it is called 
the “word of God,” but in verse 49, he calls this same message “the word of the Lord.” 


b Or have begotten you 
e Psalm 2:7 

d Isaiah 55:3 

e Psalm 16:10 
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While in Iconium, Luke yet again selects another phrase—“the message of his grace” 
(14:3). During this stay, they encountered hostilities from the Gentiles and Jews along with their 
leaders to mistreat them and stone them. Upon learning of this evil, Paul and Barnabas fled to 
the cities of Lystra (14 miles south of Iconitum) and Derbe (45 miles southeast of Lystra) and 
the surrounding country where “they continued to preach the good news” (14:7). The “word 
of God” equals the “word of the Lord” and the “message of his grace” equals the “good news.” 
In this city (Lystra), Paul and Barnabas exclaimed: “We are bringing you good news, telling 
you to turn from these worthless things to the living God, who made heaven and earth and sea 
and everything in them” (14:15). 

After Paul encountered problems with some Jews who stirred up trouble for him in 
Lystra, which persecution resulted in the stoning of him by people in the city, he and Barnabas 
left for Derby and “preached the good news” in that city (14:21). After this evangelistic tour, 
they returned to Lystra, Iconium, and Antioch. Luke, instead of calling the message “good 
news,” this time he encourages “them to remain true to the faith” (14:22). Following Paul’s and 
Barnabas’ return, Luke reports about the council at Jerusalem, which council had to do with 
justification—works of Law or faith. After much discussion, Peter addressed the council: 


Brothers, you know that some time ago God made a choice among you that the Gentiles might 
hear from my lips the message of the gospel and believe. 8 God, who knows the heart, showed that 
he accepted them by giving the Holy Spirit to them, just as he did to us. ° He made no distinction 
between us and them, for he purified their hearts by faith. '° Now then, why do you try to test God 
by putting on the necks of the disciples a yoke that neither we nor our fathers have been able to bear? 


'l No! We believe it_is through the grace of our Lord Jesus that we are saved, just as they are.” 
(Acts 15:7-11) 


Before proceeding further in the Book of Acts, it would be helpful to compare other 
writers with Luke’s account in his description of the Gospel of God. Christianity stands or falls 
upon the truthfulness of the Gospel of God. Again and again, we are confronted with the 
essence of God’s Gospel—yjustification by faith. The message of the Gospel proclaimed that 
God “purified their hearts by faith.” Grace is the means of salvation, not works. At this point, 
perhaps, as just stated, it would be helpful to summarize the essence of preaching in the early 
church calling attention to the various expressions employed: 


Jesus came preaching the “kingdom of heaven” (Matthew 4:17). 

Mark states that Jesus “preached the word” (Mark 2:2). 

Again, Luke writes that He came “preaching the gospel” (Luke 9:6) 

Once more, Jesus went from town to town to “proclaim the good news” (Luke 

8:1). 

e The disciples were commissioned to “make disciples of all nations” (Matthew 
28:19). 

e Matthew records that the Apostles “never stopped teaching and proclaiming the 
good news that Jesus is the Christ” (Acts 5:42). 

e Those who had been scattered “preached the word” (Acts 8:4). 

e Philip “proclaimed the Christ” (Acts 8:5). 
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e They believed Philip as he “preached the good news of the kingdom of God and 
the name of Jesus Christ” (8:12). 

The apostles “testified and proclaimed the word of the Lord” (Acts 8:25). 

The apostles were “preaching the gospel” (Acts 8:25). 

Paul and Barnabas “proclaimed the word of God” (13:5). 

Paul said, “This Jesus I am proclaiming to you is the Christ” (Acts 17:3). 

Paul was “preaching the good news about Jesus and the resurrection” (Acts 17:18). 


We detect from the above vocabulary that the writers of the New Testament books 
fluctuate their terminology concerning the Gospel of God. The mixture of terms set forth the 
substance of preaching in the early church.” The emphasis in the Gospel was upon the person 
and work of Christ. Their preaching focused upon the kingdom of God, which message focused 
upon Jesus Christ in His life, His death, and His resurrection. John records the prayer of Jesus 
(John 17) in which Jesus Himself speaks of His coming as eternal life (John 17:2). On the other 
hand, Paul employs many phrases to describe the Gospel of God: (1) “the gospel” [1 
Corinthians 9:16], (2) “Christ crucified” [1:23], (3) “the word of faith” [Romans 10:8], (4) 
“Jesus Christ as Lord” [2 Corinthians 4:5], (5) “the unsearchable riches of Christ” [Ephesians 
3:8], (6) “preach the Word” [2 Timothy 4:2], (7) “it is preached that ‘Christ’ has been raised 
from the dead” [1 Corinthians 15:12], (8) “proclamation of Jesus Christ” [Romans 15:25], (9) 
“the message of the Cross” [1 Corinthians 1:18), (10) “to reveal his Son in me so that I might 
preach him” [Galatians 1:16], (11) “preaching the faith” [Galatians 1:23], (12) “preached peace 
to you who were far away and peace to those who were near” [Ephesians 2:17), and so on. 

The writers of the New Testament sought to capture the essence of Christianity with 
synonymous expressions. The Ephesian Epistle is a classic example of various phrases 
employed to capture the very heart and core of God’s Gospel. The word mystery (uvotypvov, 
mystérion) is utilized in the Book of Ephesians seven times.°*? In this book, Paul unravels the 
Gospel of God hidden from the foundation of the world (Ephesians 1:4). Paul varies his 
expressions concerning this “mystery,” which is what the Good News is about. In 1:9, Paul 
refers to this mystery as the “mystery of his will.” After having discussed briefly (1:3-14) the 
essence of this mystery, he calls it the “administration of God’s grace” (3:2), which he then 
describes as the “mystery” (3:3). Paul discussed this mystery in Chapters One and Two in 
order that these Christians might understand the “mystery of Christ” (3:4). Paul continues by 
saying, “This mystery is that through the gospel the Gentiles are heirs together with Israel” 
(3:6). Then, as stated above, he calls this mystery the “unsearchable riches of Christ” (3:8) 
and then immediately calls the “unsearchable riches of Christ” the “administration of this 
mystery” (3:9). Paul closes this short Epistle with the request that he “will fearlessly make 
known the mystery of the Gospel” (6:19). In the Colossian Epistle, Paul cuts away all the 
underbrush, so to speak, and goes straight to the heart of this mystery. The following citation 





682 For a thorough examination of synonymous expressions to capture the Gospel of Christ, see Hugh 
Thomson Kerr, Preaching in the Early Church: The Moore Lectures (New York: Fleming H. Revell Company, 
1952), 13-48. 

683 Ephesians 1:9; 3:3, 4, 6, 9; 5:32; 6:19. 
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from Paul is lengthy, but this full quote is necessary in order to grasp the diversity of language 
employed to capture the very nucleus of the Gospel: 


Now I rejoice in what was suffered for you, and I fill up in my flesh what is still lacking in regard 
to Christ’s afflictions, for the sake of his body, which is the church. 7° I have become its servant by 
the commission God gave me to present to you the word of God in its fullness— *° the mystery that 
has been kept hidden for ages and generations, but is now disclosed to the saints. 7’ To them God has 
chosen to make known among the Gentiles the glorious riches of this mystery, which is Christ in 
you, the hope of glory. 7° We proclaim him, admonishing and teaching everyone with all wisdom, so 
that we may present everyone perfect in Christ. *? To this end I labor, struggling with all his energy, 
which so powerfully works in me. I want you to know how much I am struggling for you and for 
those at Laodicea, and for all who have not met me personally. °? My purpose is that they may be 
encouraged in heart and united in love, so that they may have the full riches of complete 


understanding, in order that they may know the mystery of God, namely, Christ, °? in whom are 
hidden all the treasures of wisdom and knowledge. ‘1 tell you this so that no one may deceive you by 


fine-sounding arguments. ° For though I am absent from you in body, I am present with you in spirit 
and delight to see how orderly you are and how firm your faith in Christ is. (Colossians 1:24—2:1-5) 


The above analysis of the varied phraseology to express the Gospel of God reveals the 
very essence of preaching in the early church, that is to say, apostolic preaching. Apostolic 
preaching presented Jesus Christ in His Life, His Death, His Burial, and His Resurrection. The 
early church made a distinction between preaching (kypvypa, kérygma) and apostolic teaching 
(diay, didaché). The preaching focused on Christ and His ministry and apostolic teaching 
focused on ethical instructions, not a so-called worship service with its five prescribed 
ritualistic acts. The comments of C. H. Dodd (1844-1973), a British Congregational New 
Testament scholar, are worth citing from his History and Gospel: 


Reflection on the epistles will show that for all the individuality of the writers and their creative 
power in the realm of theological and ethical thought their work presupposes everywhere a common 
tradition of the centre, by which they and their readers are bound, however boldly and freely they 
may interpret and apply it in the rapidly changing situations of an expanding Church. 

Broadly speaking, we may recognize two aspects of this central tradition. On the one hand it is a 
“preaching” or “proclamation” (kypvypa, kérygma) about God’s action for the salvation of men, by 
which the Church was called into existence, and which it announces to all men everywhere as the 
ground of faith and hope. On the other hand it embodies an ethical ideal for corporate and individual 
life. The most general term for this is “teaching” (61dayn, didaché).o™4 


What captured the attention of the non-Christian world of the first century? The khrugma 
was the message that confronted, or challenged, the first-century world. On the other hand, the 
didach implemented apostolic preaching. The didach was the application of one’s response to 
the khrugma, that is to say, the message of life in and through Jesus. Just a perusal of the New 
Testament writings reveal both standing side-by-side. We discover in the writings of the New 
Testament that there was a distinction between apostolic preaching and ethical instructions. 
Again, Dodd calls attention to this difference: 





684 C, H. Dodd, History and the Gospel (Digswell Place: James Nisbet and Company Limited, 1938; 
reprint, London: Bradford and Dickens, 1960), 50-51 (page references are to reprint edition). 
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For the early Church, then, to preach the Gospel was by no means the same thing as to deliver 
moral instruction or exhortation. While the Church was concerned to hand on the teaching of the 
Lord, it was not by this that it made converts. It was by Kkypoypa (kérygma), says Paul, not by 
d1daxH (didaché), that it pleased God to save men.°* 


The objective of this in-depth study is to help Christians recapture the very heart of 
preaching—apostolic preaching. I spent seventeen years in the one-cup and non-Sunday school 
movement (one of the twenty-five or more divisions within the Churches of Christ). It was not 
until the very end of my association with this movement that I came to understand biblical 
preaching. What still goes on within many pulpits of this particular fellowship of God’s people, 
the early church would not have recognized as the message of salvation, the kérygma. Even 
though this essay mentions this odd movement, nevertheless, the problem is the same in many 
Churches of Christ. Again, Dodd calls attention to the current problem with the following 
comments: 


Much of our preaching in Church at the present day would not have been recognized by the early 
Christians as khrugma. It is teaching, or exhortation (paraklesis), or it is what they called homilia, 
that is, the more or less informal discussion of various aspects of Christian life and thought, addressed 
to a congregation already established in the faith.°*° 


A perusal of Paul’s second missionary journey reveals the substance of his preaching. 
Luke begins his story of Paul’s travels with some editorial comments about the Holy Spirit 
intervening with missionary work in the province of Asia. He writes: “Paul and his companions 
traveled throughout the region of Phrygia and Galatia, having been kept by the Holy Spirit from 
preaching the word in the province of Asia” (Acts 16:6). Paul experienced a vision following 
the Spirit’s denial of access to this area. Luke comments on this vision: “After Paul had seen 
the vision, we got ready at once to leave for Macedonia, concluding that God had called us to 
preach the gospel to them” (16:10). Again, we notice the variation in Luke’s description of the 
Gosepl. In verse 6, he refers to the “preaching of the word” and in verse 10, he calls attention to 
Paul’s objective—‘to preach the gospel.” Upon their arrival, Luke reports the conversion of 
Lydia and members of her household, he simply states that she and others responded to “Paul’s 
message” (16:14). 

Paul and Silas were later arrested following the casting out a spirit that enabled a slave 
girl to predict the future. Prior to Paul casting out this spirit, she followed both men with 
shouting about their mission: “These men are servants of the Most High God, who are telling 
you the way to be saved” (16:17). We can rest assured that Paul was not proclaiming acappella 
singing versus instrumental music, grape juice versus wine in the Lord’s Supper, breaking the 
bread versus pinching the bread, five acts of worship performed in a prescribed manner, how to 
support missionaries, and so on. Rather, he was telling them what to do “to be saved.” During 
their incarceration, the Philippian jailor inquired as to what he must do to be saved; he was told 
to “Believe in the Lord Jesus, and you will be saved—you and your household” (16:31). 





685 C, H. Dodd, The Apostolic Preaching (New York: Harper & Row, 1936, 1964), 8. 
686 Tbid., 7, 8. 
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Following their release from jail, they traveled to Thessalonica (128 miles S.E. of 
Philippi) to preach Jesus. Upon their arrival, they visited a synagogue and on three Sabbath 
days “he reasoned with them from the Scriptures, ° explaining and proving that the Christ? 
had to suffer and rise from the dead. “This Jesus I am proclaiming to you is the Christ,”” he 
said” (17:2-3). During the night, Paul and Silas were sent on their way to Berea (41 miles S. W. 
of Thessalonica). Upon their arrival, they, as usual, went to the synagogue in order to gain an 
audience to proclaim Christ. Luke says, “they received the message with great eagerness and 
examined the Scriptures every day to see if what Paul said was true” (17:11). What was the 
message? Luke again informs Theophilus (1:1) the content of the message with his editorial 
comments: “When the Jews in Thessalonica learned that Paul was preaching the word of God 
at Berea, they went there too, agitating the crowds and stirring them up” (17:13). 

Paul left for Athens (200 miles S. E. of Berea) and preached “the good news about Jesus 
and the resurrection” (17:18). Then, Paul went to Corinth (40 miles W. of Athens) and 
proclaimed the word of the Lord. Luke describes his activities this way: “When Silas and 
Timothy came from Macedonia, Paul devoted himself exclusively to preaching, testifying to 
the Jews that Jesus was the Christ* (18:5). Paul stayed eighteen months in Corinth and taught 
them “the word of God” (18:11). In teaching the “word of God,” he preached, “Jesus was the 
Christ.” Paul returned to Caesarea and then went to Antioch. Sometime later, Paul decided to 
take another tour of evangelism and arrived at Ephesus (19:1). After his encounter with some of 
the disciples, about twelve in all, in Ephesus (19:1-7), he entered the synagogue and argued 
persuasively “about the kingdom of God,” which study lasted for about three months (19:8). 
Many refused to believe. As a result of this refusal, he rented the “lecture hall of Tyrannus” and 
continued his preaching activities for another two years (19:9). Luke says that all the “Jews and 
Greeks who lived in the province of Asia heard the word of the Lord” (19:10). Following the 
conversion of many, “the word of the Lord spread widely and grew in power” (19:20). 

Following Paul’s extended tour in Ephesus, he set out for Macedonia and finally arrived 
in Greece and spent three months (20:1-6). Later, Paul sailed from Philippi after the Feast of 
Unleavened Bread, and five days later joined the others at Troas (20:6). After spending seven 
days in Troas (20:6), Paul decided to bypass Ephesus and landed at Miletus (37 miles S of 
Ephesus) and sent for the elders at Ephesus. Upon his arrival, he related how that he had 
“served the Lord with great humility and with tears, although I [he] was severely tested by the 
plots of the Jews” (20:19). He then told the elders that he had “not hesitated to preach 
anything that would be helpful to you but have taught you publicly and from house to house” 
(20:20). What did he preach and teach? Listen once more to Paul as he explains: “I have 
declared to both Jews and Greeks that they must turn to God in repentance and have faith in 
our Lord Jesus” (20:21). 

What was the task that the Lord had given to Paul? Again, we should pay attention to his 
words: “However, I consider my life worth nothing to me, if only I may finish the race and 
complete the task the Lord Jesus has given me—the task of testifying to the gospel of God’s 


a Or Messiah 
b Or Messiah 
a Or Messiah; also in verse 28 
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grace” (20:24). Paul stressed over and over again what he preached: “Now I know that none of 
you among whom I have gone about preaching the kingdom will ever see me again” (20:25). 
Immediately he calls attention to his willingness to proclaim the Gospel of God: “For I have not 
hesitated to proclaim to you the whole will of God” (20:27). In his farewell to the Ephesian 
elders he says, “Now I commit you to God and to the word of his grace” (20:32). 


EPISTLES OF PAUL 
First Corinthians 


As we seek to capture the very essence of the Gospel of God, we turn to one of the 
earliest written documents, the Epistle to the Corinthians (AD 55). In this epistle, Paul sets forth 
the kernel of the Gospel: “For what I received I passed on to you as of first importance’: that 
Christ died for our sins according to the Scriptures, * that he was buried, that he was raised on 
the third day according to the Scriptures” (1 Corinthians 15:3-4). The word Gospel appears 
eleven times in this Epistle.®*’ Paul presents clearly and briefly the facts surrounding the Good 
News of God—Jesus lived and died and rose again for the salvation of men and women. In this 
same chapter (context), Paul calls attention once more to the very heart of his preaching: 
“Whether, then, it was I or they, this is what we preach (knptooopev, kéryssomen, “we 
proclaim’), and this is what you believed” (15:11). Paul’s preaching was centered in the 
proclamation of the historical facts surrounding Christ—His Death, His Burial, and His 
Resurrection. 

Paul describes the Good News of God by calling attention to God’s initiative in rescuing 
men and women from His wrath. This is what the Gospel of God and His Son is all about. How 
could God justify sinful humanity and, at the same time, remain just? Paul explains: “It is 
because of him that you are in Christ Jesus, who has become for us wisdom from God—that is, 
our righteousness, holiness and redemption” (1:30). What was Paul preaching? He proclaimed 
Jesus as our righteousness, our holiness, and our redemption. This is the Good News of God’s 
Way of salvation in and through His Son Jesus. As a result of this mindset, Paul continues to 
write: “When I came to you, brothers, I did not come with eloquence or superior wisdom as I 
proclaimed to you the testimony about God.‘ ° For I resolved to know nothing while I was with 
you except Jesus Christ and him crucified” (2:1-2). What did he preach? Again, one observes 
that it was “Jesus Christ and him crucified.” 


Book of Galatians 


Even to the Galatians (AD 48/49), he stresses the substance of his testimony, or 
preaching, as he concludes this letter to the churches in the province of Galatia: “May I never 
boast except in the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ, through which* the world has been crucified 


a Or you at the first 
687 1 Corinthians 1:17; 4:15; 9:12, 14 (two times), 16 (two times), 18, 23; 15:1, 2. 
© Some manuscripts as I proclaimed to you God’s mystery 
“Or whom 
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to me, and I to the world” (Galatians 6:14). Paul traveled through Pisidian Antioch, Iconium (71 
miles SE of Antioch), Lystra (14 miles south of Iconium), and Derbe (45 miles SE of Lystra). 
While in Pisidian Antioch, Paul preached the Gospel, which Gospel he refers to as “this 
message of salvation” [ó àóyos ts cæœtnpiacs, ho logos tés sotérias, “the word of this 
salvation”’] (Acts 13:26). He then tells them about the resurrection of Jesus (13:29-30) and then 
calls this message the “good news” [evayyeACope0a, evangelizometha, “preach good news’ 
(13:32). He then proceeded to explain the “good news” of God’s grace this way: “Therefore, my 
brothers, I want you to know that through Jesus the forgiveness of sins is proclaimed to you. 
° Through him everyone who believes is justified from everything you could not be justified 
from by the law of Moses” (13:38-39). 

Again, Luke informs Theophilus (see 1:1) that shortly before his departure from this city, 
the “whole city gathered to hear the word of the Lord” [Gkodoa tov Adyov Tod Bod, akousai 
ton logon tou theou, “to hear the word of God”’] (13:44). Whether we refer to the Death, Burial, 
and Resurrection as “this message of salvation,” “the good news,” or “word of the Lord,” or 
“the word of God,” we speak of the same thing—the Good News of God’s way of salvation by 
believing this message of salvation in and through Christ. Luke again varies his expressions 
concerning the message of salvation. In Iconium, Luke reports that God confirmed the 
“message of his grace” (14:3). Later, while in the Lycaonian cities of Lystra and Derbe and the 
surrounding country (14:6), they continued, Luke writes, “to preach the good news” (14:7). 
After great opposition to their message of salvation, they left for Derbe and “preached the good 
news in that city and won a large number of disciples” (14:20-21). 

Later, Paul wrote to the Galatians about what he delivered to the various churches in his 
missionary activities. In this short epistle, Paul uses the word Gospel twelve times.®* If we wish 
to really understand Paul’s preaching in the early church, we should reread Acts 13 and 14 
along with the Book of Galatians. Galatians is an excellent commentary on what he preached on 
his first missionary journey. Paul begins this letter with a warning not to preach another way of 
salvation other than faith in Jesus. Listen to Paul as he issued his warning: 


I am astonished that you are so quickly deserting the one who called you by the grace of Christ 
and are turning to a different gospel— ’ which is really no gospel at all. Evidently some people are 
throwing you into confusion and are trying to pervert the gospel of Christ. ® But even if we or an 
angel from heaven should preach a gospel other than the one we preached to you, let him be eternally 
condemned! °? As we have already said, so now I say again: If anybody is preaching to you a gospel 
other than what you accepted, let him be eternally condemned! (1:6-9) 


The traditional interpretation of Galatians 1:6-9, especially within some Churches of 
Christ, is not in harmony with the context. The Gospel is not twenty-seven books called the 
New Testament, nor is the Gospel about how many cups to use in the communion, not about the 
manner of partaking of the bread (break or pinch), or about acappella singing versus 
instrumental music. The Gospel is about Jesus. Some use these verses to give validity to 
their disenfranchisement of those who do not walk in the orthodoxy of their particular 
group. As we read the various religious journals within the numerous splinter groups of the 


688 Galatians 1:6, 7 (two times), 8, 9, 11; 2:2, 5, 7, 14; 3:8; 4:13. 
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Churches of Christ, we quickly become conscious that we must distinguish between inspiration 
and interpretation. 

We must seek to avoid, as much as possible, preconceived notions as we seek to unravel 
the intent of the author. If we fail to read the context, we are likely to read our own convictions 
into the text. Unconsciously, many Christians are just as guilty as were the ones that Paul 
condemned for preaching another gospel. I was brought up in the one-cup and non-Sunday 
school movement, as stated above, within the Churches of Christ. Many within this movement 
still preach another Gospel. If Paul were here in person today, he would rebuke many within 
this movement for not preaching the Gospel he preached. In fact, Paul would not even recognize 
what is called preaching today as preaching within many of the divisions (about twenty-five) of 
the Churches of Christ. 

If we wish to avoid imposing our thoughts into the text, we must look at the context in 
order to determine what 1:6-9 means. Paul sets forth his definition of the Gospel in 1:3-4: 
“Grace and peace to you from God our Father and the Lord Jesus Christ, * who gave himself 
for our sins to rescue us from the present evil age, according to the will of our God and 
Father, ° to whom be glory for ever and ever. Amen.” The Gospel is about Jesus. Again, Paul 
reminds the Galatians, “the gospel I preached is not something that man made up” (1:11). 

What did Paul preach? Listen once more as he explains: “But when God, who set me apart 
from birth* and called me by his grace, was pleased '° to reveal his Son in me so that I might 
preach him among the Gentiles” (1:15-16). Again, he describes his own ministry as “preaching 
the faith” that he once tried to destroy (1:23). He then informs the Galatians that when he and 
Barnabas went up to Jerusalem that he set before the leaders the “gospel” that he preached 
“among the Gentiles” (2:1-2). Paul wanted to maintain the “truth of the gospel (2:5, 14). The 
“truth of the gospel” turned on how we are put in a right relationship with God. Pay attention 
once more as Paul sets forth the “truth of the gospel”: 


We who are Jews by birth and not ‘Gentile sinners’ '° know that a man is not justified by 
observing the law, but by faith in Jesus Christ. So we, too, have put our faith in Christ Jesus that 
we may be justified by faith in Christ and not by observing the law, because by observing the law 
no one will be justified. (2:15-16) 


Paul keeps driving home the very essence of the Gospel with his arguments. In fact, he 
summons Abraham to illustrate the very nature of God’s Gospel. He writes: 


Consider Abraham: “He believed God, and it was credited to him as righteousness.””* ’ Understand, 
then, that those who believe are children of Abraham. ê The Scripture foresaw that God would justify 
the Gentiles by faith, and announced the gospel in advance to Abraham: “All nations will be 
blessed through you.” ° So those who have faith are blessed along with Abraham, the man of faith. 
(3:6-9) 


è Or from my mother’s womb 
“Gen. 15:6 
b Gen. 12:3; 18:18; 22:18 
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Two thousand years before God became Incarnate, God announced the Gospel in 
advance to Abraham (born 2166 BC). Did God speak to Abraham about a worship service with 
five rituals to be performed? No! Did He announce to him that the day would come when 
individuals would only praise Him with acappella singing? No! Did He talk to him about 
fellowship halls in a church building? No! This announcement concerned Christ who is the 
Gospel of God. Paul expounds on this announcement this way: “The promises were spoken to 
Abraham and to his seed. The Scripture does not say “and to seeds,” meaning many people, but 
“and to your seed,”* meaning one person, who is Christ” (3:16). 

Jesus had earlier told the religious leaders: “Your father Abraham rejoiced at the thought 
of seeing my day; he saw it and was glad” (John 8:56). Just a perusal of Paul’s writings reveals 
the Gospel he preached. He asked a pointed question to the Galatians about who turned them 
around from the “truth of the Gospel” and then pointed them back to the very center of the 
Christian message: “You foolish Galatians! Who has bewitched you? Before your very eyes 
Jesus Christ was clearly portrayed as crucified” (Galatians 3:1). The Gospel must not be 
identified with the narrow sectarian views of the twenty-five or more divisions within the 
Churches of Christ or within any other denomination. I request each reader of this chapter 
(fourteenth chapter of my book) to reread the Book of Galatians to see if the Gospel is Christ or 
is it some odd interpretation(s) of a select group. 


Book of Romans 


Just as Luke sets forth the essence of Paul’s preaching in the Book of Acts, so Paul sets 
forth this same preaching in the Book of Romans in a systematic fashion. Even though the 
Epistle to the Romans does not record the sermons of Paul as listed in the Book of Acts by 
Luke, nevertheless, we glean from Romans the very heart, or core, of Paul’s preaching as 
recorded in Acts. Surely, the Gospel as displayed in this book represents the preaching of Paul 
in all of his missionary journeys. Paul opens this epistle (AD 57) with a reference to the Gospel 
of God: 


Paul, a servant of Christ Jesus, called to be an apostle and set apart for the gospel of God— * the 


gospel he promised beforehand through his prophets in the Holy Scriptures ° regarding his Son, 
who as to his human nature was a descendant of David, f and who through the Spirit* of holiness was 


declared with power to be the Son of God? by his resurrection from the dead: Jesus Christ our Lord. 
(Romans 1:1-4) 


The Gospel of God is about His Son. In 1:9, Paul refers to the Gospel as “the gospel of 
his Son.” The very substance, or core, of the Gospel is about the coming of the Messiah as 
promised by the prophets in order to redeem humanity through His Atonement. In both the 
Book of First Corinthians and the Book of Romans, we observe the kýpvypa (kērygma) 
formula of the early church—the Death, Burial, and Resurrection of Jesus. The Gospel of Christ 


*Gen. 12:7; 13:15; 24:7 
a Or who as to his spirit 


b Or was appointed to be the Son of God with power 
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proclaims Jesus as a living presence, not simply something belonging to the past; He is alive. The 
Resurrection of Jesus is either a fact or it is a fable. If it is a fact, and it is, it is the greatest fact in 
history. The Gospel proclaims the Resurrection of Jesus as God’s solemn AMEN to the claims of 
Christ. 

The word Gospel (svayyéov, evangelion) appears twelve times in the Book of 
Romans.°*? Just a cursory reading of Romans reveals that Paul sets forth the very heart of the 
“gospel of his Son” (1:9), which is what he preached wherever he traveled. In 1:1, Paul calls the 
Gospel the “gospel of God.” This Gospel had to do with the coming of Jesus and His Atonement 
for the sins of humanity. Paul proclaimed salvation by faith in His Son Jesus. He describes the real 
meaning of the Gospel this way: 


God presented him as a sacrifice of atonement," through faith in his blood. He did this to 
demonstrate his justice, because in his forbearance he had left the sins committed beforehand 
unpunished— 7° he did it to demonstrate his justice at the present time, so as to be just and the one 
who justifies those who have faith in Jesus. (Romans 3:25-26). 


The Gospel of God sets forth a “righteousness from God, apart from law” (3:21). This 
“righteousness from God” is only through faith in Jesus (3:22). This “righteousness from God” 
is available to anyone who accepts Jesus as God’s atonement for the sins of the world. In fact, 
Paul declares: “Justified freely (6@pedév, dorean) by his grace through the redemption that 
came by Christ Jesus” (3:24). The English word freely (dorean) is translated “without reason” 
in John 15:25. In this text, Jesus tells His disciples: “They hated me without reason (6mpeav, 
dorean).” Paul’s Gospel proclaims that God justifies one “without reason,” that is to say, 
without works on the part of individuals. God bars all thought of human merit in salvation. 
Justification is God’s act in and through Jesus. For Paul, works belong with Law, but faith 
belongs with Christ. The righteousness of the Gospel is solely a property of God. The 
righteousness of the Gospel comes from God and is revealed through Jesus. 

The Gospel that Paul sets forth in the Book of Romans is epitomized in Romans 3:21— 
4:25. Paul explains the very heart of the Gospel when he writes: “God presented him as a 
sacrifice of atonement, through faith in his blood” (3:25). The word atonement is from the 
Greek word tAaotypuov (hilastérion, “mercy seat’). Just as the “mercy seat” covered the Ark of 
the Covenant, so Christ covers those who trust in Him for redemption. In order for Paul to drive 
home the real meaning of the Gospel he proclaimed, he calls forth Abraham to illustrate the 
central point of God’s Gospel—Abraham justified by faith. In Romans 4, Paul utilizes the word 
credit, or impute (AoyiCopat, Jogizomai), eleven times in the fourth chapter. Paul employs this 
word thirty-four times out of the forty-one occurrences in the New Testament. 

Paul goes right to the very core of the Gospel when he writes: “However, to the man who 
does not work but trusts God who justifies the wicked, his faith is credited as righteousness” 
(4:5). Again, he puts pen to paper: “The words ‘it was credited to him’ were written not for him 
alone, but also for us, to whom God will credit righteousness—for us who believe in him who 
raised Jesus our Lord from the dead. He was delivered over to death for our sins and was raised 
to life for our justification” (4:23-25). 





689 Romans 1:1, 2, 9, 15, 16, 17; 2:16; 11:28; 5:16, 19, 20; 1625. 
è Or as the one who would turn aside his wrath, taking away sin 
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An analysis of the fourth chapter of the Book of Romans reveals that Paul argues that 
justification is not by works (4:4-8), justification is not by circumcision (4:9-12), and 
justification is not by law. How then is one justified? In 4:16-25, he argues persuasively that 
justification is by faith. The Book of Romans deals with two aeons (ages)—the wrath of God 
(òpyù Oeod, orgé theou) and the “righteousness from God” (dukaiootvyn 820d, dikaiosyné 
theou). The wrath of God represents the old aeon and the “righteousness from God” represents 
the new aeon. It is through Christ that the “righteousness from God” comes to humanity. 
Justification for Paul excludes everything except faith in Jesus. The righteousness of God is 
only given “in Christ.” Faith does not exclude God’s action. The essence of justification is the 
forgiveness of sin. The old aeon is the age of death, but the new aeon is the age of life. This is 
what the Gospel of God is all about. 

In Chapter 10 of Romans, Paul captures the essence of his thought in Chapters 1—9. Paul 
rebukes the Jews for not submitting themselves to “God’s righteousness” (10:3). This 
righteousness that Paul discusses in this chapter is the righteousness of the new aeon. This 
righteousness centers on the finished work of Christ upon Calvary, that is to say, the doing and 
dying of Jesus. This righteousness from God is external from humanity. In other words, this 
righteousness is imputed (credited) to one who puts his or her trust in Jesus as Lord. The 
righteousness that Paul addresses in this chapter is not personal holiness or even correct 
doctrine. Paul states that the Jews refused Jesus as the means of obtaining righteousness. In fact, 
Paul stresses it this way: “But not all Israelites accepted the good news, For Isaiah says, “Lord, 
who has believed our message?’” (10:16). The KJV translates this verse: “But they have not all 
obeyed the gospel. For Esaias [Isaiah] saith, Lord, who hath believed our report?” To “obey the 
gospel” is to accept Jesus as Lord. Pay attention to Paul as he summarizes his previous 
thoughts: 


For there is no difference between Jew and Gentile—the same Lord is Lord of all and richly 
blesses all who call on him, '? for, “Everyone who calls on the name of the Lord will be saved.” \4 
How, then, can they call on the one they have not believed in? And how can they believe in the 
one of whom they have not heard? And how can they hear without someone preaching to them? !° 
And how can they preach unless they are sent? As it is written, “How beautiful are the feet of those 
who bring good news!" '!° But not all the Israelites accepted the good news. For Isaiah says, 
“Lord, who has believed our message?” '’ Consequently, faith comes from hearing the message, 
and the message is heard through the word of Christ. '® But I ask: Did they not hear? Of course 
they did: (10:12-18) 


APPEAL TO REPENTANCE FOLLOWING 
THE MESSAGE OF SALVATION 


Jesus began His ministry with proclaiming the Good News of God (Mark 1:14), but this 
proclamation concerning the nearness of God’s kingdom also called for repentance (1:15a). 
Jesus urged the hearers to “Repent and believe the good news” (1:15b). The kýpvypa 


§ Joel 2:32 
"Isaiah 52:7 
"Isaiah 53:1 
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(kérygma), or message about the Good News of salvation by grace through faith in Jesus always 
closes with an appeal for repentance. After Peter proclaimed the Good News about Jesus and 
His kingdom, he, too, called for repentance. Observe the following comments recorded by 
Luke: “Peter replied, ‘Repent and be baptized, every one of you, in the name of Jesus Christ for 
the forgiveness of your sins. And you will receive the gift of the Holy Spirit. °° The promise is 
for you and your children and for all who are far off—for all whom the Lord our God will call’” 
(Acts 2:38-39). Peter calls for repentance and baptism; and, with repentance and baptism, he 
offers forgiveness of sins and the Holy Spirit as a gift. 

Following the Day of Pentecost, Peter addresses a crowd and calls attention to the 
Crucifixion and Resurrection of Jesus (3:14-15). When we respond to God’s way of salvation, 
He demands a change in our external behavior (this is what repentance means). God sent His 
Son to redeem humanity, and, at the same time, to turn individuals away from a life of sin. 
Again, pay attention to Luke as he presents the words of Peter to Theophilus: “When God 
raised up his servant, he sent him first to you to bless you by turning each of you from your 
wicked ways” (3:26). Repentance is a gift from God. With the coming of Jesus, God offers 
repentance and forgiveness of sins. Peter explains these two concepts to the religious leaders: 


We must obey God rather than men! *° The God of our fathers raised Jesus from the dead—whom 
you had killed by hanging him on a tree. *! God exalted him to his own right hand as Prince and 


Savior that he might give repentance and forgiveness of sins to Israel. 32 We are witnesses of these 
things, and so is the Holy Spirit, whom God has given to those who obey him.” (5:29-32) 





It is “in” and “through” Jesus that God offers repentance as a gift, which gift results in 
forgiveness. Without the gift of repentance from God, we would be eternally lost. It is God’s 
gift; it is not a work whereby we earn our salvation. With the coming of Jesus, we are 
confronted with two aspects of God’s kingdom—the kypuypa (kérygma), which is a 
declaration of what God does for us, and, on the other hand, the 616a@yy (didaché) is that which 
embodies an ethical ideal for our lives as well as teaching about what the prophets foretold 
about the coming Christ. With the announcement of the message of salvation, we discover that 
this response demands a change in our ethical conduct. Just a casual reading of the Epistles of 
Paul reveals the ethical ideas set forth in the Christian communities. Paul’s epistles are 
generally found in two parts: theological and ethical. The preaching of the early church is 
referred to as preaching “the Gospel of Christ” (Mark 1:1). On the other hand, the teaching is 
given as “the law of Christ” (Galatians 6:2). 

Mark begins his Gospel with the Gospel: “The beginning of the gospel about Jesus Christ 
(tod evayyediov Inood Xpiotod, tou euangeliou lésou Christou), the Son of God” (Mark 1:1). 
Paul closes his Epistle to the Romans with the following comments about the Gospel: “So from 
Jerusalem all the way around to Illyricum, I have fully proclaimed the gospel of Christ” [tò 
sòayyéMmov toð Xpıotoð, euangelion tou Christou] (Romans 15:19). He also writes to the 
churches in the province of Galatia: 


I am astonished that you are so quickly deserting the one who called you by the grace of Christ 
and are turning to a different gospel— ’ which is really no gospel at all. Evidently some people are 
throwing you into confusion and are trying to pervert the gospel of Christ (tò svayyé Mov tod 
Xpiotod, to euangelion tou Christou). (Galatians 1:6-7) 
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The Gospel is about His Life, His Death, His Burial, and His Resurrection. Yet, His 
teachings about ethical conduct and relationships are to be taught as coming from Him. As 
stated above, the “law of Christ” is associated with the di6ayn (didaché), which teaching 
embodies an ethical ideal for our lives. In Paul’s letter to the Galatians, he speaks of the law of 
Christ: “Carry each other’s burdens, and in this way you will fulfill the law of Christ (tov vóuov 
tod Xpiotod, ton nomon tou Christou) [Galatians 6:2].°° If we wish to interpret the “law of 
Christ” correctly, we must consult the context. The law of Christ has to do with love for one 
another. Jesus speaks to His disciples about this law: “My command is this: Love each other as 
L have loved you. '* Greater love has no one than this, that he lay down his life for his friends. 
14 You are my friends if you do what I command” (John 15:12-13). John, too, writes about this 
command, or law of Christ, from Jesus: 


We love because he first loved us. ” If anyone says, “I love God,” yet hates his brother, he is a 
liar. For anyone who does not love his brother, whom he has seen, cannot love God, whom he has not 


seen. °’! And he has given us this command: Whoever loves God must also love his brother. (1 
John 4:21) 


When we are “in Christ,” we are member of Christ’s body, not simply someone who has 
his or her name on a so-called church roll. For us, social relationships are not what they were 
before conversion. We are transformed by being placed into the context of the Christian society. 
We are, spiritually speaking, no longer in the flesh, but in Christ. We are now to imitate Christ 
in our daily walk. Paul tells the Corinthians: “Follow my example, as I follow the example of 
Christ” (1 Corinthians 11:1). Again, to the Thessalonians he writes: “You became imitators of 
us and of the Lord; in spite of severe suffering, you welcomed the message with the joy given 
by the Holy Spirit” (1 Thessalonians 1:16). When we respond to the Gospel of God, this rebirth 
demands a change in our external behavior—a behavior that imitates Christ. This is a forgotten 
teaching of Jesus, a teaching that He told the disciples to teach after making them disciples 
(Matthew 28:18-20). Paul deals with the spirit of toleration for differences on doctrinal matters 
in his Roman Epistle. Listen to him as he goes to the very heart of what it means to love one 
another: 


We who are strong ought to bear with the failings of the weak and not to please ourselves. 7 Each 
of us should please his neighbor for his good, to build him up. ° For even Christ did not please himself 
but, as it is written: “The insults of those who insult you have fallen on me.” * For everything that 
was written in the past was written to teach us, so that through endurance and the encouragement of 
the Scriptures we might have hope. ° May the God who gives endurance and encouragement give you 
a spirit of unity among yourselves as you follow Christ Jesus, ° so that with one heart and mouth 
you may glorify the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. ’ Accept one another, then, just as 


Christ accepted you, in order to bring praise to God. (Romans 15:1-7) 


Paul sets forth in this section of Scripture the “law of Christ” that he writes about to the 
Galatians (6:2). When we put on Christ, we are to abandon the vices of the world and reorient 
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our moral standards that bring honor and glory to God (see Romans 1:18-32). To illustrate the 
virtues of the new life, we should look at the following three different texts: 


And we urge you, brothers, warn those who are idle, encourage the timid, help the weak, be 
patient with everyone. !° Make sure that nobody pays back wrong for wrong, but always try to be kind 
to each other and to everyone else. ! Be joyful always; |’ pray continually; '* give thanks in all 
circumstances, for this is God’s will for you in Christ Jesus. (1 Thessalonians 5:14-18) 


Keep on loving each other as brothers. 7 Do not forget to entertain strangers, for by so doing some 
people have entertained angels without knowing it. ° Remember those in prison as if you were their 
fellow prisoners, and those who are mistreated as if you yourselves were suffering. (Hebrews 13:1-3) 


Finally, all of you, live in harmony with one another; be sympathetic, love as brothers, be 
compassionate and humble. ° Do not repay evil with evil or insult with insult, but with blessing, 
because to this you were called so that you may inherit a blessing. (1 Peter 3:8-9) 


The “law of Christ” is not about individual communion cups, grape juice versus wine in 
the Communion, breaking the bread versus pinching the bread, kitchens in the church building, 
instrumental music versus accapella singing, Sunday school, and so on. Christians arrive at such 
conclusion by torturing, though not deliberately, the words of the Holy Spirit. Because of 
traditions handed down from one generation to another generation, Christians oftentimes 
confuse the teachings, or interpretations, of the expositor with the teaching of the Bible. We 
need to recapture the Gospel of the early church and the teachings of the early church. 
The teachings are more ethical in nature, that is to say, holiness in living, which holiness is the 
basic characteristic of one who belongs to the Messianic Community. The epistles of Paul 
expound the implications of the Gospel in our lives. The epistles are addressed to those who are 
already Christians.®! The life of every believer is to be a life lived in God’s world and in God’s 
sight. Another citation from Paul explains what God desires from His people: 


At one time we too were foolish, disobedient, deceived and enslaved by all kinds of passions and 
pleasures. We lived in malice and envy, being hated and hating one another. * But when the kindness 
and love of God our Savior appeared, * he saved us, not because of righteous things we had done, but 
because of his mercy. He saved us through the washing of rebirth and renewal by the Holy Spirit, ° 
whom he poured out on us generously through Jesus Christ our Savior, ’ so that, having been justified 
by his grace, we might become heirs having the hope of eternal life. ® This is a trustworthy saying. 
And I want you to stress these things, so that those who have trusted in God may be careful to devote 
themselves to doing what is good. These things are excellent and profitable for everyone. (Titus 3:3- 
8) 

CONCLUSION 


The preaching in the early church focused upon Jesus’ Death, Burial, and Resurrection 
for salvation. It is in this vein that Paul, as he awaited execution in Rome, expresses his farewell 
thoughts to Timothy: “Remember Jesus Christ, raised from the dead, descended from David. 


6°! See Frances Young, The Theology of the Pastoral Letters (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
19994) for a thorough treatment of the ethical content of the Pastoral Epistles as set forth by Paul. This is one of 
the most exhaustive and thorough studies that I have read dealing with ethical instructions to believers. 
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This is my gospel, for which I am suffering even to the point of being chained like a criminal” 
(2 Timothy 2:8). Peter, too, toward the close of his ministry, wrote his First Epistle (AD 66) to 
encourage Christians to praise God for this living hope. He writes: 


Concerning this salvation, the prophets, who spoke of the grace that was to come to you, 
searched intently and with the greatest care, '' trying to find out the time and circumstances to which 
the Spirit of Christ in them was pointing when he predicted the sufferings of Christ and the glories 
that would follow. '” It was revealed to them that they were not serving themselves but you, when 


they spoke of the things that have now been told you by those who have preached the gospel to 
you by the Holy Spirit sent from heaven. Even angels long to look into these things. (1 Peter 1:1-12) 


The New Testament documents reveal that the Gospel of God focused upon the Death, 
Burial, and Resurrection of Christ. An examination of the Gospels by Matthew, Mark, Luke, 
and John makes known that Jesus is the Gospel of God. The Book of Acts brings to light that 
the sermons proclaimed had Christ at the very center. The books of Romans and First 
Corinthians also unveil the very heart of the message of Christianity. What is proclaimed from 
many pulpits today does not harmonize with the preaching in the early church. This study 
is written with the desire to call Christians back to the very heart and core and essence of God’s 
Gospel for a lost and dying world. The Gospel is about Jesus tasting death for the sins of 
men and women. God revealed Himself in the Christ. 

This Divine revelation of God is seen on the Cross of Jesus. The Cross is the sign of the 
Christian faith. In the message of the Gospel, Christ is the center. Jesus is the window 
through whom one sees God. Jesus is the Word from eternity (the other side). Christianity is 
summed up in the revelation of God in Jesus Christ. The Word that became flesh is the Word of 
Grace, which grace brings with it life, light, and peace. If one ignores the wrath of God, there 
will be no understanding of the central conception of the Gospel of God. The Gospel of God is 
a movement from God to humanity. We who believe in and accept God’s divine acts— 
Incarnation, Death, and Resurrection of Christ—receives eternal life. The Gospel is about God’s 
assault upon the world of sin. God is love. God’s nature is revealed in His Son Jesus. It is in 
Jesus that God’s love breaks through His wrath against the sins of humanity. What did the early 
church preach? 
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Meaning of the Eucharistic 
Sayings in the Gospels 


This study, unlike the previous study on the Passover, will describe and explore in greater 
detail the historical setting of the Last Supper in order to establish a greater comprehension of 
the Eucharistic” sayings in Matthew, Mark, Luke, and Paul. An understanding of the Passover 
traditions in the first century should enhance our ability to interpret the Synoptic writings as 
well as Paul’s first epistle to the Corinthians in which the Last Supper is portrayed with a great 
deal of information. Some scholars do not believe that the Last Supper occurred during the 
Passover meal. But this mindset is not just limited to several biblical scholars. Today, some 
Christians also maintain that the Lord’s Supper did not take place during the annual celebration 
of their exodus from Egypt. The late son of E. H. Miller (Raymond Miller—1932-2010) denied, 
in my conversation with him, that Jesus’ last meal with His disciples did not occur during the 





6°? The word Eucharistic is used as an adjective to describe the Last Supper sayings. Terry L. Miethe, 
Compact Dictionary of Doctrinal Words (Minneapolis, Minnesota: Bethany House Publishers, 1988), 85, 
defines the word Eucharist as follows: 


EUCHARIST. From the Greek word eucharistein, “to give thanks.” The Eucharist is a service of 
thanksgiving for the believer’s redemption by Jesus’ death on the cross and His subsequent 
resurrection. In the Roman Catholic Church, the Eucharist is a sacrament (it gives grace) by which 
the person who partakes of the Eucharist is spiritually changed and united into the community of 
Jesus’ spirit and body: the Church. See: 1 Corinthians 11:23-29; Luke 22:19. See: Communion, 
Lord’s Supper, [and] Sacrament. 


I do not use the word Eucharist as sacramentalists, particularly the Catholics. R. T. Beckwith, Warden of 
Latimer House, Oxford, s.v. “Eucharist” in New Dictionary of Theology, editors, Sinclair B. Ferguson and 
David F. Wright (Downers Grove, Illinois: InterVarsity, 1988), 236, writes: 


Eucharist (Gr., meaning ‘thanksgiving’) is an early patristic name (found in the Didache, 
Ignatius, etc.) for the Lord’s Supper or Holy Communion. It is derived from the thanksgivings or 


graces which, from the Last Supper onwards, have been part of the sacramental action. 
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Passover. Yet, the evidence derived from the New Testament and outside sources confirm that 
the Last Supper did indeed happen during this sacred meal.°” 

When Christians fail to understand the traditions of the Passover in the first-century, this 
lack of perception can result in some rather bizarre interpretations of the Eucharistic sayings, 
chiefly among some believers associated with the one-cup and NonSunday school 
fellowships/churches. The positive evidence that this meal was a Passover meal is that this 
particular gathering occurred in the city, not in the suburbs of Jerusalem. Also, this meal 
transpired at night, not in the late afternoon. Another part of positive evidence is that a hymn 
was sung at the end of the meal, which was true of the Passover observance in the first-century. 
Another piece of evidence is that during the Passover in the first century, individuals reclined 
rather than sat around a table (Matthew 26:20; Mark 14:18; Luke 22:14). Additionally, the 
Passover lamb, the bitter herbs, and so on, also lends credence to the Passover festivity. Last, 
but not least, four ritualistic cups were employed during the Passover: (1) The Cup of 
Consecration, (2) The Cup of Proclamation, (3) The Cup of Blessing, and (4) The Cup of 
Hallel [praise].°4 

One of the four ritualistic cups stands out in this meal, namely, The Cup of Blessing, 
the cup “after supper” (1 Corinthians 10:16; 11:25). Luke also identifies this particular cup 
with the phrase “after supper” [pet& TO deitvijoal, meta to deipnésai] (Luke 22:20), which 
simply means after the meal proper. Prior to the eating of the Passover meal, two other cups 
were drunk—The “Cup of Consecration” and The “Cup of Proclamation.” Neither Matthew 
nor Mark identifies the particular cup; the phrase “after supper” is absent from their accounts. 
Paul is the only one of the writers who identifies the name of the cup utilized—“The Cup of 
Blessing.” On the other hand, Luke is the only one who mentions two of the four cups (Luke 
22:7-23)—-second and third cups. 

What does the name “The Cup of Blessing” (t6 zot1piov Tis ebdAoyiac, to potérion tés 
eulogias) signify? For the Jews, this cup symbolized their thanksgiving to God for His 
deliverance from Egyptian bondage, which was a blessing. Today, this third cup is the cup that 
signifies redemption from the kingdom of Satan and transference to God’s kingdom. In other 
words, this “Cup of Blessing” reminds each believer of God’s Atonement for the redemption of 





6°3 Since this in-depth study cites sources from the one-cup and non Sunday school segment of the so- 
called Restoration Movement, it is appropriate to cite three sources from their own writings to give weight to 
the contention that the Last Supper occurred during the Passover. For example, the first is from the late E. H. 
Miller (1909-1989), who wrote: “The words, ‘and they were eating . . .’ refer to the eating of the Passover meal 
which immediately preceded the institution of the Lord’s Supper,” in E. H. Miller, Proof Cups and Classes Are 
Not Scriptural (LaGrange, GA: E. H. Miller, no date—approximately 1956), 22. Miller also calls attention to 
“four cups of the fruit of the vine” in the Passover (Ibid.). Second, James Orten (1933-2007) and Alton Bailey 
(1932-2010), too, admitted that the Last Supper occurred during the Passover: “The phrase ‘as they were eating’ 
referred to the fact that the institution took place while they were eating the Jewish Passover Supper,” in James 
D. Orten and Alton B. Bailey, Sanitation in Communion, second edition (LaGrange, GA: The Informer 
Publication, 1993), 12. And, finally, See also Ronny F. Wade, Thoughts on the Communion (Harrodsburg, 
Indians: Robert Strain, 1963), 7, who also admits they were eating the Passover at the time of the Last Supper. 

6°4 See William Barclay, The Lord’s Supper (Nashville: Abingdon, 1967), 16-34 for a detailed study of 
the Passover traditions in the time of Christ. William Barclay (1907-1978) was an author, radio and television 
presenter, Church of Scotland minister, and Professor of Divinity and Biblical Criticism at the University of 
Glasgow. 
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humanity, namely, Jesus. Paul adds an additional saying of Jesus: “do this in remembrance of 
me” (1 Corinthians 11:24, 25). Of this cup, Jesus says, “This is my blood of the covenant” 
(Matthew 26:28). In other word, this third cup represented His covenant blood. This 
expression—‘blood of the Covenant’”—is confusing to many Christians. Gustaf Dalman (1841- 
1941) writes: “This leads to the translation ‘This is my covenant-blood’. The interpreting words 
would in this case mean: ‘The wine of the cup which I offer to you, signifies to you a 
covenant-blood, which, moreover, will soon be contained in my blood’”.©° This Cup of 
Blessing is the most appropriate cup to represent redemption from the bondage of sin. Many 
Christians within the one-cup and NonSunday school movement misunderstand this expression 
about the “blood of the Covenant’. In fact, many of these Christians identify the literal 
drinking vessel as representing the new covenant, not the blood. In a debate between E. H. 
Miller (1909-1989) and M. L. Lemley (80 years old at the time of the written debate), Miller 
states: 


Brother Lemley may say, “The cup” is the “blood—which ratifies the covenant.” But Jesus will 
differ with him; for Jesus said as just quoted, “This cup, he said, is the new covenant ratified by my 
blood which is to be poured out on your behalf.” So the cup is the covenant ratified by the blood, but 
is not the blood that ratified the covenant. If Lemley says, “Notice it says, ‘which is shed for you,’ or 
as Weymouth’s translations says, ‘which is poured out on your behalf,’ and that which ‘is shed’ or 
‘poured out’ refers to ‘the cup,” I will have to differ with him, for Jesus did not shed a cup. Alford’s 
Greek New Testament with English notes says, “These words can not be of TO POTERION (Greek 
for “the cup” E.H. M.), which is not poured out.”° (Emphasis mine—bold and underlined) 


THE IMPLIED READER VERSUS THE REAL READER 


In the above citation, I highlighted the word “cup” and “poured out,” which combination 
illustrates Miller’s lack of perception. Since this study seeks to unfold the context of the various 
Eucharistic sayings, it is necessary to call attention to the original readers and the readers of 
today. Many twenty-first century readers still read “the cup” or “a cup” and automatically 
assume that this indicates one container for the distribution (divide among yourselves—Luke 
22:17) of the fruit of the vine. This is not just a phenomenon among the one-cup fellowship, but 
it is also widespread among many scholars. Contrary to the views of many Christians 
concerning the meaning of “cup” as a literal drinking vessel, this author states emphatically that 
“The Cup of Blessing” did not refer to a single drinking vessel, but rather to the ritualistic 
cup—name given to a particular filling of their cups. In other words, there were “four formal 
drinkings of the cup at the Passover service.’ In the Passover, each participant had his or her 


own cup.°® During this ceremony, the participants filled their cups four different times; 


°° Gustaf Dalman, Jesus—Jeshua: Studies in the Gospels (England: SPCK, 1925; reprint, Eugene, 
Oregon: Wipf and Stock Publishers, 2004). 161 (page reference is to the reprint edition). 

6° E. H. Miller and M. L. Lemley, THE CUP OF THE LORD: WHAT IS IT?: A Friendly Discussion 
Between E. H. Miller and M. L. Lemley (LaGrange, GA: E. H. Miller, nd, 1956/1957—approximate date), 13. 
These comments of E. H. Miller will be discussed in detail later in this chapter. 

697 Ernest F. Kevan, The Lord’s Supper (Great Britain: Burlington Press, 1966, 1973), 27. 

698 Gustaf Dalman, Jesus—Jeshua, 153-154. Gustaf Hermann Dalman (1855-1941) was a 
German Lutheran theologian and orientalist. He did extensive field work in Palestine before the First World War, 
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each filling was referred to as “the cup.” This essay analyzes this unique expression—“The Cup 
of Blessing’—in light of the historical background of the Passover. The answer to this 
confusing problem does not lie in the use of Lexicons (Greek dictionaries), but rather in the 
historical background to the Passover in the first-century, which the implied reader 
understood.°” 

Since God’s Revelation is given in story form to His people, this arrangement of 
communication enables them to arrive at a more precise identification in seeking answers to 
complex problems that divide many Christians. Literary criticism is one means of gaining a 
greater insight to the author’s meaning(s). Literary criticism, for example, controls the 
looseness that is frequently employed in the investigation of a solitary phrase.’ Literary 
criticism recognizes that a single text or multiple texts are a part of a larger whole. Hayes and 
Holladay have correctly stated: “In attempting to understand a particular text, the exegete 
should seek to see the text within the structure of the major context as well as within the 





collecting inscriptions, poetry, and proverbs. He also collected physical articles illustrating the life of the 
indigenous farmers and herders of the country, including rock and plant samples, house and farm tools, small 
archaeological finds, and ceramics. He pioneered the study of biblical and early post-biblical Aramaic, publishing 
an authoritative grammar (1894) and dictionary (1901), as well as other works. His collection of 15,000 historic 
photographs and 5,000 books, including rare 16th century prints, and maps formed the basis of the Gustaf 
Dalman Institute at Ernst Moritz Arndt Universität, Greifswald, which commemorates and continues his work. 

°° For examples of this mindset (The word cup means a drinking vessel), one should consult one of 
there major publications of the one-cup movement—Old Paths Advocate, published by Don L. King 
(publisher) and Ronny F. Wade (assistant publisher), 1147 Sherry Way, Livermore, CA 94550. See also E. H. 
Miller and M. L. Lemley, THE CUP OF THE LORD: WHAT IS IT?: A Friendly Discussion Between E. H. 
Miller and M. L. Lemley (LaGrange, GA: E. H. Miller, nd, 1957—approximate date), 12-30 and 41-54. Also, 
Ronny F. Wade, Thoughts on the Communion, Ibid, 12-16. See also E. H. Miller, Proof: Cups and Classes Are 
Not Scriptural (E. H. Miller: LaGrange, GA, nd), 29. Unfortunately, Christianity has been degraded into a 
system of petty exactions with intolerant dogmatism toward those who do not concur with their brand of 
orthodoxy. Today, many believers are moving away from an attitude of intolerance to a spirit of love, in spite of 
differences. The Gospel needs to be rescued from the mindset that identifies the Gospel with one’s subjective 
beliefs about a so-called worship service with its five rituals. 

700 See Ronald David Witherup, “The Cross of Jesus: A Literary-Critical Study of Matthew 27,” (Ph. D. 
dissertation, Union Theological Seminary in Virginia, 1985), 95, where he comments on an important 
methodology of literary criticism. 





Contemporary literary criticism accepts the object of its study as literature in and of itself, not as a 
means to an end. As opposed to the other Biblical criticism, there is no intention to look behind the 
text to discern history or sources. Literary criticism looks at a text, rather than through it. To use 
Murray Krieger’s apt metaphor, the text is to be viewed not as a “window” through which one looks 
to discern what is on the other side; rather, it is a “mirror” and the meaning of the text is thus on “this 
side” of the reading experience. 


I have witnessed this looseness in the writings of those who advance a wooden literalness of the 
Eucharistic sayings in the Synoptics and Pauline writings. Many believers do not make a distinction between 
the implied reader and the real reader. The implied reader understood the information that the authors of the 
New Testament did not elaborate on, that is to say, withheld. On the other hand, the real reader, which is us, 
have to go to outside sources in order to fill in what the implied reader already knew. For example, one should 
consult the history of the traditions surrounding the Passover in the first century in order to discover what the 
implied reader already knew by his or own culture. 
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structure of the sub-units.”’°' When we pose questions about the literary placement of certain 
passages, we are able to arrive at certain conclusions that might otherwise be missed. Literary 
analysis of a text helps us to focus more closely upon the individual texts. This form of 
interpretation assists us in grasping more fully the intent of the author. 

This philosophy of interpretation dealing with the complete text is thoroughly worked out 
by Mark Allen Powell in his study guide on narrative criticism.’ He points out justly: “Literary 
criticism focuses on the finished form of the text.””°? Again, Powell states the matter even more 
firmly, “Literary analysis does not dissect the text but discerns the connecting threads that hold 
it together.”’™ Dissecting the text from its context contributes often times to an improper 
application of the text. The goal of literary criticism is to read the text as the implied reader’” 
read the text. The implied reader may know things that are not in the text. But, on the other 
hand, the real reader frequently consults outside reading in order to understand the text more 
fully. A classic example of this concept of distinguishing between the implied reader and the 
real reader is found in my study on “The Passover Traditions in the First Century. Seymour 
Chatman in drawing attention to the meaning of the implied reader puts it this way: “The 
counterpart of the implied author is the implied reader—not the flesh-and-bones you or I sitting 
in our living rooms reading the book, but the audience presupposed by the narrative itself.’ 
Narrative criticism helps to narrow the gap between the real reader and the implied reader.’” 


701 John H. Hayes and Carl R. Holladay, Biblical Exegesis: 4 Beginner’s Handbook (Atlanta, Georgia: 
John Knox Press, 1987), 75. 

702 Mark Allen Powell, What Is Narrative Criticism (Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 1990), 1-10. Mark 
Allan Powell (Ph.D. Union Theological Seminary) is the Robert and Phyllis Leatherman Professor of New 
Testament at Trinity Lutheran Seminary in Columbus, Ohio. He is editor of the HarperCollins Bible Dictionary and 
author of more than 100 articles and 25 books on the Bible and religion, including a widely used 
textbook, Introducing the New Testament (Baker Academic, 2009) 

703 Thid., 7. 

704 Tbid. 

705 See M. H. Abrams (1912-2015), A Glossary of Literary Terms, 6 ed. (New York: Harcourt Brace 
College Publishers, 1993), 269, where he says, 


Iser distinguishes between the “implied reader,” who is established by the text itself as one who 
will respond in specific ways to the “response-inviting structures” of the text, and the “actual reader,” 
whose responses are inevitably colored by his or her accumulated private experiences. 


76 Seymour Chatman (1928-2015), Story and Discourse: Narrative Structure in Fiction and Film 
(Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1978), 149-150; Wolfgang Iser (1926-2007), The Implied Reader: Patterns 
of Communication in Prose Fiction from Bunyan to Beckett (Baltimore: The John Hopkins University Press, 
1974; David Robert Bauer, “The Structure of Matthew’s Gospel: A Literary-Critical Examination,,” (Ph. D. 
dissertation, Union Theological Seminary in Virginia, 1985), 24-26; Dorothy Jean Weaver, “The Missionary 
Discourse in the Gospel of Matthew: A Literary Critical Analysis,” (Ph. D. dissertation, Union Theological 
Seminary in Virginia, 1987), 66. 

107 See W. K. Wimsatt (1907-1975), The Verbal Icon: Studies in the Meaning of Poetry (Kentucky: The 
University Press of Kentucky, 1982), 268, where he counsels Christians not to reject literary criticism. 


Religious thinkers should be sympathetic to criticism because it is a branch of philosophy; it is an 
effort to get at certain truths about signs, knowledge, and reality. If these remarks seem at all 
platitudinous, let me add that I have taken the trouble to make them because it seems to me possible 
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SCHOLARS DISAGREE 


Scholars are divided over whether the Lord’s Supper occurred before the Passover 
(Kiddush meal) or during the Passover.’* Joachim Jeremias (1900-1979) advances the belief 
that the Last Supper occurred during the Passover, but, at the same time, he cites the conviction, 
according to some scholars, that the Supper did not occur during the Passover since Matthew 
and Mark indicate that only one cup was used in the Last Supper; therefore, it could not have 
been the Passover since, in the time of Jesus, each one had his or her own cup.’”” This failure to 
grasp the significance of the words of Mathew and Mark has led some to deny that the Lord’s 
Supper occurred during the Passover—remember, cups were employed in the Passover. G. 
H. Box (1869-1933) makes his arguments against the Last Supper as a Passover meal since both 
Matthew and Mark mention only one cup (container). Box, as well as many other scholars, is 
mistaken in this view; nevertheless, he writes with conviction that the Last Supper did not occur 
during the Passover: 


In all the accounts it is noticeable that one Cup only is mentioned which was partaken of by all; 
whereas at the Passover a special point is made of each man having his own Cup to drink from. This 
is a point which is often overlooked, and to which it will be necessary to return.’!° 


Since Box misunderstood the phraseology in Matthew and Mark concerning the “cup” 
saying, he then drew a conclusion that denied an original witness’ testimony (Matthew) 
concerning the time frame of the Lord’s Supper—the Passover. Box states his reasons for 
denying the Lord’s Supper occurred during the Passover since both Matthew and Mark 
mention, according to his interpretation, only one cup. Jeremias, a contributor to the 
Theological Dictionary of the New Testament, writes concerning this dispute: 


for the thought and scholarship of religious person (especially in America today) to be too far sold in 
the cultivation of certain merely historical informational, and neutral techniques. This may have been 
for a time a necessary phase of competition with secular science and secular education. But there is 
no reason why Christians should be the last (or even be slow) to transcend the limitations of such 
knowledge, to outgrow pedantic misconceptions and participate in literary philosophy. 


708 See A. B. J. Higgins, The Lord’s Supper in the New Testament (London: SCM, [1952] 1964), 17, 
where he states: 


The chief authorities for the identification of the Last Supper as a Passover meal are: G. Dalman, 
Jesus-Jeshua, Engl. Tr., 1929, pp. 86-132; Strack-Billerbeck, op. cit., ii, 1924, pp. 812 ff; iv, 1928, 
pp. 41 ff; and Jerias, op.cit., pp. 10-49, to the last of which in particular I am greatly indebted in what 
follows. 


709 See Higgins, Ibid., where he speaks of the probability of the common cup in the time of Christ: “3. 
Another objection is that our accounts speak of a common cup, whereas, it is alleged, at the Passover, individual 
cups were used. But the probabilities are in favor of the use of the common cup in the time of Jesus.” He 
maintained the Passover tradition, but, at the same time, he could not reconcile the language of the Synoptics 
with the use of individual cups in the Passover. He, like so many other scholars failed to interpret the Gospel 
accounts in light of the traditions practiced in the time of Christ. 

710 G, H. Box, “The Jewish Antecedents of the Eucharist,” Journal of Theological Studies 3 (1902): 359. 
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On the other hand, it is claimed that by the time of Jesus individual cups were used at the 
Passover meal; since, according to Mark 14.23 par., all the people present at the Last Supper drank 
from the same cup, supposedly this is evidence for the fact that the Last Supper could not have been a 
Passover meal.”!! 


Box, and many other scholars, read Mark 14:23, not with the eyes of the implied reader, 
but with the eyes of the real reader, that is to say with the eyes of the twenty-first century— 
falling into subjective dreamland. Unfortunately, the reading and interpretation of the 
Eucharistic sayings often flows from a fertile imagination, not the text itself. G. H. Box’s 
reasoning is a classic example of one who fails to read the text in the eyes of the original 
readers, and, as a result of this failure, he denies that the Last Supper occurred during the 
Passover meal. Yet, the Synoptics specifically state that the Last Supper took place during the 
Passover. Box writes with boldness concerning his denial of the Last Supper as having occurred 
during a Passover meal. Since, in his understanding, both Matthew and Mark mention only one 


cup, he concludes that this meal was a Kiddush (W17, qid-diS, “sanctification”) meal, not a 
Passover meal since only one cup was employed.’'* In 1928, F. Gavin also denied that the 
Eucharist occurred during the Passover: 


The Berakha par excellence was for the early Christians the Eucharist, which term may well have 
been the attempt to render the Hebrew noun into Greek. For the explanation of the origin of the 
Christian Eucharist, we must look rather to the Fellowship Supper of the Eve (the Kiddush) than to 
the Passover, and, in order to explain its significance and unique character, to the early evaluation of 
our Lord.”!3 


What is the answer to the dilemma that scholars face in trying to determine the historical 
background to the Lord’s Supper? The answer lies in understanding the practice of the Passover 
in the time of Christ. Not only do some Christians fail to understand the traditions in the first 
century, but they also turn to Greek dictionaries (lexicons) to determine the meaning of the 
word cup. Dictionaries are extremely helpful, but the definition of a word does not necessarily 
define the word in its context. Prior to an examination of the Eucharistic sayings in the 
Synoptics and Paul, a few words about Greek lexicons are in order. Not all Greek lexicons or 
scholars so define the word cup as a drinking vessel in the various Eucharistic versions. 


™ Joachim Jeremias, The Eucharistic Words of Jesus (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1966), 68. 
Ronny F. Wade (1936-2020), preacher and writer of the one-cup and NonSunday School movement within the 
Churches of Christ, stresses that “individual cups” did not exist until the end of the nineteenth century, which 
was invented by the Rev. J. G. Thomas, a minister and physician, in Ronny F. Wade, This Do in Remembrance 
of Me: Thoughts on the Communion (Robert Strain: Harrodsburg, 1963), 22-23. It is true that Dr. J. G. Thomas 
did receive a patent on the small individual cups in 1894, but he did not invent the use of individual cups. 
Individual cups were used in the Passover, not just the nineteenth century. 

712 G. H. Box, “The Jewish Antecedents of the Eucharist,” Ibid., 360. G.H. Box (1869—1933) was rector 
of Sutton Sandy, Bedfordshire and a lecturer of theology at the University of Oxford. He is the author of 
numerous works, including The Religion and Worship of the Synagogue, The Book of Isaiah, and A Short Introduction to the 
Literature of the Old Testament. 

113 B. Gavin, Jewish Antecedents of the Christian Sacraments (Kila, MT: Kessinger, 1928), vii. 
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UTILIZATION OF LEXICONS 


Thayer’s Greek-English Lexicon of the New Testament 


The study of linguistics can contribute a great deal to our understanding of the meaning of the New 
Testament. It can help us become more aware of why we understand a text the way we do when we 
read it, and it can help us talk about the text more precisely, by providing us with a methodology 
through which we can show how interpretation is in part derived from grammatical considerations. 
Linguistics may also help solve problems of interpretation by showing us why one meaning is 
possible but not another. Above all, however, linguistics can give us a point of view, a way of looking 
at a text that will help us develop a consistent analysis, and prompt us to ask questions about the 
language of the text that we might have otherwise overlooked.’!* 


Among the one-cup movement, many preachers and teachers rely heavily upon the use of 
lexicons to establish credence for their interpretation of the Eucharistic texts, especially 
Thayer’s Greek-English Lexicon.” As we seek to determine the meaning of a word in a given 
context, we should be conscious that a lexicon does not always tell the whole story. Even 
though dictionaries are important, we must also consult the context before assigning a particular 
meaning to a particular word. Since a lexicographer often employs his own understanding of the 
text, we must make sure that our definition is the same as that which the author intended to 
convey in the telling of his or her story. Our definition should be the meaning assigned by the 
author of the first-century, not the twenty-first century reader. To illustrate this point more 
clearly, I wish to cite the words of Joseph Henry Thayer (1828-1901), a Greek lexicographer. 
He was conscious of the dangers that lexicographers encounter when they seek to define a word 
or words. As a result of this awareness, he issues a warning in the use of lexicons: 


The nature and use of the New Testament writings require that the lexicographer should not be 
hampered by a too rigid adherence to the rules of scientific lexicography. A student often wants to 
know not so much the inherent meaning of a word as the particular sense it bears in a given context or 
discussion: or to state the same truth from another point of view, the lexicographer often cannot 


assign a particular New Testament reference to one or another of the acknowledged significations of a 
word without indicating his exposition of the passage in which the reference occurs. In such a case he 


is compelled to assume, at least to some extent, the functions of the exegete, although he can and 











™4 David Alan Black, Linguistics for Students of New Testament Greek: A Survey of Basic Concepts and 
Applications, Second Edition. (Grand Rapids, MI: Baker Books, 1995), 3. 

715 Daniel B. Wallace addresses the credibility of Thayer Greek-English Lexicon of the New Testament 
in Greek Grammar Beyond the Basics: An Exegetical Syntax of the New Testament (Grand Rapids: Zondervan, 
1996), 25: 


[Adolf] Deissmann [1866-1937] demonstrated that the vast bulk of NT vocabulary was to be 
found in the papyri. The pragmatic effect of Deissmann’s work was to render obsolete virtually all 
lexica and lexical commentaries written before the turn of the century. (Thayer’s lexicon, published 
in 1886, was consequently outdated shortly after it came off the press—yet, curiously, it is still relied 
on today by many NT students). 
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should refrain from rehearsing the general arguments which support the interpretation adopted, as 
well as from arraying the objections to opposing interpretations.’!© 


The lexicographers generally define the word cup (motypiov, potérion) as a “drinking 
vessel.” If the lexicographer fails to grasp the context of the author, as Box and Gavin, he or she 
may fail in giving the correct definition of the word in context. Thayer, as stated above, cautions 
his readers with these words: “the lexicographer often cannot assign a particular New Testament 
reference to one or another of the acknowledged significations of a word without indicating his 
exposition of the passage in which the reference occurs.” An answer to the dilemma that we 
face in trying to arrive at a correct definition is not etymology (word origins or growth of 
vocabulary). In other words, the growth of vocabulary is not adequate to discover its precise 
meaning in any given context. Two factors help in determining the meaning of a particular 
word: (1) context, and (2) historical background surrounding the word. As one seeks to 
understand the context, one must be conscious that an authentic interpretation is one that relates 
matters of fact as they really happened. David Allen Black says, “It is important to remember 
that Greek words (like English ones) have a meaning that is context-determined to a significant 
degree.” ! 

It is in this vein that Louis Berkhof’'® writes: “A word is never fully understood until it 
is apprehended as a living word, i.e., as it originated in the soul of the author.”’”’ It is not 
uncommon for interpreters to interpret the words of Scripture with twenty-first century 
eyeglasses. In other words, many Christians transfer the authors of the first century to the 


716 Joseph Henry Thayer, Greek—English Lexicon of the New Testament (T & T. Clark, 1901; reprint, 
Grand Rapids: Baker, 1977), XII (page” references are to reprint edition). Joseph Henry Thayer was born in 
1828 in Boston. He graduated from Harvard in 1850 and from Andover Theological Seminary in 1857. From 
1858 to 1864 he served as a pastor—first in Quincy, Massachusetts, then in Salem—and served as a chaplain in 
the American Civil War. After the war, he returned to Massachusetts to become Professor of Sacred Literature 
at Andover Theological Seminary, where he taught until 1882. In 1884, he began teaching New Testament 
criticism at Harvard. In addition to his Greek—English Lexicon of the New Testament, Thayer was also the editor 
or translator of numerous works, and the author of Biographical Sketch of Ezra Abbot, The Change in Attitude 
Toward the Bible, and Books and Their Use. His academic achievements were recognized with honorary 
degrees from Yale, Harvard, Princeton, and Dublin University. Thayer died in Cambridge, Massachusetts, in 
1901—-sixteen years after the first publication of his Lexicon, and the same year Adolf Deissmann’s Bible 
Studies was published, which would revolutionize New Testament lexicography. 





7 David Allen Black, Learn to Read New Testament Greek (Nashville: Broadman, 1993), 22. David 
Alan Black (D.Theol, University of Basel) is professor of New Testament at Southeastern Baptist Theological 
Seminary. He is the author of numerous books, including Learn to Read New Testament Greek and Interpreting the New 
Testament. 

718 Louis Berkhof (1873—1957) was a Reformed theologian whose works remain highly influential. He 
taught at Calvin Theological Seminary from 1906 and served as its president from 1931-1944. Berkhof’s 
writings, including his Systematic Theology, presented Reformed thought in the tradition of John 
Calvin, Abraham Kuyper, and Herman Bavinck. Throughout his tenure at Calvin, he stressed the importance of 
orthodoxy, a focus shown in his works. 

7 L, Berkhof, Principles of Biblical Interpretation (Grand Rapids: Baker, 1962), 114. 
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twenty-first century, and then interpret words with modern day understanding. Berkhof is 
correct when he writes: 


Moreover, he will have to transfer himself mentally into the first century A.D., and into oriental 
conditions. He must place himself on the standpoint of the author, and seek to enter into his very soul, 
until he, as it were, lives his life and thinks his thoughts. This means that he will have to guard 
carefully against the rather common mistake of transferring the author to the present day and making 
him speak the language of the twentieth century. If he does not avoid this, the danger exists, as 
McPheerter expresses it, that “the voice he hears (will) be merely the echo of his own ideas” Bible 
Student, Vol. IIL, No. II.7” 


The admonition of Thayer and the counsel of Berkhof should be applied in our study of 
the Eucharistic words of Jesus, especially among Christians who are divided over the use of the 
number of drinking vessels in the observance of the Lord’s Supper. I still have relatives of the 
one-cup persuasion who refuse fellowship with me. Debates are still conducted over the use of 
multiple cups in the distribution of the fruit of the vine. The Lord’s Supper represents unity, not 
division. The Body of Christ is fractured into warring factions over the Last Supper. The 
Christian community is alienated into militaristic splinter groups over the use of individual cups 
in the Lord’s Supper. Before examining other Lexicographers concerning the meaning of the 
word cup in the Synoptic accounts and the Pauline account, a note is in order concerning 
division within the so-called restoration movement of the Churches of Christ. 


UNITY OR DIVISION? 
One Cup 


Unfortunately, the Lord’s Supper has been the cause of division and physical death down 
through the centuries. Yet, God ordained this Meal as an outward picture of a united people. 
Within the Churches of Christ, there is a division, as stated above, over the use of multiple cups 
versus the use of one “common cup” for the distribution of the fruit of the vine. Many, not all, 
one-cup congregations refuse fellowship with those who use individual cups in the Lord’s 
Supper. The Churches of Christ are also divided over the use of wine versus grape juice. Other 
congregations within the one-cup movement are also divided over whether to break the bread or 
pinch the bread (that is to say, the bread must remain one whole). 

These divisions should never have happened. The one-cup divisions resulted from certain 
Christians’ failure to look at the Eucharistic sayings in light of each writer of the New 
Testament. Since this Supper occurred within the context of a Passover meal, one must 
seek to understand the rituals observed during the time of Christ in order to interpret 
correctly the Eucharistic sayings in the Synoptics and Pauline writings. In spite of what 
some advance in the one-cup and non-Sunday school fellowship, there is nothing in the Lord’s 
Supper sayings in Matthew, Mark, Luke, nor Paul that teaches that Jesus employed one cup 
(container) from which all drank. The people in that day did not all drink from the same 
container during a meal anymore than individuals today drink from the same glass or cup 


9 Tbid., 115. 
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during a meal. The traditional interpretation among the one-cup Christians is a forced 
interpretation of the text—in spite of their sincerity. This in-depth study will analyze some of 
the texts in order to bring, hopefully, unity among God’s people. 


Communion Table: Center or East End of Church? 


Before analyzing the various texts dealing with the Lord’s Supper, another controversy is 
worthy of note to illustrate how Christians have used the Lord’s Supper to create division, not 
unity—unity for which Jesus prayed and which unity the Lord’s Supper conveys. Debate over 
the Communion has plagued God’s people down through the ages. For instance, a case in point 
occurred during the reign of Charles I (1625-1649). William Laud (1573-1645), Archbishop 
of Canterbury, sought to enforce cannon law upon the Puritan churches.”! One of the 
grievances that the Established Church had against the Puritans was over the location of 
the communion table. The Puritans wanted it in the middle of the church building, but the 
Established Church wanted it in the east end of the house of worship.’”* Even though the 
English people had endured the tyranny of the king, nevertheless, the Scotch Covenanters had 
rebelled. When the soldiers of Charles I invaded Scotland, their sympathies lay with the 
Scots. They broke into the churches and moved the communion tables into the middle of the 
building.’*? Christians, so it seems, have forgotten the central purpose of the Lord’s Supper, as 
explained above. Emil Brunner (1889-1966), too, explains the sad situation, as early as 1936, in 
his remarks about the Sacraments: 


The sacrament which was to have united Christians has become an apple of discord, rending 
Christendom up to the present day, and even setting by the ears our own reformers Luther and 
Zwingli. Hence it becomes necessary for us to ponder anew the meaning of that mysterious rite of the 
Church, which from ancient times has been described as a sacrament.’7* 


™1 Elgin Moyer, revised and enlarged by Earle E. Cairns, “Laud, William,” in Wycliffe Biographical 
Dictionary of the Church (Chicago: Moody, 1982), 236, writes about this tyrant: 


In 1633 [William Laud was] made Archbishop of Canterbury and began work as head of the 
church with great zeal and determination. In 1637 attempted to force ritualism on the Scottish 
Presbyterian church. This led to rebellion in the entire Scottish nation. When the king endeavored to 
squelch the rebellion, trouble broke out at home, and the Civil War of 1642-1649 followed. Laud’s 
severe program against the Puritans led to migration of 400,000 of them to New England and the 
Caribbean. In 1640 [Laud] impeached for treason, placed in confinement, and sent to the Tower in 
1641. Tried later, and in 1645 with great firmness he met his death on the scaffold at the Tower. A 
High churchman and early exponent of what later came to be known as the Anglo-Catholic school. 


™2 Harmon B. Niver, A School History of England (New York: American Book Company, 1904), 219. 
723 Thi 
Ibid., 221. 
4 Emil Brunner, “The Meaning of the Last Supper,” in The Great Invitation and other Sermons 
(Philadelphia: Westminster, 1955), 119. 
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Differences in the Eucharistic Sayings 


An examination of the Synoptic accounts and the Pauline account should help many 
Christians within the one-cup movement to come to a better understanding of what the 
communion is all about. Just a casual glance at the four accounts—Matthew, Mark, Luke, and 
Paul—treveal that they all differ in some aspects. Neither Matthew nor Mark employ the phrase 
“after supper” (petà 70 Seiavijoai, meta to deipnésai [1 Corinthians 11:25; Luke 22:20), which 
phrase is employed by Luke and Paul. This turn of phrase is used to indicate that participation 
in this cup did not occur until after the Passover meal itself. In Matthew and Mark there is no 
separation between the bread and cup, but, on the other hand, this eating of the bread and the 
drinking of the third cup in the Passover is separated by the meal proper, which both Luke and 
Paul attest. None of the writers of the New Testament give a verbatim record of every detail 
concerning the observance of the Passover meal, a meal in which Jesus instituted His supper. 
Listen to Higgins as he explains: 


2. In the accounts no mention is made of the paschal lamb and the bitter herbs. The narratives, 
however, even the most primitive in form, that of Mark, are to be regarded not as verbatim records of 
every detail of the gathering in the upper room, but primarily as cultic formulae which reflect the 
liturgical practice of the early Church. That is why emphasis is laid on the bread and wine and the 
words spoken about them by Jesus, to the exclusion of other details which were of the first 
importance in any Passover meal, but had no place at all in the Church’s Eucharist.’ 


Of the four writers, Paul is the only one who gives the name of the cup after supper— 
“The cup of blessing” (10:16). This is significant since the third cup used during the Passover 
is called “The Cup of Blessing.” The confusion, among many Christians is the use of the 
singular word cup. This word cup is then interpreted as having reference to a literal container in 
the Lord’s Supper by many devout and sincere Christians. Another item that grabs our attention 
is the cup sayings in Matthew/Mark versus Luke/Paul. The following chart illustrates the 
differences: 


Matthew 26:28 Luke 22:20 
This is my blood of the? “This cup is the new covenant 





covenant, which is poured out in my blood, which is poured 
for many for the forgiveness of out for you. 
sins. 


Mark 14:24 1 Corinthians 11:25 
“This is my blood of the* “This cup is the new covenant 
covenant, which is poured out in my blood; do this, whenever 
for many.” you drink it, in remembrance 
of me.” 


PS A.J. B. Higgins, The Lord’s Supper in the New Testament, 17. 
b Some manuscripts the new 


a Some manuscripts the new 
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Theological Dictionary of the New Testament 


Whether one reads “This is my blood of the covenant” or “This cup is the new covenant 
in my blood,” both statements mean one and the same thing. “Blood” and “cup” are 
synonymous. Should the word cup be interpreted literally or figuratively? Did the four accounts 
use the word cup in a literal sense? In spite of Thayer’s comments concerning the meaning of 
cup in the Eucharistic sayings, there are other scholars—equal in scholarship—who give 
another meaning—a figurative meaning. For instance, Leonhard Goppelt (1911-1973) defines 
the word cup (zotH prov, potérion) as: 


Contents: 1. The Usage. 2. The Cup in the literal Sense (Mt.23:25 f. par. Lk. 11:39 f.). 3. The 
figurative Use: a. The Cup of Wrath; b. The Cup of Suffering. 4. The Cup at the Lord’s Supper: a. 
The Cup in the Eschatological Saying Lk. 22:17 f.; b. The Cup of the Interpretative Saying; c. The 
Cup of the Lord and the Cup of Demons (1 C.10).’”° 


Goppelt does not include the “cup” in the Synoptic sayings as literal. Hermann Patsch 
also calls attention to the literal use of the word cup in the New Testament writings versus its 
figurative use. He does not place the literal meaning on the word cup in his essay on motýpiov 
(potérion): 


The subst. zotypiov, which corresponds with Heb. Kos, occurs 31 times in the NT, in the literal 
sense only in Mark 7:4; 9:41 par. Matthew 10.42; Matt 23:25f. par. Luke 11:39. Otherwise it is 
metaphorical (Gospels, Revelation) or used as a metonym (the Eucharist tradition in the Synoptics 
and Paul). Only Rev 17:4 mentions the material of a drinking vessel; nowhere does its form (see BRL 
181, illustration 43) play a role.’”’ 


Following these comments about the Greek word motýpiov, he then gives additional 
comments about the two cups in Luke. He assigns the first cup in Luke’s account as The Cup of 
Consecration, which he refers to as the kiddush over which the Seder is introduced with a 
benediction, and the third cup as the consecrated cup. In my judgment, he mistakenly identifies 
the first cup mentioned by Luke, which was the “Cup of Proclamation.” Again, if one follows 
the sequence of Luke, one assumes that the first cup mentioned by Luke is the second cup (the 
Cup of Proclamation, not the Cup of Consecration) and the third cup is the “Cup of Blessing,” 
which is the cup that followed the paschal meal. In spite of this confusion, his comments are 
still worth citing: 


3. If, as is probable, one can assume a Passover framework for Jesus’ words at the Last Supper, 
then the cup in Luke 22:17 is the first (Kiddush) cup over which the Seder is introduced with a 





6 Gerhard Kittel [1888-1948] and Gerhard Friedrich, The Theological Dictionary of the New Testament 
(Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1968), Vol. 6, 148. 
1 Horst Robert Balz and Gerhard Schneider, Exegetical Dictionary of the New Testament (Grand 
Rapids, Mich.: Eerdmans, 1990-), 3:141. 
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benediction (m. Pesah 10:2), and the cup of the “interpretation” is the third cup (m. Pesah 10:7), the 
“consecrated cup” (Heb. kos Sel b*raka, b. Ber. 51a; Jos. As. 8:9[11]: motHpiov edAoyiac) after the 
main meal, over which Jesus gives thanks (Mark 14:23 par. Luke 22:10a / Matt 26:27 / 1 Cor 11:25a; 
cf. 10:16); — sdAoyéw 3. In the interpretation (made explicit in Luke 22:20b par. 1 Cor 11:25b) the 
vessel is always a metonym for its contents, the wine.’”8 


We observe a great deal of confusion on the part of scholars as they seek to disclose the 
interpretation of the Eucharist, which is self-evident as we read after the scholars. Sometimes, 
we come away with the idea that Jesus handed His disciples a literal cup and that they all drank 
from the same literal cup that touched His lips. Leonhard Goppelt recognizes that each 
person present at the Passover had his own cup: “They are all to drink of this cup, or, less 
probably, to fill their own cups from it. The common drinking unites the disciples in table 
fellowship under the saying uttered with this cup.”’”? The expression “this cup” does not 
refer to one literal container for the whole group, but rather to the ‘formal drinking” of 
the third cup, which is called “The Cup of Blessing.” “This cup” is equivalent to the third 
filling of their individual cups. 

Four different times during the Passover, they filled their cups. Each filling was referred 
to by a particular name—(1) The Cup of Consecration, (2) The Cup of Proclamation, (3) The 
Cup of Blessing, and (4) The Cup of Hallel. Even though each person had his own cup, this 
drinking still represented the disciples in united table fellowship. Whether one drinks from the 
same container or from his own individual cup, one still participates in table fellowship—a 
fellowship that commemorates the Death of Jesus and His Resurrection. 

One observes differences between Matthew/Mark and Paul/Luke, as illustrated in the 
chart above. For example, Paul and Luke begin with todto tò zotHpiov H Kati ðtaðńky év 
T® Gipati, touto to potérion é kainé diathéké en to haimati, (This cup is the new testament in 
my blood, [1 Corinthians 11:25 and Luke 22:20]). On the other hand, Matthew and Mark begin 
with todto yap otuv Tò aiá pov Tis S1a01KNE, touto gar estin to haima mou tés diathékés 
(For this is my blood of the covenant [Matthew 26:28 and Mark 14:24]). Goppelt writes: 
“Whether the interpretation begins with todto tò zotHprov [fouto to potérion, this cup] (Paul, 
Lk.) or with totto alone (Mk., Mt.), it refers, not to the cup, but to its contents, (red) wine. 
Nevertheless, the second element in the Lord’s Supper is almost always called the cup rather 


m. Mishnah 
Pesah Pesahim 
m. Mishnah 
Pesah Pesahim 
Heb. Hebrew 
b. Babylonian Talmud 
Ber. Berakot 
Jos. As. Joseph and Aseneth 
par. parallel 
par. parallel 

8 Horst Robert Balz and Gerhard Schneider, Exegetical Dictionary of the New Testament (Grand 
Rapids, Mich.: Eerdmans, 1990-), 3:142. 

7122 Gerhard Kittel and Gerhard Friedrich, The Theological Dictionary of the New Testament (Grand 
Rapids: Eerdmans, 1968), Vol. 6, 154. 
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than the wine in the NT.’”’’° Again, he pens: “In Lk. 22:20b 1 C. 11:25b the cup is used 
metonym for what it contains.””*! Whether we say, “This is my blood” or “this cup,” we are 
saying the same thing. The emphasis is upon the red wine as representative of the new 
covenant, not a literal drinking vessel as representative of the covenant. Among the one-cup 
fellowship, they speak of the literal container as representative of the new covenant, not the 
contents. 

The word covenant is a word that is frequently misapplied by many Christians. I grew up 
in the one-cup movement in which the “covenant” (“new testament”) was identified as twenty- 
seven books called the New Testament. This identification was and is a misunderstanding of the 
Greek word ðraðúýky (diathēkē), which is equivalent to the Hebrew 1°73 (b‘rit), which also 
means “covenant.” William Barclay (1907-1978) defines a covenant as: “A Covenant is a 
relationship of friendship into which two people enter, with mutual pledges of fidelity. In the 
New Testament the covenant is the relationship between God and his people.”’°” Mark, author 
of the Gospel of Mark, employs a phrase that is difficult for some to understand—“blood of the 
covenant” (aipé pov tis S1a0KNS, aima mou tés diathékés) [Mark 14:25]. 

The confusion results from the phraseology—noun in the genitive case. The Greeks 
often used the genitive of a noun instead of an adjective. In English, one is more likely to say, 
“This is my covenant blood,” rather than “This is my blood of the covenant.” By changing 
this phrase to “covenant blood,” then the word Covenant is employed as an adjective, not as a 
noun in the genitive (a noun in the genitive expresses possession’**), Not only is the “blood” 
representative of the covenant, but, at the same time, the blood of Christ also seals this new 
relationship between God and humanity—a relationship based, not on works, but on the 
finished work of Christ upon Calvary. This view is the very opposite of the one-cup movement 
that maintains that the literal cup represents the new covenant and the blood seals the new 
covenant—two distinct emblems—blood represents the new covenant and, at the same time, 
seals the new covenant. An example of the literal cup representing the New Testament is found 
in the writings of E. H. Miller (1909-1989), one of the most outstanding defenders of the one- 
cup and non-Sunday school movement. He puts it this way: 


39 Thid., 155. 

731 Tbid., see footnote 75. 

732 William Barclay, The Lord’s Supper, 45. 

733 J. Gresham Machen, New Testament Greek for Beginners (United States: The Macmillan Company, 
1923), 25. John Gresham Machen (1881-1937) was an American Presbyterian New Testament scholar and 
educator in the early 20th century. He was the Professor of New Testament at Princeton Seminary between 1906 and 
1929, and led a conservative revolt against modernist theology at Princeton and formed Westminster Theological 
Seminary aS a more orthodox alternative. As the Northern Presbyterian Church continued to reject conservative 
attempts to enforce faithfulness to the Westminster Confession, Machen led a small group of conservatives out of 
the church to form the Orthodox Presbyterian Church. When the northern Presbyterian Church (PCUSA) rejected his 
arguments during the mid-1920s and decided to reorganize Princeton Seminary to create a liberal school, 
Machen took the lead in founding Westminster Seminary in Philadelphia (1929) where he taught New 
Testament until his death. His continued opposition during the 1930s to liberalism in his denomination's foreign 
missions agencies led to the creation of a new organization, the Independent Board for Presbyterian Foreign 
Missions (1933). The trial, conviction and suspension from the ministry of Independent Board members, 
including Machen, in 1935 and 1936 provided the rationale for the formation in 1936 of the OPC. 
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“He (Jesus) said, ‘This cup is the new covenant in My blood,’ meaning, the new covenant is 
sealed, ratified, or sanctioned by His blood.” Here, you see the cup is not the blood that “the new 
covenant (new testament) is sealed, ratified, or sanctioned by”. No! This shows “this cup is the new 
covenant (New Testament ‘sealed, ratified, or sanctioned’) in my blood.” Yes, the cup represents the 
New covenant or New Testament that was sealed, ratified, or sanctioned in or by Christ’s blood, and 
the fruit of the vine represents the blood of Christ which the New Covenant or New Testament was 
sealed, ratified, or sanctioned in, or by: 


Miller writes about three emblems in the Lord’s Supper: (1) Bread, (2) Cup [literal 
container], and (3) Fruit of the vine [grape juice]. He fails, in my judgment, to understand the 
phrase “blood of the covenant” or the phrase “in my blood.” What does “in my blood” mean? 
William Barclay explains the words this way: 


What is the meaning of the phrase in my blood? The Hebrew word B= (the + is pronounced as in 
the) means at the price of, and it is frequently translated by the Greek word en, the word which is 
used here in the phrase usually translated in my blood; and it is true that the basic meaning of en is in. 
David demands Michal to wife, for he has betrothed her at the price of a hundred foreskins of the 
Philistines. At the price of is in Hebrew B=, and in the Greek of the Septuagint en. I would suggest 


that the en in the phrase in my blood means at the price of my blood.’ The covenant blood is the 


blood which makes the covenant possible, the price of the relationship.” 





The red wine represents the covenant and, at the same time, the red wine represents the 
blood of the covenant, which blood seals the covenant. As we seek to understand the 
Eucharistic sayings, we can only gain a true understanding of the richness of that whole when 
we allow the parts of the various accounts to speak for themselves. We cannot and should not 
impose a meaning on the text that it will not bear. We must never go to the Bible looking for 
what will superficially meet our own interpretation. An honest assessment of the detailed 
evidence, as found in all the Eucharistic texts, reveals a different conclusion from the one-cup 
movement. We must accept the full relevance of the historical details as found in the Scriptures, 
not isolated texts from its context. We can still learn from the patient study of trained scholars. 
It is in this regard that Johannes Behm is called forth to give testimony to help clarify the 
confusion on the part of many sincere believers. Behm correctly observed: 


The most important Synoptic passage is the saying of Jesus in relation to the cup at the institution 
of the Lord’s Supper, Mk. 14:24”: tovté6 éotw 76 aipa pov tis S1aOiKYS TO ExyovvOpEvoy dzmép 
TOAAMV [This is my blood of the covenant being shed for many”] (Ma. 26:28: ...16 mepi TOAA@V 
ky. sig GHEow Gpaptiv [the (blood) concerning many being shed for forgiveness of sins]) and 1 C. 
11:25 in a traditional form: Todto TO zoTHplov H Kavi 61a8yKY otv v TO ENO Gipati (on which 
is based Lk. 22:20 -- gotw, + tò dDrEp DU@V éEkyvowvdpEVov). Whatever Aramaic expression Jesus 
used, if He spoke of the d1a81Kn [diathéké, covenant] of the last days on the basis of Jer. 31:31 ff., 
then according to Mk. He described the red wine in the cup as His blood of the d1a0qKy (aipa I, 
174). Or according to the Pauline tradition He described the cup (motýpiov), i.e., its contents, as the 
new taðńxn in virtue of His blood. Age, independence and difficulty suggest that the Pauline form is 
the older. Mk. has assimilated the saying to that concerning the bread and to Ex. 24:8: ido0d tò aipa 
ts ðtaðúýknys. The saying in the Pauline form is to the effect that the blood (or death) of Jesus 








74 Miller, Proof: Cups and Classes Are Not Scriptural, 29. 
735 William Barclay, The Lord’s Supper, 45-46. 
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establishes the new ðwaðńkny [covenant], and that the wine in the Lord’s Supper is thus a 
representation of the new 610K [covenant]. Since Jeremiah (with Dt. Is.) was for Jesus the most 
familiar of all the prophets, we are undoubtedly to relate His saying concerning the new ðraðýky to 
Jer. 31:31 ff., whose counterpart, the 51061)kn at Sinai after the Exodus was constituted by blood.’°° 


Whether we say, “This is my blood of the covenant” (Matthew 26:25; Mark 14:24) or 
“This cup is the new covenant” (Luke 22:20; 1 Corinthians 11:25), we are saying the same 
thing. The blood of Christ represents the covenant, and, at the same time, it is the blood of 
Christ that ratifies, or guarantees, the actualization of the new divine order, that is to say, the 
new covenant, or new relationship between God and humanity. The violet Death of Christ 
establishes the new divine order promised in Jeremiah 31:31 ff. The use of one literal container 
in the distribution of the red wine or a plurality of cups to distribute the red wine does not 
destroy the imagery or symbolism. 

The meal is a reminder of the historical fact of the Death, Burial, and Resurrection 
of Jesus. Both the bread and wine are symbols of redemption. In the observance of the 
Lord’s Supper, this external rite impresses upon the senses of God’s people the wonder of it all, 
that is to say, salvation by grace through faith in the finished work of Christ upon the Tree. 
When Christians assemble to partake of the Table of the Lord, this activity is horizontal in 
nature, that is, it binds the people of God together. There is a sense in which Christians pledge 
their loyalty to Jesus, the Holy Spirit, and the Father. God frames the new covenant with His 
own blood. The cup, or red wine, stands for the covenant and, simultaneously, actualizes this 
new union, or agreement. 

A. J. B. Higgins, too, correctly points out that the blood of Christ is representative of two 
things. Listen as he captures this line of reasoning: “The cup is the sign and pledge of a share in 
the new covenant.”’?’ What is the cup? What is the meaning of the word cup in the Synoptics 
and Pauline writings? Once more Higgins writes with insight as he captures the true meaning of 
the word cup: “The blood or death of Jesus founds the new covenant, and so the wine represents 
the new covenant, the fulfillment of the prophecy of Jeremiah 31:31 ff.”’°® Just a perusal of the 
Eucharistic accounts reveals that the real meaning of the Lord’s Supper is the commemoration 
of the death of Christ upon the Cross. Scott McCormick’s assessment of the “new covenant” is 
full of insight: 


So the hope for a Suffering Servant, again like all Old Testament hope which was projected into 
the end-time, constituted a hope for a “new” covenant, a fully new and right relationship between 
God and his people. That would be his doing, same as the announcement itself was his. All of it 
rested on his initiative and the eternal sureness of his purpose in calling Israel in the first place. ’*? 





736 Gerhard Kittel and Gerhard Friedrich, The theological dictionary of the New Testament (Grand 
Rapids: Eerdmans, 1968), Vol. 2, 133. The emphasis (underlining) is mine— as well as the English translations 
in brackets [ ]—R. D. Burdette. 

737 A. J.B. Higgins, The Lord’s Supper in the New Testament (London: SCM , 1952, 1964), 30. 

738 Tbid. 

739 Scott McCormick, Jr., The Lord’s Supper: A Biblical Interpretation (Philadelphia: Westminster, 
1966), 55. 
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I. Howard Marshall (1934-2015, Emeritus Professor of New Testament Exegesis and 
Honorary Research Professor at the Howard Marshall University of Aberdeen (Scotland), too, 
calls attention to the diversity in the Matthew/Mark and Luke/Paul accounts. His comments 
about the meaning of the word cup in Paul are worth citing, especially for its clarity concerning 
the significance of blood and covenant: 


The saying over the cup takes the form ‘This is my blood of the covenant’ in Mark; this wording 
appears to echo Exodus 24:8, ‘Behold the blood of the covenant which the Lord has made with you.’ 
In Luke and Paul, however, we have the form ‘This cup is the new covenant in my blood’. Here 
‘This’ is identified explicitly as the cup, and the cup (or its contents) typifies not the blood which 
inaugurates the covenant but the covenant which is inaugurated by the blood; the addition of the word 
‘new’ produces an allusion to Jeremiah 31:31.”° 


William Barclay (1907-1978) proposes two questions in seeking to understand the 
presence of Christ in the Eucharist. He asks: “What does it mean to say that the bread is his 
body and the cup is his blood?””*! Back in 1970, this author visited E. H. Miller (my uncle) to 
share with him some of the things in Barclay’s book on the Lord’s Supper. One of the items 
concerned Barclay’s translation of the Short Text of the Sinaitic Syriac in Luke 22:20b: “This 
my blood is the new covenant, which is being poured out for you.”’** When I called attention to 
the evidence, E. H. Miller (1909-1989)’* still affirmed that no Greek manuscript gives such a 
rendering. He also declared that Barclay was wrong. At the time, I had no way of proving 
Barclay’s translation correct, other than I relied upon his scholarship and integrity as a 
Christian. Sometime later (1973), I purchased a book by Bruce M. Metzger (1914-2007), expert 
on Greek biblical manuscripts, in which he gives the Greek text of this Sinaitic Syriac 
manuscript. The following is a chart of the Nestle Greek text and the Sinaitic Syriac text: 


The Nestle Greek Text Sinaitic Syriac 


Luke 22:20b Luke 22:20b 


740 I. Howard Marshall, Last Supper and Lord’s Supper (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1980), 43. I. 
Howard Marshall (1934—2015) was Emeritus Professor of New Testament Exegesis and Honorary Research 
Professor at the University of Aberdeen in Scotland, specifically in the department of Divinity and Religious 
Studies. He earned his BA from Cambridge, MA, BD, and PhD University of Aberdeen, and his DD from 
Asbury University. He served at the chair of the Tyndale Fellowship for Biblical and Theological Research and 
was formerly president of the British New Testament Society. His main interests in research had been the 
Gospels of Luke and Acts, the Pastoral Epistles, and aspects of New Testament Theology. He is the author of 
numerous publications including titles in the Tyndale Commentaries and the New International Commentary on 
the Old and New Testament, and the Gold Medallion Book Award winner New Testament Theology. 

741 William Barclay, The Lord’s Supper (1967), 61. It is significant that Barclay understands the word 
cup as equivalent to “blood.” 

742 Ibid., 37. 

743 See Ronny Wade (1936-2020), “Religious Controversy,” Old Paths Advocate, Vol., LXXIX, no. 7 
(July 2005): 8, writes about Miller’s defense of the one-cup and NonSunday schools position: “Another 
preacher who distinguished himself in debate was E. H. Miller of LaGrange, GA. During the fifties and sixties 
he traveled widely both preaching and debating.” 
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Todto tO motHpiov 1) Kaw) Todté got tò aima uov À 
SiaOiyKn év t aivati. “This iaðýrn 4 Kaw.’ “This is 
cup is the new covenant in my my blood the new covenant.” 
blood.” 


From this chart we observe that the Sinaitic Syriac has “blood” rather than “cup” as 
representative of the new covenant. Once more, the words of I. Howard Marshal are 
informative: “For Lk. the cup, 1.e. its contents (L. Goppelt, TDNT VI, 155, n. 70), symbolizes 
the new covenant, in the sense that the new covenant is brought into being by what it signifies, 
namely, the sacrificial death of Jesus.”’’*° In this same vein, Vincent Taylor writes: “Of this life 
the wine is both the symbol and the means by which it is appropriated, in harmony with the 
words of Ex. xxiv. 11.””° 

Again, his words are to the point: “The ‘covenant’ is that relationship of lordship and 
obedience which God establishes between Himself and men, and ‘the blood of the covenant’ is 
the sign of its existence and the means by which it is effected.”’*’ Once more, Vincent is 
justified in his remarks concerning Paul’s phrase (todto T6 zoTHpiov ń karvů ðtaðńky ¿ott 
év T@ £u@ oipati) as meaning the “content of the Cup.’”’”*® Again, he rightly observes: “Mark 
and Matthew, as much as Paul and Luke, compare the wine with the blood by the shedding of 
which the New Covenant is established.”’*? Leonhard Goppelt’°° comments are worthy of 
citation: 


Whether the interpretation begins with todto T6 motypiov (Paul. LK.) or with todto alone (Mk., 
Mt.), it refers, not to the cup, but to its contents, (red) wine. Nevertheless, the second element in the 
Lord’s Supper is almost always called the cup rather than the wine in the NT.”*! 


™4 Bruce M. Metzger, A Textual Commentary on the Greek New Testament (London: United Bible 
Societies, 1971), 175. Bruce M. Metzger (1914-2007) was a New Testament scholar and professor. He earned 
several degrees from Princeton Theological Seminary and later taught at Princeton for 46 years, retiring as 
professor of New Testament language and literature emeritus. In 1939, Metzger was ordained in the 
Presbyterian Church. An expert in ancient biblical manuscripts, he participated in three major Bible translation 
projects, including the United Bible Societies’ Greek New Testament. He was on the board of the NRSV 
translation committee, the American Bible Society, and the United Bible Societies. Metzger wrote several 
books, including Lexical Aids for Students of New Testament Greek, The Making of the New Revised Standard 
Version of the Bible, and The Bible in Translation: Ancient and English Versions. 

745 T. Howard Marshall, The Gospel of Luke: A Commentary on the Greek Text, The New International 
Greek Testament Commentary (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1978), 806. 

746 Vincent Taylor, The Gospel According to St. Mark: The Greek Text with Introduction, Notes, and 
Indexes (New York: St. Martin’s Press, [1952] 1966), 545. 

747 Thid., 546. 

748 Ibid. 

™ Tbid. 

150 Leonhard Goppelt (1911-1973) was professor of New Testament at Hamburg and Munich. His 
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COMMON CUP OR INDIVIDUAL CUPS IN THE PASSOVER? 


Many Christians make a difference between the cup and its contents, but this view is 
untenable from the context of each of the Synoptic writers or Paul. The scholars do not agree 
concerning the use of the common cup or cups. Basically, this confusion is over the 
identification of the time of the institution of the Last Supper. Did this meal occur during the 
Passover or a Kiddush meal? In the Kiddush meal, a common cup was used, but in the Passover, 
individual cups were employed in the four formal drinkings. Some scholars, as stated above, 
argue that since the Gospels, according to their interpretation, indicate that Jesus used a 
“common cup” (single), therefore, this meal could not have occurred during the Passover.’” 
The Gospels, contrary to some scholars, do not teach that Jesus used a common cup from which 
all thirteen drank. 

The scholars that I have studied appear confused as to the true nature of the Passover and 
the Gospel accounts of the event as it transpired on the eve of the Passover. For example, some 
scholars argue that since individual cups were employed, then, this could not have been the 
Passover.” Joachim Jeremias calls attention to G. H. Box (1869-1933) who denied that the 
Lord’s Supper occurred during the Passover: 


On the other hand, it is claimed that by the time of Jesus individual cups were used at the 
Passover meal; since, according to Mark 14.23 par., all the people present at the Last Supper drank 
from the same cup, supposedly this is evidence for the fact that the Last Supper could not have been a 
Passover meal. Finally, it is explained that each participant in the Passover meal was supposed to 
have his own dish before him,, and this stands in contrast to the eating from the common dish 
presupposed by Mark 14.20.754 


Box, like so many other scholars, failed to understand the language of the Synoptic 
Gospels concerning the “cup sayings.” This misunderstanding will be dealt with in detail later 
in this chapter. As a result of the nature of the language in the Gospels, many scholars are 
unsure as to whether a common cup or multiple cups were utilized. As a result of this 
confusion, Vincent Taylor (1887-1968) writes about this uncertainty of individual cups or one 
common cup in the Passover: “But the evidence for the Passover usage in respect of cups in the 
first century . . . is too uncertain to sustain an argument either way.”” Jeremias also reasons that 
there is room for doubt as to whether Jesus used the common cup or individual cups. He writes: 


As regards the Passover meal in particular, the words of Pes. 10:2: ‘the first cup has been mixed 
for him’ — for the paterfamilias? [Beer, Pesachim, 190] for each quest? [Billerbeck IV, 59, 61; Strack, 
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Pesahim, 32; E. Baneth in Mischnaioth IT, 238n. 8; 239n. 11.] leave room for some doubt whether the 
common or individual cup is meant, although the context favours the former.’*° 


Again, we witness another reputable scholar who straddles the fence concerning the 
actual practice of the Passover in the time of Christ and cannot determine whether Christ used 
one common cup or individual cups. The confusion over whether Jesus used a “single cup” or 
“individual cups” is as a result of not discerning the language employed in the Passover. 
Whenever we read the language of Matthew, Mark, Luke, and Paul, we must read the various 
texts as the implied readers read the texts. This chapter seeks to set forth from Jewish sources 
the meaning and interpretation of the controversial texts. 

For example, “The Cup of Blessing” that Paul alludes to in 1 Corinthians 10:16 has to do 
with the name attached to the third cup utilized in the Passover—called The Cup of Blessing. 
The filling of their cups after the meal proper (“after supper”) is called among the Jews The Cup 
of Blessing. On four different occasions during the Passover, they filled their cups; each filling 
was referred to with a particular name—(1) The Cup of Consecration, (2) The Cup of 
Proclamation, (3) The Cup of Blessing, and (4) The Cup of Hallel. In others words, there were 
four ritualistic formal drinkings. Did Jesus institute His Supper during the Passover? The 
Synoptic writers agree that the celebration took place during this meal. The following Scripture 
citations set forth this belief: 


Book of Matthew 


On the first day of the Feast of Unleavened Bread, the disciples came to Jesus and asked, “Where 
do you want us to make preparations for you to eat the Passover?” !* He replied, “Go into the city to a 
certain man and tell him, ‘The Teacher says: My appointed time is near. I am going to celebrate the 
Passover with my disciples at your house.’” !° So the disciples did as Jesus had directed them and 
prepared the Passover. °° When evening came, Jesus was reclining at the table with the Twelve. 
(Matthew 26:17-20) 





Book of Mark 


On the first day of the Feast of Unleavened Bread, when it was customary to sacrifice the Passover 
lamb, Jesus’ disciples asked him, “Where do you want us to go and make preparations for you to eat 
the Passover?” '? So he sent two of his disciples, telling them, “Go into the city, and a man carrying a 
jar of water will meet you. Follow him. '* Say to the owner of the house he enters, ‘The Teacher asks: 
Where is my guest room, where I may eat the Passover with my disciples?’ !5 He will show you a 
large upper room, furnished and ready. Make preparations for us there.” !° The disciples left, went 
into the city and found things just as Jesus had told them. So they prepared the Passover. '’ When 
evening came, Jesus arrived with the Twelve. '8 While they were reclining at the table eating, he said, 
“T tell you the truth, one of you will betray me—one who is eating with me.” (Mark 14:12-18) 





156 Jeremias, The Eucharistic Words of Jesus, 69-70. 
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Book of Luke 


Then came the day of Unleavened Bread on which the Passover lamb had to be sacrificed. 8 Jesus 
sent Peter and John, saying, “Go and make preparations for us to eat the Passover.” ° “Where do you 
want us to prepare for it?” they asked. '° He replied, “As you enter the city, a man carrying a jar of 
water will meet you. Follow him to the house that he enters, 1 and say to the owner of the house, 
‘The Teacher asks: Where is the guest room, where I may eat the Passover with my disciples?’ !? He 
will show you a large upper room, all furnished. Make preparations there.” !° They left and found 
things just as Jesus had told them. So they prepared the Passover. ' When the hour came, Jesus and 
his apostles reclined at the table. !° And he said to them, “I have eagerly desired to eat this Passover 
with you before I suffer. '° For I tell you, I will not eat it again until it finds fulfillment in the kingdom 
of God.” (Luke 22:7-17) 





This internal evidence from Matthew, Mark, and Luke states clearly that the Last Supper 
occurred during the time of this Jewish festivity. It is also significant that the practice of 
“reclining” rather that sitting was the practice during the Passover in the time of Christ. During 
this period of their festivities, the Jews used four ritual cups of wine, or four formal drinkings, 
as mentioned above. Wine also was used in the Passover, and the breaking of the bread into 
pieces was also the practice. In addition to these customs, the Jews also introduced the singing 
of psalms into this festivity—Psalms 113-118. The practice of reclining is mentioned in 
Matthew, Mark, and Luke. Gustaf Dalman’s, (1855-1941, biblical scholar) comments 
concerning the practice of reclining in the first century is revealing: 


According to Mk. xiv. 15; Lk. xxii. 12, the room given for the Passover meal would be ‘furnished 
and ready’ (€0tp@pévov) for the purpose. In fact, not every room could be used for it. Although it is 
commanded in the Law (Exod. xii.11) that the Israelites should eat the Passover with girdled garment, 
staves in hands and sandals on feet (i.e. prepared to start in haste on a long journey), this referred to 
‘that time’ only, i.e. to the time of the Exodus, but not to ‘all generations’. The Jews differ in this 
from the Samaritans, who even now swallow down the Passover lamb in great haste, as if preparing 
for a sudden journey; but the former considers it essential that the eating of the Passover should have 
the real character of a festive meal, in which free men, not slaves, take part. The slave eats standing; 
the Israelite, reclining at the Passover meal, demonstrates that his people had attained freedom from 
Egyptian bondage. This, even the poorest Jew is obliged to show forth; he partakes of the meal to this 
day neither standing nor sitting, but reclining.’>’ 


The one-cup and non-Sunday school Churches of Christ also separated over the manner 
of breaking the bread in the Lord’s Supper. Some of these Christians became known as “bread 
pinchers” while others were known as “bread breakers.” If the bread pinchers had studied the 
historical background to the Passover, they would have discovered that the bread was broken 
into pieces and passed around by the host. I. Howard Marshall writes: 


At an ordinary Jewish meal, as distinct from the sacrificial meals which have just been discussed, 
the religious aspect was expressed by the giving of thanks to God at both the beginning and the end. 
The commencement of the meal was marked by the head of the household taking a piece of bread in 
his hands and saying a prayer of thanks over it: ‘Blessed art thou, O Lord our God, King of the world, 
who bringest forth bread from the earth’. The bread was then broken into pieces and shared among 


7 Gustaf Dalman, Jesus—Jeshua: Studies in the Gospel, 108. 
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all those present. It has been suggested that ‘in this way every participant in the meal received a share 
of the benediction’, but this seems to be a mistaken notion since the prayer was not a way of blessing 
the bread so that it might become a vehicle of blessing to other people but rather an act of blessing, 
i.e. of thanking, God for his goodness in providing it. There was probably no special significance in 
the breaking and distribution of the bread; it was simply the ordinary way of dividing up a loaf so that 
each person present might have a share. Similarly, at the end of the meal the host took a cup of wine, 
known as ‘the cup of bless’, and gave thanks to God for it, after which all present drank.” (Emphasis 
mine—bold and underlining) 


Jeremias also corroborates Marshall’s testimony with the following comments: 


It was J. Lightfoot, as far as I can see, who first mistook this initial dividing (Maimonides uses jlk 
“to divide’, not Prs ‘to split’) before the blessing for the “breaking of bread’ after the blessing, and 
other have followed him in this mistake right down to the present. The truth is that at the Passover, as 
at every other meal, the blessing was said first, and then the unleavened bread was broken and the 
fragments distributed. The sequence ‘blessing—breaking of the bread’ (Mark 14.22 par. ‘having 
blessed he broke’) is therefore in full accord with the Passover ritual.’ 


I. Howard Marshall lists a number of rules practiced in the religious aspects of Jewish 
meals. In this discussion, cited above, he, too, like Jeremias, calls attention to the practice of 
breaking the bread into pieces. When Matthew writes: “While they were eating, Jesus took 
bread, gave thanks and broke it, and gave it to his disciples, saying, “Take and eat; this is my 
body” (Matthew 26:26). In other words, Jesus took bread and broke into pieces. Even though 
the bread was fragmented into pieces, Jesus could still speak of the fragmented pieces as His 
body (singular). Paul, too, speaks of the body of Christ as consisting of many members, but at 
the same time, he still refers to the many as “one body” (1 Corinthians 10:17). G. H. Box 
writes: “and he break it. The broken bread is a symbolical reference to the Passion; ‘this [broken 
bread] is My Body.’””®° 

William Barclay (1907-1978, professor of Divinity and Biblical Criticism at the 
University of Glasgow) also calls attention to the practice of breaking the bread during the 
Passover: 


9. First, grace was said, and small pieces of the unleavened bread were distributed to the 
company. The Passover grace is: “Blessed art thou, O Lord our God, who bringest forth fruit from the 
earth. Blessed art thou who hast sanctified us with thy commandment, and enjoined us to eat 
unleavened cakes.”’°! 


Marshall, author of Commentary on Luke in Eerdman’s New International Greek 
Testament Commentary series, writes, as cited above: “The bread was then broken into 
pieces and shared among all those present.’°’ When we fail to understand the practice in the 
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Passover in the time of Jesus, we frequently misunderstand the Synoptic accounts of the Last 
Supper. The breaking of bread is a classic example of misunderstanding among many within the 
Churches of Christ. Box, as cited above, is another example of failure to read the Synoptic 
accounts in light of the Passover in the time of Christ. 

Another comment by Slater and Box illustrates their failure to interpret the Eucharistic 
sayings correctly: “He took a cup. The distribution of a common cup is not a feature of the 
Passover (where each man has his own cup). It may have been suggested by the weekly 
ceremony of the kiddush in which a common cup was employed.’ These two authors are 
confused over the language of the Synoptics. Both Slater and Box denied the Last Supper 
occurred during the Passover since in the Passover each person had his or her own cup. In their 
reading of the Synoptic accounts, both men failed to read in light of the implied reader. They 
interpret “the cup” as a common cup, not the name assigned to a formal drinking—The Cup of 
Blessing. The Lord’s Supper is not about one common cup or multiple cups. One cup or 
multiple cups does not take away from the real meaning of the Eucharist—commemoration of 
the death of Christ, that is, His atoning death. 

The picture of the Last Supper comes into sharper focus when the Synoptic accounts and 
Paul are compared with the ancient order of the Passover service. The implied readers, the 
original recipients of the Gospels and Pauline writings, understood the Jewish Passover with 
all its traditions. Just a casual glance at the New Testament writers reveals that the authors did 
not describe all that happened during their festive meal. It is self-evident that the authors did not 
intend to give the ipsissima verba of the Eucharistic sayings of Jesus, that is to say, the actual 
words in full. Higgins submits that 


In the accounts no mention is made of the paschal lamb and the bitter herbs. The narratives, 
however, even the most primitive in form, that of Mark, are to be regarded not as verbatim records of 
every detail of the gathering in the upper room, but primarily as cultic formulae which reflect the 
liturgical practice of the early Church. That is why emphasis is laid on the bread and wine and the 
words spoken about them by Jesus, the exclusion of other details which were of the first importance 
in any Passover meal, but had no place at all in the Church’s Eucharist.’ 


The authors of the New Testament writings do not give a detailed description of the Last 
Supper, but rather they give a brief account of the Eucharist as it began to be celebrated after the 
Resurrection. W. D. Davies (1911-2001) rightly points out that the various accounts do not 
record the ipsissima verba of Jesus’ words. He writes firmly: “Similarly we are not to 
understand from Paul’s account of the Last Supper that he is quoting the ipsissima verba of 
Jesus, but we are to find there the precipitate of those words percolated through the mind of a 
Rabbi.”’© D. A. Carson (b. 1946) and John D. Woodbridge also write: 


Pedantic precision and verbatim quotation do not seem to be their goals. Yet those same changes 
warn us against facile accusations that the writers are introducing errors of fact or substance. Just as a 
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modern writer might condense a lengthy discussion and tell of it in his own idiom and in a fraction of 
the total number of words actually spoken, without being charged with lies, inventiveness, distortion, 
or deceit, so the Gospel writers must be allowed the same freedom. This is the nature of reportage, 
even reportage designed to make theological and historical points.” 


It is evident that the authors of the Gospels do not allege to give a word for word 
exposition from Jesus or the events that transpired on the night of the Passover, but 
rather they summarize and use their own language to provide an accurate impression of 
the historical substance of the surroundings on that eventful evening. Since the disciples 
did not supply complete details practiced in the Passover in the time of Christ, we must go to 
outside sources to fill in the gaps in the Synoptic accounts and the Pauline account. One such 
source is the Mishna.” The Mishna, compiled between AD 100 and 210, covers every aspect 
of Jewish life and presents a picture of the custom, traditions, and observances at the time of 
Christ.” Jeremias cautions individuals in the use of the Mishnah in establishing the use of 
individual cups in the time of Jesus. Even though Jeremias has reservations about the Mishna, 
which is one part of the Talmud, one should be conscious that the Talmud’ is also a written 
code of the traditions that existed 200 years before Christ.’’” Jeremias writes with advice and 
caution about the overall use of the Mishna: 


As regards the Passover meal in particular, the words of Pes. 10.2, 4, 7 (10.2: ‘the first cup has 
been mixed for him’—for the paterfamilias for each guest?) leave room for some doubt whether the 
common or individual cup is meant, although the context favours the former. However, even if the 
Mishnah should presuppose the individual cup, its testimony would scarcely be valid for Jesus’ time. 
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For the Mishnah describes the celebration of the Passover as it was held after AD 70, when it was no 
longer celebrated by the whole nation in Jerusalem but by individual families in the places where they 
lived. More significance is to be attached to the fact that b. Pes. 108b reports that is some cases the 
paterfamilias invited his children and other members of the family to drink from his cup; this could be 
the survival of an earlier custom.””! 


Even though the Mishnah was assembled after AD 100, this fact does not mean that the 
information contained in this work does not represent the practices in the first century or before. 
The above paragraph by Jeremias reveals that he, too, misunderstood the phrase “The Cup of 
Blessing.” He identifies the terminology as having reference to the “common cup,” or one cup 
(singular) from which the participants drank. He failed to look through the eyes of the authors 
of the first century. For instance, four different times during the Passover ceremony, the Jews 
filled their cups. Each ritualistic filling, or formal drinking, received a different name. “The Cup 
of Blessing,” for instance, referred to the third formal drinking following the eating of the 
Passover lamb. As stated above, each filling received a specific name, or title, to celebrate, or 
represent, a different aspect of the Exodus from Egypt—The Cup of Consecration, The Cup 
of Proclamation, The Cup of Blessing, and The Cup of Hallel. 

Jeremias, so it seems, is confused as to the number of containers used in the Passover. 
Higgins, too, wavered in his views concerning the use of cups or a common cup during the 
Passover observed by Christ.” The confusion stems from a wooden literalness of the various 
accounts by Matthew, Mark, Luke, and Paul. In other words, both of these scholars, as well as 
many others, read the accounts with twentieth-century bifocals rather than first-century bifocals. 
Jeremias’ treatment of the common cup cannot be regarded as satisfactory in light of the 
language surrounding the phrase “The Cup of Blessing.” He jumped to an unsatisfactory 
position in regard to the common cup: 


It must therefore be regarded as most probable that the earlier custom was to share one common 
cup at the Passover meal, at least in the case of the cup of blessing, the third of the four Passover 
cups, and that Mark 14:23 therefore reflects the situation of a Passover meal at the time of Jesus.’” 


We cannot place an inordinate amount of weight on his argument against individual cups. 
A major objection to his methodology is the subjectivity that he displays in seeking to maintain 
that Jesus and His apostles all drank from a common cup. We should keep in mind that the 
Passover was a feast; people no more drank after one another in their meals than people do 
today. The following citation shows the subjectivity in his thinking and writing: 


For the time of Jesus, however, a simple technical consideration seems to me to be decisive: were 
there enough eating utensils in that overcrowded holy city for each one of the pilgrims who filled its 
houses, courtyards and roof-tops in tens of thousands for the Passover celebration to have his own 
cup? Anyone who knows something of oriental households will certainly have to answer in the 
negative.” 
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As far as we know, Jesus, along with the Twelve, participated in the Passover—thirteen 
in all. Mark calls attention to the preparation required before Jesus met with His disciples to eat 
the meal. Jesus says, “He will show you a large upper room, furnished and ready, Make 
preparations for us there” (Mark 14:15). 


INNOVATIONS IN THE PASSOVER 
Reclining on Dining Couches 


Before analyzing the Greek text of the various accounts to demonstrate that the word cup, 
as utilized in the Gospel accounts, is figurative and refers to the blood, a detour is in order. This 
alternative route surrounds innovations introduced into the Passover in the time of Christ that 
did not appear in the first Passover. It is significant that Jesus involved Himself, along with His 
disciples, in actions that were modernistic, or revolutionary, into the Pasover as recorded in the 
Book of Exodus. Even if Jesus used one common cup, which He did not, does this practice 
mean that Christians of all ages must drink from one drinking vessel in the observance of the 
Lord’s Supper? Surely not! Since all the Synoptics call attention to the posture of reclining 
during the Passover, is this still binding upon His disciples today? Definitely not! In the 
Passover in Jesus’ day, wine was employed during the Passover. Does this forbid unfermented 
grape juice? Of course not! 

Even though there were alterations from the original Passover, these changes were not 
anti-Scriptural. Something may be uwnscriptural but not antiscriptural. In other words, Jesus 
and His Apostles violated no principle of commemoration set forth by God in the original 
Passover. Reclining during the meal and the use of four cups of wine were innovations. Yet, in 
the time of Christ, this was fashionable. The Passover observed by Jesus included details that 
were not practiced in the original Passover described by the Torah.’ Ceil Rosen, a Jew who 
found Jesus as her Messiah and is a free-lance writer, and Moishe Rosen, her husband, founder 
and director of Jews for Jesus, writes about the first century observance: 


By the first century, the Passover observance included several new customs in addition to the 
obligations described in the Torah account. Already, a set form of service called the Seder, meaning 
“order of service,” was in use. The celebrants reclined at the table in the Babylonian custom of free 
men. (Slaves stood in attendance while their masters ate.) The ceremony included ritual hand 
washings and set prayers. The celebrants drank four cups of wine as a symbol of joy. Oral tradition 
contained in the Mishnah commanded that even the poorest person must drink the minimum four 
cups, even if he had to sell himself to do labor or had to borrow money in order to buy the wine.’”° 
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In the original Passover (793, pé-sah), wine was not, at least as far as the record reveals, 
employed. Yet in the time of Christ, wine was a part of the Passover. The practice of reclining 
rather than sitting during the Passover is noticed by Nathan Isaacs in an article (“Passover”) in 
The International Standard Bible Encyclopaedia: “Instead of eating in haste, as in the Egyptian 
Passover, it is customary to recline at this meal in token of Israel’s freedom.”’”” Jeremias, too, 
comments on this ritual during the time of Christ: 


A further point on which the Synoptics (Mark 14.18; Matt. 28.20; Luke 22:14) and John (13:12, 
23, 25, 28) agree is that Jesus and his disciples reclined at table at the Last Supper. This also is not to 
be taken as a matter of course! For at the time of Jesus the diners sat down (Heb. yasab, Aram. yeteb) 
as we know from rabbinical sources.’”® 


In the original Passover, it appears from the context of Exodus that the individuals stood 
in the eating of the meal. Jeremias gives the following information in a footnote (# 2): 


J. Pes. 10:37b. 53f.: ‘R. Levi (c.300) has said: ‘because slaves eat standing, here (at the Passover 
meal) people should recline to eat, to signify that they have passed from slavery to freedom.’ Ex. 12: 
11 was regarded as a rule that was valid only for the actual exodus itself.””” 


Luke reports Jesus’ requesting His disciples to make ready for the Passover this way: 


As you enter the city, a man carrying a jar of water will meet you. Follow him to the house that he 
enters, '! and say to the owner of the house, ‘The Teacher asks: Where is the guest room, where I may 
eat the Passover with my disciples?’ !"? He will show you a large upper room, all furnished. Make 
preparations there. (Luke 22:1—12) 


The English translation “furnished” is from the Greek word otp@vvvmt (stronnymi, “to 
spread”). Jesus is telling them that they will find an upper room in which they will discover 
carpets with dining couches supplied with cushions. Luke, in this same vein, discloses the 
following: “When the hour came, Jesus and his apostles reclined (@vémeoev, anepesen) at the 
table” (22:14). The verb “reclined” is from the Greek word @vaninto@ (anapipto), which means 
to lie down, recline, especially at a meal. Matthew also registers this practice: “When evening 
came, Jesus was reclining (&véKkeuto, anekeito) at the table with the Twelve” (Matthew 26:20). 
Mark also writes: “While they were reclining (@vaKeipévav, anakeimendn) at the table eating, 
he said, ‘I tell you the truth, one of you will betray me—one who is eating with me’” (Mark 
14:18). The lengthy words of Gustaf Dalman are informative: 


According to Mk. xiv. 15; Lk. xxii. 12, the room given for the Passover meal would be ‘furnished 
and ready’ (€oTp@pévov, estromenon) for the purpose. In fact, not every room could be used for it. 
Although it is commanded in the Law (Exod. xii. 11) that the Israelites should eat the Passover with 
girdled garment, staves in hands and sandals on feet (i.e. prepared to start in haste on a long journey), 





177 James Orr, ed., The International Standard Bible Encyclopaedia (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1939), 
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this referred to ‘that time’ only, i.e. to the time of the Exodus, but not to ‘all generations.’ The Jews 
differ in this from the Samaritans, who even now swallow down the Passover lamb in great haste, as 
if preparing for a sudden journey; but the former considers it essential that the eating of the Passover 
should have the real character of a festive meal, in which free men, not slaves, take part. The slave 
eats standing; the Israelite, reclining at the Passover meal, demonstrates that his people had attained 
freedom from Egyptian bondage. This even the poorest Jew is obliged to show forth; he partakes of 
the meal to this day neither standing nor sitting, but reclining. ’*° 


Just a perusal of the words reported by Matthew, Mark, Luke, and Paul reveal that the 
writers left out most of the details concerning the Passover. There was no reason to give all the 
details since the implied readers understood this history. The authors of the Synoptic Gospels 
give “bits and pieces” of what transpired. For instance, Luke gives more information than any 
of the other Synoptic authors or Paul. Luke is the only one that mentions two of the four cups in 
the Passover. 


Then came the day of Unleavened Bread on which the Passover lamb had to be sacrificed. ê Jesus 
sent Peter and John, saying, “Go and make preparations for us to eat the Passover.” ° “Where do you 
want us to prepare for it?” they asked. !° He replied, “As you enter the city, a man carrying a jar of 
water will meet you. Follow him to the house that he enters, '’ and say to the owner of the house, ‘The 
Teacher asks: Where is the guest room, where I may eat the Passover with my disciples?’ !* He will 
show you a large upper room, all furnished. Make preparations there.” '? They left and found things 
just as Jesus had told them. So they prepared the Passover. ' When the hour came, Jesus and his 
apostles reclined at the table. '° And he said to them, “I have eagerly desired to eat this Passover with 
you before I suffer. '° For I tell you, I will not eat it again until it finds fulfillment in the kingdom of 
God.” !7 After taking the cup, he gave thanks and said, “Take this and divide it among you. '* For I tell 
you I will not drink again of the fruit of the vine until the kingdom of God comes.” !° And he took 
bread, gave thanks and broke it, and gave it to them, saying, “This is my body given for you; do this in 
remembrance of me.” 7? In the same way, after the supper he took the cup, saying, “This cup is the new 
covenant in my blood, which is poured out for you. (Luke 22:7-20) 





From Luke’s account, it is noticeable that we are not reading ipsissima verba of the 
events that actually transpired in the Last Supper. We also observe that the breaking of bread 
into pieces occurred between the drinking of two cups. Some scholars refer the first cup to The 
Cup of Consecration rather than to The Cup of Proclamation (2™ formal drinking—ritualistic 
cup—in which the story of the Exodus was told). As stated above, the cup after supper was the 
third cup—The Cup of Blessing. On the other hand, Paul is the only one that mentions the name 
of the third cup (1 Corinthians 10:16). Neither Matthew nor Mark mentions all of the details 
found in Luke or Paul. Also, one discovers that neither Matthew nor Mark calls attention to the 
time frame of the drinking of the third cup—the phrase “after supper’ is conspicuously absent 
from both Matthew and Mark. 

As we seek to interpret the bread and wine sayings, this author has placed a parallel 
account of the Last Supper with the Passover traditions. In the following chart, we observe the 
paschal context placed alongside of the Synoptic writers as well as Paul’s words: 


780 Gustaf Dalman, Jesus—Jeshua: Studies in the Gospels, 108. 
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PASSOVER 


1. Hors d’oeuver. The 
head of the household over 
the first cup pronounces 
the blessing for the wine, 
which is then drunk by him 
and the others present. The 
first blessing is the 
kiddush, the second would 
have been in the traditional 
form, ‘Blessed art thou 
who createst the fruit of the 
vine,’ then are eaten green 
herbs, bitter herbs, and 
baroseth, a sauce 
consisting of fruits, spices, 
and vinegar into which the 
bitter herbs are dipped.”*! 


2. Haggadah. When the 
food (unleavened bread, 
the roast lamb, wine, bitter 
herbs, etc.) for the meal 
proper is brought in, the 
son in a household asks his 
father why this night 
differs from other nights in 
several respects, 
particularly in that all the 
bread is unleavened. The 
reply is that the Pasover 
lamb is eaten ‘because God 
passed over the house of 
our fathers in Egypt’ (Ex. 





7831 A, J. B. Higgins, The Lord’s Supper in the New Testament, 45 


183 Tbid. 


LAST SUPPER 
Luke 22:14-16 (NIV) 


14 When the hour came, Jesus 
and his apostles reclined at the 
table. !5 And he said to them, 
“I have eagerly desired to eat 
this Passover with you before 
I suffer. ! For I tell you, I will 
not eat it again until it finds 
fulfillment in the kingdom of 
God.” 


Luke 22:17-18 (NIV) 


'” After taking the cup, he 
gave thanks and said, “Take 
this and divide it among you. 
'8 For I tell you I will not 
drink again of the fruit of the 
vine until the kingdom of God 
comes.” 


Jesus description of 
himself as the true 
Passover lamb.”®? 


Paul refers to Christ as 
our Passover lamb: “Get 
rid of the old yeast that 
you may be a new batch 
without yeast—as you 
really are. For Christ, our 
Passover lamb has been 
sacrificed. ê Therefore let 
us keep the Festival, not 
with the old yeast, the 
yeast of malice and 
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12:26f); bitter herbs 
‘because the Egyptians 
embittered the lives of our 
fathers in Egypt’ (cf. Ex. 
1:14). Everyone must 
regard himself as if he had 
come out of Egypt (cf. Ex. 
13:8). 


3. The singing of the first 
part of the  Hallel 
(according to the school of 
Shammai, Ps. 113; 
according to the school of 
Hillel, Pss. 113 and 114.74 


4. The drinking of a second 
cup of wine.’® 


5. The president takes 
unleavened bread, blesses 
God in the words, ‘Blessed 
art thou who bringest forth 
bread from the earth’, and 
breaks it in pieces which 
he hands to the guest.” 





782 Tbid., 46 
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wickedness, but with 
bread without yeast, the 
bread of sincerity and 
truth” (1 Corinthians 5:7- 
8). 


Luke 22:19 (NIV) 


19 And he took bread, gave 
thanks and broke it, and gave 
it to them, saying, “This is my 
body given for you; do this in 
remembrance of me.” 


Matthew 26:26 (NIV) 


26 While they were eating, 
Jesus took bread, gave thanks 
and broke it, and gave it to his 
disciples, saying, “Take and 
eat; this is my body.” 


Mark 14:22 (NIV) 


22 While they were eating, 
Jesus took bread, gave thanks 
and broke it, and gave it to his 
disciples, saying, “Take it; 
this is my body.” 
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6. The meal proper.’*” 

7. At the conclusion the 
president offers a prayer of 
thanksgiving for the meal 
over a third cup, ‘the cup 
of blessing’ (cf. 1. Cor. 
10215) 


8. The drinking of the 
fourth cup—the cup of 
Hallel.’*” 
9. The singing of the 
second part of the 
Hallel.’”° 


787 Thid. 
788 Thid. 


789 Harold A. Sevener, ed., Passover Haggadah for Biblical Jews and Christians (New York: Beth Sar 


1 Corinthians 11:23 (NIV) 


3 For I received from the Lord 
what I also passed on to you: 
The Lord Jesus, on the night 
he was betrayed, took bread, 


Luke 22:20 (NIV) 


20 In the same way, after the 
supper he took the cup, 
saying, “This cup is the new 
covenant in my blood, which 
is poured out for you. 


1 Corinthians 11:25 (NIV) 


°5 In the same way, after 
supper he took the cup, 
saying, “This cup is the new 
covenant in my blood; do this, 
whenever you drink it, in 
remembrance of me.” 


Matthew 26:30 (NIV) 


30 When they had sung a 
hymn, they went out to the 
Mount of Olives. 


Mark 14:26 (NIV) 
26 When they had sung a 


hymn, they went out to the 
Mount of Olives. 


Shalom—tThe House of the Prince of Peace, nd), 41-42. 
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In order to discover the importance or meaning of the Passover in the time of Christ as it 
relates to the Last Supper, it will be helpful to probe more deeply into this feast. William 
Barclay’s comments concerning the Passover are extremely helpful in understanding the 
Synoptic accounts as well as the Pauline writings. He makes the following comments: 


It will help if we outline the Passover ritual, so that we may see if the last meal fits into it. There 
were six things necessary for the Passover and which had to be prepared in advance... . 1. There was 


the lamb. .. . 2. There was the unleavened bread. . . . 3. There was a bowl of salt water. . . .4. There 
was a collection of bitter herbs, such as horseradish, chicory, endive, lettuce, horehound. . . . 5. There 
was a paste called charosheth. It was made of apples, dates, pomegranates, and nuts, and through it 
ran sticks of cinnamon.... 6. Lastly .. . there were four cups of wine.””! 


The above list is a condensed version of his elaborate detailed account of the Passover in 
the time of Christ. We perceive, at least from his account, that when Jesus instituted His Supper, 
there were four cups of wine used at the time of the Passover in the first century. When the Jews 
spoke of four cups of wine, they did not have reference to four literal containers, but rather to 
four formal drinkings in which each person filled their cups four different times. Each time the 
Twelve filled their cups, we also notice that each filling was referred to in the singular by a 
particular name. Once more, the explanation of the four cups by Barclay is instructive, 
especially for clarity as to the practice: 


1. It began with the first cup, the cup of Kiddush, or the consecration. . . . The cup was 
accompanied with a prayer, thanking God for this memorial of redemption, and for taking 
Israel to himself as his own people. 

2. The second cup is drunk. It is called the cup of the proclaiming, because it followed the 
proclaiming of the hand of God in Israel’s history. 

3. After the thanksgiving prayer, the third cup, which was called the cup of thanksgiving, was 
drunk, with this prayer. 

4. The cup was filled for the fourth and last time. The second part of the Hallel, Psalms 115-118, 
was sung, and then the Great Hallel, Psalm 136.7 


In the Passover, in the time of Christ, it was necessary that the participants fill their cups 
with wine four different times during this meal. Ganzfried-Goldin affirms: 


It is meritorious to acquire choice wine to perform the precept of drinking the four cups. . . . One 
should recline while drinking the wine. If possible, one should drink the entire contents of each of the 
four cups, in conformity with authorities. .. . The cups are then filled a second time and a child asks. . 
. . He should cover the matzah (so that the matzah is not slighted when the cups of wine alone are 
being raised). All take the cups in their hands and say:... And each one takes his cup and holds it aloft 








™1 William Barclay, The Lord’s Supper (Nashville: Abingdon, 1967), 22-21 
792Tbid., 22-24. 
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until Gaal yisrael (Thou hast redeemed Israel) is conducted. All should then say the benediction Bore 
peri haggafen, and drink the second cup while reclining on the left side.” 


Singing Hymns 


Singing psalms is another innovation in the Passover in the time of Christ. Even though 
the singing of psalms was unscriptural, it was not antiscriptural. William Barclay clears away 
any underbrush that might keep one from identifying the Last Meal as a Passover feast: 


The only thing in this reconstruction for which we need to go beyond the Synoptic Gospels is the 
information that the main meal did in fact intervene between the bread and the cup, as Paul tells us (1 
Corinthians 11:25).7** 


Matthew writes: “When they had sung a hymn, they went out to the Mount of Olives” 
(Matthew 26:30). Mark, too, says, “When they had sung a hymn, they went out to the Mount of 
Olives” (Mark 14:26). Neither Luke nor Paul mentions the singing. The statement about the 
singing is in harmony with the Passover traditions in the time of Christ. Barclay’s comments on 
the Hallel and bread breaking are enlightening: 


6. For the Jew, one of the most sacred parts of scripture, a part to be memorized in youth and never 
forgotten, is the Hallel. Hallel means ‘Praise God’, and the Hallel consists of Psalms 113-118, which 
are praising psalms. At this point the first two psalms of the Hallel, Psalms 113 and 114, are sung. 

7. At this point the second cup is drunk. It is called the cup of proclaiming, because it followed the 
proclaiming of the hand of God in Israel’s history. 

8. At this point all who were to participate cleansed their hands. This is the normal ceremonial 
handwashing before a meal, for now the meal proper was to begin. 

9. First, grace was said, and small pieces of the unleavened bread were distributed to the company. 
The Passover grace is: 


Blessed art thou, O Lord our God, who bringest forth fruit from the earth. Blessed art thou who 
hast sanctified us with thy commandment, and enjoined us to eat unleavened cakes.” 


Wine in the Passover 


As we read the history of the Passover in the time of Christ, we detect that the cups were 
filled four different times; each filling was referred to as “the cup.” As noted above, Ganzfried- 
Goldin states that “The cups are then filled a second time.” The second filling of his or her cups 
was called The Cup of Proclamation, even though each person had his or her own cup. Thus, 
when the Disciples of Christ drank the third cup, it was called The Cup of Blessing, even 
though each one had his own individual cup. If someone had walked in during the religious 
festival and inquired as to the number of cups drunk so far, they would have answered 
according to the number of fillings. For example, if they were drinking The Cup of Blessing, 





™3Ganzfried-Golden, Code of Jewish Law (New York: Hebrew Publishing Co., 1963), 3: 45, 48-49. 
™4 William Barclay, The Lord’s Supper (Nashville: Abingdon, 1967), 25. For a detained analysis of the 
Passover meal, see Barclay, Ibid., 16-34. 
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they would have responded by saying, “We have drunk three cups,” not thirty-nine (3 x 13). 
Each filling was called by a specific name to signify the commemoration of certain events that 
had transpired in their lives, that is to say, the lives of the Jews. 

Barton’s Candy Corporation published information, in the New York Times, about 
Jewish holidays in order for individuals to understand something about the traditions and 
customs of the Jewish Passover on how to conduct a Passover service: 


A CUP OF WINE is placed at each table setting. The sanctification of the Holiday is pronounced 
over the first cup. Three additional cups are drunk during the course of the Seder, making a total of 
four, to symbolize the four expressions of the Lord’s promise to redeem the children of Israel and 
deliver them from bondage.” 


Ronny Wade (1936-2020), one of the chief advocates for the one vessel, maintains that 
wine could not have possibly been used in the Passover because of its fermentation.”’ He 
writes: “Since leavened wine is fermented wine, and since all leaven was to be put out of their 
houses, it logically follows that Jesus couldn’t have used fermented wine without disobeying 
the law.””°> Wade asserts that Jesus would have violated the Law if He had used wine in the 
Passover. Since the Scriptures mention the “fruit of the vine” as a drink element in the Passover, 
one cannot help but wonder if Jesus violated the Law? Did Jesus and His apostles violate the 
Law by reclining during the meal? Did Jesus violate the Law by singing the psalms during the 
Passover? Did He violate the Passover by using wine during four formal drinkings? 

Today, controversy still rages and divides God’s people. The question that carves up 
God’s community is: Did Jesus and His disciples drink wine or grape juice during the Passover? 
The Book of Exodus does not mention wine or grape juice in the original Passover. Gustaf 
Dalman highlights the point that wine was not used in the original Passover, but, at the same 
time, in the time of Christ, we observe that wine was employed in the Passover—the Synoptic 
Gospels all testify to this practice. Listen to Dalman as he describes the Passover: 


In the East there is no meal without bread; but according to the Jewish conception no meal is 
complete without meat and wine. At the Passover meal it was the Paschal lamb, and under certain 
conditions also the so-called ‘festive sacrifice’, which supplied the former article of food; but wine, 
which the O. T. does not mention in connection with the Passover, was also essential. Psalm xxii. 5 
already considers the ‘full cup’ as belonging to a proper meal. At the thank-offering meal the chalice 
was lifted up (Psalm cxvi.13). Every festive meal was in later times simply termed a ‘drinking-bout, 
to which the verb ‘to eat’ was applied: “he who “eats” the preliminary wedding celebration, “eats” 
also the drinking-bout (the wedding celebration, “eats” also the drinking-bout (the wedding banquet 


proper)’ .’”? 


™6 Copies of the Traditional Way to Make a Seder may be ordered from Barton’s Candy Corporation, 80 
DeKalb Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 11201. Also, another insightful book on the Pasover is found in Harold A. 
Sevener, ed., Passover Haggadah: for Biblical Jews and Christians (Orangebur, NY: Beth Sar Shalom: The 
House of the Prince of Peace, nd). 

97 See Ronny F. Wade (1936-2020), Thoughts on the Communion (Harrodsburg, Indiana: Robert Stein, 
1963), 20. Ronny went to be with the Lord on the 7" of January 2020. 
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The Jews did not consider wine a violation of the prohibition against leaven, which only 
pertained to the bread. The phrase “fruit of the vine” constituted a liturgical phrase for wine.°°° 
A. J. B. Higgins writes: 


Wine was drunk at the Last Supper, and the drinking of wine was obligatory at the Passover. That 
this was an old custom is evident from its being taken for granted in the Book of Jubilees (end of the 
second century B.C.), which contains the first mention of it (49:6,9). Wine was, of course, drunk on 


other festive occasions, but at the Passover the wine was red. That the wine at the Last Supper was 


red is proved by the comparison of it with blood by our Lord.*?! 


Higgins again comments about the expression “fruit of the vine” (toð yevńuatoc tG 
åunéàov, tou genhmatos ths ampelou): 


Of particular significance are the Semitisms in Mark 14.25 (which is not repeated by Paul), 
especially tod yevipatoc tijs &uméAov [fou genématos tés ampelou], wine being called ‘the fruit of 
the vine’ also in the Jewish benediction over wine.° 


It is also significant that “wine” is called “Blood of grapes” in Genesis 49:11. Howard 
Marshall’s (1934-2015) comments also verify the mandatory use of wine in the Passover: 


The drinking of wine was not customary at ordinary meals, but was normal at festal meals and 
required at the Passover. Wine was also drunk at the ceremony of sanctifying the Sabbath. Hence the 
use of wine by Jesus is consistent with a Passover meal but not peculiar to this occasion. Jeremias 
further argues that Jesus used red wine to signify his blood. Red wine was a requirement at the 
Passover meal, although of course it was also served on other occasions.°3 


Within the one-cup movement, the argument against wine is a play on the liturgical 
phrase “fruit of the vine.” The objection to wine is that no vine ever produced wine, only grape 
juice. This argument fails to take into consideration that the phrase is a liturgical phrase for 
“wine.” The blessing over the cup is: “Blessed are you, O Lord our God, King of the Universe, 
Creator of the fruit of the vine.”*™ Wine is referred to as the “fruit of the vine” in this prayer. 
The prayer over the bread is as follows: “Blessed are you, O Lord our God, King of the 
Universe, Who brings forth bread from the earth.’ The bread is referred to as “bread from 
the earth.” Did the earth actually produce bread or did it produce wheat from which bread 
is made? The Hebrew phrase is: 7 INT 7) OM? (1é-hém mik ha-’a-rés “bread from the earth”). 
Even though the earth does not produce bread nor does the vine produce wine, nevertheless, one 
is called “bread from the earth” and the other is called “fruit of the vine.” In spite of the 
evidence, many still maintain that the use of wine is sinful. Surely, the early church must have 
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used wine in the observance of the Lord’ Supper; otherwise, one wonders how they got drunk 
from grape juice. Listen to Paul in his First Epistle to the Corinthians: 


In the following directives I have no praise for you, for your meetings do more harm than good. !* 
In the first place, I hear that when you come together as a church, there are divisions among you, and 
to some extent I believe it. '? No doubt there have to be differences among you to show which of you 
have God’s approval. 2” When you come together, it is not the Lord’s Supper you eat, 7! for as you 
eat, each of you goes ahead without waiting for anybody else. One remains hungry, another gets 
drunk. ? Don’t you have homes to eat and drink in? Or do you despise the church of God and 
humiliate those who have nothing? What shall I say to you? Shall I praise you for this? Certainly not! 
(1 Corinthians 11:17-20) 


Unless we comprehend the Passover in the first century, we cannot fully grasp the full 
significance of the Eucharistic sayings in the Synoptic Gospels and Pauline writings. If we 
understand that the third cup of the Passover was called The “Cup of Blessing” or The “Cup of 
Redemption,” this sheds some light on why Jesus instituted His Last Supper with the third 
formal drinking and not the first, second, or fourth. Ceil and Moishe Rosen explains: 


The gospel accounts of the Last Supper mention only two of the four Seder cups—the first and 
the third. According to early Jewish tradition, these two were the most important. The first cup was 
special because it consecrates the entire Passover ritual that followed. But the Mishnah states that the 
third cup was the most significant of all. The third cup had two names: the “cup of blessing,” 
because it came after the blessing or grace after meals, and the “cup of redemption,” because it 
represented the blood of the Paschal lamb. It was of this cup that Jesus said “This is my blood of the 
new Testament [covenant]” (Matthew 26:28). It is this cup of blessing that Paul mentions in 1 
Corinthians 10:16: “The cup of blessing which we bless, is it not the communion of the blood of 
Christ? The bread which we break, is it not the communion of the body of Christ.°°° 


As noted above, only Luke of the Synoptic Gospels mentions two of the four cups. 
Earlier, in this essay, I spoke of the second and third cup, not the first and third cup as 
mentioned by Ceil and Moshe Rosen. The scholars, as a whole, associate the first cup 
mentioned by Luke to be The “Cup of Consecration,” not The Cup of Proclamation. 
Nevertheless, it seems from the wording of Luke that the first cup declared by him is The “Cup 
of Proclamation.” Whether Luke points out the first or second, the point is, Luke calls attention 
to two of the four ritualistic cups. He is the only writer who lists two cups. On the other hand, 
Paul is the only one that gives the name. By observing the signification of the third cup (The 
Cup of Redemption), one can grasp why Jesus preferred this ritualistic cup to institute His 
memorial. 


LUKE 22:20 


The King James Version renders the Greek text as if the participle modifies “blood” 
rather than “cup.” The KJV translators render this verse: “Likewise also the cup after supper, 





806 Ceil and Moshe Rosen, Christ in the Passover: Why Is This Night Different? (Chicago: Moody Press, 
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saying, This cup is the new testament in my blood, which is shed for you.” ®°’ If one applies 


the rule of English grammar to the participle, the participle (“which is shed’) modifies “blood,” 
which is its nearest noun. The New International Version also translates: “In the same way, 
after the supper he took the cup, saying, “This cup is the new covenant in my blood, which is 
poured out for you.” On the other hand, the New Revised Standard Version translates this 
verse according to Greek syntax: “And he did the same with the cup after supper, saying, “This 
cup that is poured out for you is the new covenant in my blood.’’¢ 8° The New American 
Standard Version (Update: 1995) also translates this verse according to Greek grammar: “ And 
in the same way He took the cup after they had eaten, saying, “This cup which is *poured out 
for you is the "new covenant in My blood.”*'° 

Why did the translators of the Revised Standard Version and the New American Standard 
Version connect the participle ékyvvvépEevov (ekchynnomenon, being shed) with motýpiov 
(potérion, “cup”) and not with atpati (haimati, blood)? In Greek grammar, the participle 
must modify its noun in the same case, same number, and same gender. The word zotnpiov 
(potérion, “cup”) 1s nominative case, singular number, and neuter gender. The participle 
ékyovvopevov (ekchynnomenon, “being shed”) is nominative case, singular number, and neuter 
gender. On the other hand, the word oipati (haimati, “blood” is dative case) fails to meet the 
requirements for the participle to modify “blood.’’*'! The word “blood” is dative case (aipatt, 
haimati), not nominative case (aipa, haima). The word blood is neuter gender and singular 
number, but not the same case as the participle (being shed). Therefore the New American 
Standard Version and the New Revised Standard Version translated according to syntax. In this 
Greek sentence, the only word the participle can modify is “cup” (zotHptov, potérion) which is 
nominative, singular, and neuter—the same as the participle. 

This understanding of Greek grammar reinforces the figurative use of the word cup in 
Luke as well as the other Synoptic writers. Scott McCormick, Jr, in dealing with the verb “is” 
(otuv, estin), indirectly comments about Luke 22:20, which comment also is in harmony with 
the Greek text: 





8°7King James Version., Lk 22:20. Oak Harbor, WA: Logos Research Systems, Inc., 1995. 
808 For a detailed study of the English and Greek grammar dealing with participles, see my essay— 
“Passover Traditions in the First Century.” 
d Other ancient authorities lack, in whole or in part, verses 19b-20 (which is given... in my blood) 
80° New Revised Standard Version, Lk 22:20. Nashville: Thomas Nelson, 1996, c1989. 
a Matt 26:28; Mark 14:24 
b Ex 24:8; Jer 31:31; 1 Cor 11:25; 2 Cor 3:6; Heb 8:8, 13; 9:15 
810New American Standard Bible : 1995 Update, Lk 22:20. LaHabra, CA: The Lockman Foundation, 
1995. 
811 See William D. Mounce, Basics of Biblical Greek (Grand Rapids: Zondervan, 1993), 233, where he 
writes: 
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e A participle is an “-ing” word like “eating,” “sleeping,” “procrastinating” 

e A participle is a verbal adjective, sharing characteristics of both a verb and an adjective; 

e Asa verb, a participle has tense (present, aorist, perfect) and voice (active, middle, passive); 

e Asan adjective, a participle agrees with the noun it modifies in case, number, and gender. 
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Further, the broken bread and outpoured wine could not have been at the Last Supper the actual 
substance of a completed sacrifice which at the moment was uncompleted. Equally telling is the fact 
that a substantive reading of estin is not possible in the wine saying as recorded by Paul and Luke: 
“This cup [which is poured out for you] is the new covenant in my blood” (1 Cor. 11:25; Luke 
22:20). Clearly, neither the cup nor its contents could actually be the new covenant! And it would be 
mere exegetical subjectivism to assume that estin should get one interpretation at one point and yet 
another elsewhere in varying forms of the Eucharistic words.*'*? (Emphasis mine—bold and 
underlining) 


This same concept is also found in Matthew and Mark. In both of those accounts one 
observes that the wine saying speaks of his blood as “poured out for many” (Mark 14:24). 
Whether we say, “This cup which is poured out for you” or say, “This is my blood of the 
covenant which is poured out for many,” both authors are saying the same thing. The word cup 
is not literal but figurative. One can hardly read these two accounts without reflection upon 
the Suffering Servant prophecy in Isaiah 53:12: “Therefore I will give him a portion among the 
great, and he will divide the spoils with the strong, because he poured out his life unto death, 
and was numbered with the transgressors. For he bore the sin of many, and made intercession 
for the transgressors.” 


MATTHEW 26:27-29 


Is Matthew contradicting Luke 22:20? The answer is no! Both accounts are in harmony. 
The word cup is used figuratively in Matthew as it is in Luke’s account. An analysis of these 
three verses in Matthew reveals that the word cup stands for wine, not a literal drinking vessel. 
Matthew strips away all extraneous matters and gives a synopsis of this event without detailing 
the surroundings in which Jesus instituted His Supper: 


Then he took the cup (motńpiov, potērion), gave thanks and offered it to them, saying, “Drink 
from (xk, ek, “of’) it (adtod, autou), all of you. 28 This (todo, touto) is my blood (aipa, haima) of 
the? covenant, which is poured out for many for the forgiveness of sins. *’ I tell you, I will not drink 
of (a6, apo, “from’’) this fruit of (èx, ek) the vine from now on until that day when I drink it anew 
with you in my Father’s kingdom.” (Matthew 26:27-29) 


If we approach this text with the idea that the word cup (motiptov, potérion) is literal, 
then we automatically identify the word from (é«, &, “of,” “from’”) as meaning “out of.” The 
preposition ¿x (ek) is employed twice in two verses—26:27-29. In the first instance, the word ek 
is translated “out of,” but, for some strange reason, the “common cup” fellowship does not 
translate the second occurrence of ek as “out of.” Why not translate ek in verse 29 as “out of” 
the fruit of the vine? Both Greek grammar and just a plain reading of the English text refute this 
forced reading by many Christians. 


812 Scott McCormick, Jr., The Lord’s Supper: A Biblical Interpretation (Philadelphia: Westminster, 1966), 
26. 
j Or many 
k Or numerous 
b Some manuscripts the new 
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What does it mean to drink “of the fruit of the vine’? How should one interpret “of? 
Well, I suspect that we simply interpret this phrase to mean: drink the fruit of the vine. What 
does it mean to drink of the cup? If one can interpret “of the fruit of the vine” correctly, one 
wonders why the other phrase poses such a problem. To drink the cup is to drink wine. Paul’s 
comments to the Corinthians should clarify this obstacle, or enigma, in the eyes of many 
Christians: “For whenever you eat this bread and drink this cup, you proclaim the Lord’s 
death until he comes” (1 Corinthians 11:26). 

As we seek to understand this misunderstood text (Matthew 26:27-29) by many sincere 
and devout Christians, it is necessary to analyze the Greek text in order to shed more light on 
the correct interpretation. Verse 28 begins with a demonstrative pronoun (todto, fouto, this) 
used as the subject of the sentence. The demonstrative pronouns (this [near] or that [far]) may 
be used with the force of a substantive. In Matthew 26:28, the demonstrative pronoun (tovto0, 
touto, “this”) is neuter, singular, and nominative case. Since it is neuter, one may translate 
“this blood.” In this sentence, the word blood (aña, haima) is predicate nominative, singular 
number, and neuter gender. The verb “to be” (éotw, estin, “is’”) is followed by a predicate 
nominative (aipa, haima), never a direct object. In other words, “blood” is not receiving the 
action of the verb. Rather, it is telling you something about the subject (todto, touto, “this’’). 

To illustrate this principle still further, the following sentence is helpful: “It is I.” In 
grammarians’ terminology, the “I’’ is “predicating” something about the subject. Since the “T” 
is not receiving the action of the verb (“is”), the pronoun “I cannot be a direct object, but 
rather a predicate nominative. To express the above text (26:28) another way, one can say that 
the copulative verb sipi (eimi, “is”) equates what follows (“blood”) with what precedes 
(“this”). Therefore, the complement following the verb requires a complement in the 
nominative case! to complete the ideas. The near demonstrative pronoun “this” equals 
“blood” and “blood” equals “this.” The copulative verb “is” (the verb “to be’*'*) in Matthew 
26:28 links the subject (“this”) and predicate (“blood”)—‘This (subject) is my blood 
(predicate).” The predicative renames the subject. 

The antecedent of “this” (todt0, touto) in verse 28 is “cup” (motHptov, potérion) in verse 
27 and the antecedent of “it” (adto0d, autou) in verse 27 is “cup” (zotHptov). The function of a 
personal pronoun in Greek is similar to its function in English. They are used to replace nouns 
and to avoid monotony. For example, the following Greek sentence illustrates the use of a 








813 The nominative case is the case of designation. It is the “naming” case. Its main use is that of the 
subject of the sentence or clause. 

814 This verb does not have voice since it shows state of being, not action. The grammar books call this 
verb a “copula,” that is to say, copula means to link or connect. It usually states no action or state of its own 
like other verbs. In other words, it serves merely to connect a subject and a predicate. Another item about sim 
(eimi) is that it always has the same case after it that precedes it. It never takes a direct object. If the subject that 
proceeds is nominative case, then the predicate after it is nominative. The verb git has no power over cases at 
all. It only links. The verb sii requires a complement rather than an object to complete its meaning. Since it 
never takes a direct object, the accusative will not be used. The verb “to be” in Greek, as in English, takes a 
predicate nominative or adjective. It is not always necessary to include a form of the verb “to be” in a Greek 
sentence; the verb may simply be understood from the context. The predicate nominative may be placed first for 
emphasis. A simple rule for determining the subject will be this: The subject usually has the article. 
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pronoun and its antecedent: “I see the disciple and I am teaching him (PAéz@ tov paðntůy Kai 
d10doKw adtov (blepd ton mathétén kai didaské auton). The use of the pronoun (auton) is 
much better than repeating the subject maghthn (disciple)—I see the disciple (mathétén) and I 
am teaching the disciple (ua@@ntiv, mathéetén). In Matthew 26:27, the personal pronoun “it” 
(avtov, autou) is singular in number and neuter in gender, which agrees with its antecedent 
“cup” (motHpiov, potérion), which is also singular number and neuter in gender. On the other 
hand, the antecedent and its pronoun do not always agree in case—case depends upon its use in 
the sentence. The pronoun “it” is genitive case, but the noun “cup” is nominative. 

Since the demonstrative pronoun “this” is equivalent to “blood” and has for its 
antecedent “cup,” we are conscious that the word cup is equivalent to the wine, which 
represents His blood. In verse 27, Jesus told them to drink the cup—‘“drink from it (avdtotd, 
autou), all of you.” What were they to drink? Both the pronoun “it” (v.27) and the 
“demonstrative pronoun “this” (v.28) have for their antecedent the word “cup.” The word 
“blood” also renames its subject “this.” Following this statement by Jesus, He says, “I tell you, 
I will not drink of this fruit of the vine from now on until that day when I drink it anew with you 
in my Father’s kingdom” (26:29). The noun “cup” equals the pronoun “it” and the 
demonstrative pronoun “this” equals the noun “blood” and the noun “cup” and the pronoun “if” 
and the demonstrative pronoun “this,” and the predicate nominative “blood” all represent “this 
fruit of the vine.” Ray Summers writes: “The use of a word in context (syntax) is a better 
indicator of its meaning than a definition in a vocabulary list.’”’*!° 


CONCLUSION 


This analysis of the Eucharistic sayings in the Synoptics and Pauline writings are not 
designed to impugn the motives of those who do not concur in my findings. Just a perusal of the 
various journals among the one-cup and NonSunday school Christians, makes us conscious of 
their sincerity, but I cannot admit to their arguments to maintain disunity among the people of 
God. One’s sincerity is not a proof of one’s arguments. In this analysis of the disputed 
passages dealing with the Last Supper, there is repetition, which, to some extent, is 
unavoidable. Even in the arrangement of the subjects discussed in this essay, I have approached 
the subject in the most appropriate manner to accomplish my objectives with clarity. 

I have sought to examine the arguments of the controversial passages advanced by the 
one-cup movement with respect. An authentic interpretation of the various authors of the New 
Testament dealing with the Last Supper must relate the facts as they really happened. Subjective 


815 Ray Summers, Revised by Thomas Sawyer, Essentials of New Testament Greek (Nashville: 
Broadman, 1995), 29. Ray Summers served as a professor of New Testament and Greek at Southwestern 
Baptist Theological Seminary, The Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, and Baylor University, where he 
was Chairman of the Religion Department. He is the author of Worthy is the Lamb. Thomas Sawyer is 
Professor of Religion and Coordinator of the Religion and Philosophy Department at Mars Hill College. He 
received his B.A. from Furman University, a B.D. and Th.M. from Southeastern Baptist Theological Seminary, 
and a Ph.D. from The Southern Baptist Theological Seminary. 
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interpretation of the various texts does not destroy the reality of the facts—the historical facts 
surrounding the Passover in the first century. 

Many of the arguments advanced by the one-cup movement are ill founded, even though 
sincerely set forth. Several names are revealed in this chapter, but the mentioning of names is 
not designed to blacken the reputation of any of these godly men. As pointed out above, we 
cannot avoid believing that the authors (one cup and non-Sunday school) referred to in this 
volume believe that truth is on their side. It is time that believers reexamine their traditions of 
orthodoxy. The following citation calls attention to the proper use of tradition in the lives of 
God’s people: 


Like any growth, development may be healthy or it may be malignant; discerning the difference 
between these two kinds of growth requires constant research into the pathology of traditions. But it 


is healthy development that keeps a tradition both out of the cancer ward and out of the fossil 


museum.®!® 


It is in this same frame of mind that Sir Robert Anderson, in 1914, wrote a book 
defending the Deity of the Lord Jesus Christ. In this treatise, he lamented the rationalism of his 
day, especially the evangelicalism that gave way to the inroads of rationalism. His remarks 
against those who adopted so-called orthodoxy are as applicable today as it was then. Pay 
attention to Anderson as he goes right to the very heart of the problem: “Orthodoxy may thus 
be maintained by blindly obeying ‘the voice of the Church’; but orthodoxy is not faith, nor 
is the voice of the Church the Word of God.”*'’ What is this Last Supper about? When the 
Eucharistic sayings are read in the assembly, we witness, as it were, to the mighty act of God in 
the redemption of humanity. Whether we use one common cup or multiple cups, the result is the 
same—witness to the Gospel. 

When we break fellowship over the use of vessels (cups) to be employed in the 
communion, we are building the City of Destruction instead of the City of God. The Gospel is 
not one cup and non-Sunday school opinions, but rather, the Gospel is the Word of God coming 
from eternity into time. The Lord’s Supper is a picture of Christ’s sacrifice, a sacrifice 
represented throughout the New Testament as a cosmic necessity; in other words, Jesus is the 
Lord slain from the foundation of the world (Ephesians 1:9). This is what the Lord’s Supper 
depicts for the believer. Just a laid-back reading of the Eucharistic sayings reveals that the 





816 Jaroslav Pelikan, The Vindication of Tradition (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1984), 60. 
Jaroslav Pelikan (1923-2006), PhD, University of Chicago, was a historian of Christianity, theology, and 
medieval intellectualism. He received his PhD from the University of Chicago. Throughout his life he held 
numerous intellectual leadership positions. He was dean of Yale Graduate School from 1973 to 1978, president 
of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, editor of the religious section of Encyclopedia Britannica, a 
member of the President’s Committee on the Arts and Humanities, and founder of the Council of Scholars at the 
Library of Congress. He was Sterling Professor Emeritus of History at Yale University, where he served on the 
faculty from 1962 to 1996. Pelikan wrote over 30 books, including Mary Through the Centuries, Jesus Through 
the Centuries, Whose Bible Is It?, and The Vindication of Tradition. 

817 Sir Robert Anderson, The Lord from Heaven: A Study of the Deity of the Lord Jesus Christ 
(Edinburgh: Pickering & Inglis, 1914), 88. Sir Robert Anderson (1841-1918) served as Chief of Criminal 
Investigation of Scotland Yard. In the midst of all his many duties, he managed to gain a profound knowledge 
of the Bible, preach in various conferences and write several books which have become classics. 
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precious blood of Christ is the theme of the Christian community—forgiveness through His 
blood. In the Lord’s Supper, one discovers that the Cross of Christ is the supreme 
demonstration of the power and grandeur of God’s love for a lost and dying world. 

In the eating and drinking of the bread and wine, God demonstrates externally to us 
through visible signs His reign of Favor. In the observance of the Lord’s Supper, we are 
consciously aware of the vicarious sufferings of the Lord Jesus and the burden of human guilt 
as He cried that cry of abandonment. We see Him stagger, as it were, in the loneliness He 
experienced before He said, “It is finished” (John 19:30). The Last Supper is related to the 
redemptive meaning of His death. Christians should approach the Lord’s Table with a 
consciousness of participation in the body and blood of Christ. In many Christian communities 
today, we observe the mischief of factions with their battle slogans. Just as in Corinth, the 
divisions placed in question the celebration of the Lord’s Supper as it does in the twentieth-first 
century. This is why Paul writes with passion concerning their carnality: 


Therefore, my dear friends flee from idolatry. '° I speak to sensible people; judge for yourselves 


what I say. '° Is not the cup of thanksgiving for which we give thanks a participation in the blood of 
Christ? And is not the bread that we break a participation in the body of Christ? '’ Because there is 
one loaf, we, who are many, are one body, for we all partake of the one loaf. '8 Consider the people of 
Israel: Do not those who eat the sacrifices participate in the altar? '? Do I mean then that a sacrifice 
offered to an idol is anything, or that an idol is anything? *° No, but the sacrifices of pagans are 
offered to demons, not to God, and I do not want you to be participants with demons. 21 You cannot 
drink the cup of the Lord and the cup of demons too; you cannot have a part in both the Lord’s table 
and the table of demons. ”” Are we trying to arouse the Lord’s jealousy? Are we stronger than he? (1 
Corinthians 10:14-22) 
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The Si ignificance of the Last S upper 


How do we approach the Lord’s Table? What do we reflect upon as we eat the 
bread and drink the Cup of Thanksgiving? Do we think of redemption? Do we meditate 
about forgiveness? Do we consider God’s judgment? This Supper should tell us that we 
deserve God’s judgment of punishment a thousandfold. This Meal should cause us to pray 
seriously: “Forgive us our debts, as we also have forgiven our debtors” (Matthew 6:12). In this 
Meal, God exemplifies pardon before the eyes of each participant. We are ever conscious that 
He implemented/implements forgiveness on the Cross. When we receive forgiveness through 
the Cross of Jesus, we can never remain unchanged. This Feast unfolds the deepest mystery 
of the Gospel of Christ—forgiveness. When our relationship with God is made new through the 
Cross, our relationship with others will never be the same. This fellowship Meal is a constant 
reminder of the word of pardon and the deed of reconciliation. 

Many Christians do not seem to appreciate the true significance of the Lord’s 
Supper. The Communion is a venerated custom that the body of Christ has participated in since 
the time Christ instituted His memorial Meal during His last Passover meal with His disciples. 
Some churches celebrate this Feast on a weekly basis, but, on the other hand, there are churches 
that neglect this Institution, at least they do not observe it very often. Is the Eucharist one of 
the dying branches within the Christian community? Is this Supper sacrificed to the 
times? Has it lost its meaning? Does the Lord’s Supper speak a message to us? What is this 
communication of fellowship in the body and blood of Christ? Does this Meal, to us, signify 
unity among God’s people? Does this Meal remind us of the priestly prayer of Jesus in John 
17? Listen to the prayer of the Son of God as He prepares for His “finished” work of 
redemption for lost humanity—death upon the Cross: 


My prayer is not for them alone. I pray also for those who will believe in me through their 
message, ”! that all of them may be one, Father, just as you are in me and I am in you. May they also 
be in us so that the world may believe that you have sent me. 7? I have given them the glory that you 
gave me, that they may be one as we are one: 7° I in them and you in me. May they be brought to 
complete unity to let the world know that you sent me and have loved them even as you have loved 
me. (John 17:20-23) 





Is the Communion a constant reminder to us of the message of the Cross? Christian 
unity can only be found in the proclamation that Jesus is God’s Way of salvation. It is only in 
the preaching of the Cross that we can find true unity. In this Meal, God has a meaning for 
His people. God speaks to His saints through this activity—eating and drinking in 
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remembrance of Christ. Paul, as he writes to the Corinthians, gives a saying from Christ that 
neither Matthew nor Mark records: “Do this in remembrance of me” (1 Corinthians 11:24). This 
Institution of remembrance has always been a constant reminder to the Church that God lays 
upon the hearts of His servants the message of the Gospel in and through the sharing of the 
“bread” and “wine.” 

We cannot partake of this Repast without a consciousness of our need of 
redemption. This Meal binds us to one another. God reaches out to us, not just through the 
verbal preaching of the Word, but through this act of commemoration in which His grace is 
reenacted, as it were, in our hearts. In this act, God also addresses His children through the eye 
as well as through the verbal telling of the story of redemption. The Lord’s Supper is a 
reminder that God reaches out to the down-and-out. This Meal is an unbroken reminder 
of God sending His Son to seek and to save the lost. This Feast is a firm reminder that even in 
divorce, God is still reaching out to heal and to forgive the broken hearted. This Communion is 
for sinners saved by grace. 

The phrase “in remembrance of me” calls for focus upon the Death of Christ. The 
congregations of Christ can never get away from the Jesus of history. Whenever the local 
church assembles, there is, and must be, a corporate memory of Him who came to rescue us 
from condemnation. The Lord’s Supper is a constant announcement of the Incarnate God. Paul 
uses the Greek word &vauvnotcs (anamnésis, reminder, remembrance) in | Corinthians 11:24, 25 
to call attention to reflection upon full-blown redemption. The first reference is to the bread and 
the second reference is to the cup (His blood). As we eat the bread and drink the cup, we stand 
between two worlds—the past and the present. 

As Christians, we do not only ponder upon the past—Incarnation and Crucifixion—but 
we also look beyond and reflect upon Christ’s glorification and His eternal kingdom (the 
present). The beyond is also found in 11:26: “For whenever you eat this bread and drink this 
cup, you proclaim the Lord’s death until he comes” (AD 70). This statement does not indicate 
that Christians no longer observe the Supper. We can hardly reflect upon the phrase “until he 
comes” without a reflection upon Paul’s closing words in this Epistle: “If anyone does not love 
the Lord—a curse be on him. Come, O Lord ” (16:22)! God’s people continue (present) to 
celebrate this memorial as a symbol of the wedding that took place at the time of the coming of 
the New Heaven and new earth (Revelation 19:7-8; 21:1-4). Also, the Jesus’ Meal is 
confirmation of Jesus’ character as to the fulfillment concerning the destruction of Jerusalem in 
AD 70 (see, John 13:19; 14:29; Isaiah 46:10). 

As we gather around the Lord’s Table today, we are bound up, as it were, with a 
corporate memory of real historical events, especially the ushering in of the New Jerusalem in 
AD 70 when Jesus came in judgment against apostate Judah (Hebrews 12:22-39). These 
emblems are constant reminders of (1) His betrayal by Judas, (2) His crucifixion upon 
Golgotha, (3) His empty tomb, (4) His appearance in the upper room after His 
resurrection, and (5) His final return with His angels “in the twinkling of an eye, at the 
last trumpet” (15:52, AD 70), which trumpet signalized God’s wrath upon adulterous 
Judah for its rejection of His Messiah. 


b In Aramaic the expression Come, O Lord is Marana tha. 
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In 1 Corinthians 11, Paul is mindful of the standing of the past as well as the present, 
that is to say, he is cognizant of the distinction between the memory and the hope—“Do this in 
remembrance of me” and “You proclaim the Lord’s death until he comes.” In this present 
world, we still need something that lies beyond this life to make life meaningful and, at the 
same time, is a perpetual reflection upon Jesus as our atonement for the forgiveness of our sins. 
Since all human history is a pilgrimage, everyone needs a supernatural reality that reaches 
outside this earthly existence. In the Lord’s Supper, there is a sense in which we are 
rehearsing what the early disciples of Jesus anticipated concerning His Second Coming, 
that is to say, when they, spiritually, would be gathered for the wedding feast around the 
Father’s Table (see Matthew 22:1-11; 26:29; Revelation 19:7). 

As we reflect upon the Lord’s Supper, this consideration is an endless notice that 
Christianity is a historical religion. In this Supper, we are still reminded of His forecast 
concerning (1) the siege of Jerusalem, (2) the demolition of the Temple, (3) the destruction of 
the city, (4) the downfall of Judaism, and (5) the end of the Jewish theocratic state. The Lord’s 
Supper confirms the Olivet Discourse (Matthew 24—25; John 13:19; 14:29), which fulfillment 
occurred in its full bloom in His Second Coming with the overthrow of apostate Israel (the old 
heaven and earth, Hebrews 8:13). 

In the Supper, we are still confronted with the mystery of time and the mystery of 
eternity. This Meal is a perpetual refresher of Christ offering His body as a sin offering 
for the sins of the world. In this Supper, we have confirmation of God’s partial fulfillment of 
the prophets (Luke 21:20-24). The ultimate fulfillment of the prophets occurred in AD 70 with 
the fall of Jerusalem with the coming of the New Heaven and Earth. In this Feast, we come 
face to face with the eternal activity of God’s passion for lost humanity. In this memorial 
Meal, we are conscious that we are now a part of the New Heavens and the new Earth—God’s 
kingdom. The Communion is a constant reminder of the past, the present, and the future. This 
Table Fellowship also paints a picture of how God bore our sins in the Cross of Christ. 

Emil Brunner (1889-1966) gives an outstanding analysis of forgiveness as he seeks to 
express the wonder and miracle of forgiveness, which is one of the numerous pictures of what 
the Lord’s Supper is all about. In Emil Brunner’s sermon on “The Merciful King and the 
Unforgiving Servant,” he writes with penetrating insight: 


When it happens to one of us that God forgives all his debts, a miracle happens, the greatest 
miracle of all. Forgiveness of sin is an even greater miracle than the resurrection of the dead. For the 
resurrected Lazarus had to die again. But a debt forgiven is forgiven for all eternity. Forgiveness of 
sin means not only the breaking down of a barrier between God and us; it is at the same time 
the building up of the right relationship between the Creator and us. Forgiveness of sin, 
acceptance of God’s mercy, is nothing less than sonship, the establishment of communion between 
God and us. Whenever this occurs, something unheard of, a great miracle takes place. Truly the very 
opposite of the self-evident! The very opposite of what we may know in advance or by ourselves.*!® 
(Emphasis mine—bold) 





818 Emil Brunner, “The Merciful King and the Unforgiving Servant,” in Sowing and Reaping: The 
Parables of Jesus (London: Trinity Press, 1964), 63 
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In the Lord’s Supper, we can hear the words of Jesus: “Go in peace, your sins are 
forgiven.” As we eat the bread and drink the wine, we are reminded over and over that we have 
forgiveness of sins and friendship with God through the work of Christ upon the Cross. In this 
Banquet of the church, we also witness the performance of an act of fellowship, an act that 
signifies the unity of the body of Christ. As a congregation, both men and women join as one 
family in this corporate Festival. The Lord’s Supper is a corporate act of the body of Christ. 
In this eating and drinking together, we witness Christian solidarity of fellowship within the 
body of Christ. Since the bread and wine are constant reminders of His grace, His mercy, 
and His peace, this realization should ever be a reminder of the corporate aspect of this 
unique fellowship in the celebration of the Lord’s Supper. As we reflect upon this 
involvement, we can hardly fail to recall the words of Paul: 


Is not the cup of thanksgiving for which we give thanks a participation in the blood of Christ? And 
is not the bread that we break a participation in the body of Christ? '’ Because there is one loaf, we, 
who are many, are one body, for we all partake of the one loaf. (1 Corinthians 10:16-17) 





Through this fellowship of eating and drinking, we find an expression of the truth that 
this relationship is grounded in God’s action in the sending of His Son. In the Lord’s Supper, 
we detect that each person is joined to the congregation of God’s children in such a way that is 
not visualized through just the mere preaching of the Word. In this form of proclamation, we 
perceive that this fellowship is grounded in an act of Jesus upon Calvary. The deeper 
meaning of this Rite conveys the vicarious Passion and Death of Jesus upon the Cross for a 
dying humanity. Taking part in this Feast reminds us that life is one continuous act of 
worship. When we assemble to break bread together, this eating and drinking, as such, is the 
revealer of God’s righteousness and love, which is about His justifying grace. 

As stated above, the message of the Gospel is conveyed through the Lord’s Supper. 
In this Banquet, God calls attention to the fact that Christ became a curse for the human race. 
This Supper rings a bell, as it were, that Christ was made sin for the world (2 Corinthians 5:17- 
21). In this Supper, we are aware that our life is hidden with Christ in God (Colossians 3:3). 
As we join in this Meal, we are reminded again and again that everything necessary for our 
forgiveness has been done “in” and “through” Jesus’ Death upon the Tree. In this eating and 
drinking, we discover that God has done what must be done to reconcile us unto Himself. 
In this Ceremonial Dinner, we are ever mindful that God not only speaks the message of 
redemption, but that He also reenacts this message of redemption. We cannot take part in this 
Feast without a recollection of this costly forgiveness. This Supper is a perpetual reminder 
that something had to be done about guilt (Romans 3:19-30). In the Lord’s Supper, we 
witness an inconceivable exchange—His Death for our life. It is through faith that we receive 
this grace that is portrayed in the Lord’s Supper. We cannot assemble around this Table without 
reflection upon the Death of Jesus as the atoning act of God.” 





819 T owe a great deal of my insight to Donald Baillie, The Theology of the Sacraments and Other Papers 
(New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1957). Even though he has much to offer, still I do not always agree with 
his explanations. He, like so many of us, allows his traditions to color his interpretations of various texts to give 
credence to his presuppositions. 
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What does this Supper mean to us? As we participate in this Meal, do we see the 
Passion of God for sinful humanity? Do we see God bearing the sins of the world? Do we 
see the Incarnation? Do we see the coming of eternity into the midst of time? The Lord’s 
Supper is a persistent communication of God’s scheme of redemption in and through Christ. F. 
J. Leenhardt says, “The Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper derives its meaning from the conditions 
of the redemptive action of God in Christ.” A reflection upon the Lord’s Supper is 
contemplation upon the past. When we remember the Life, Death, and Burial of Jesus in the 
Supper, the past becomes reactive in our thinking about the Atonement made upon Calvary. As 
a Memorial, this contemplation calls to mind our deliverance from the world of darkness into 
the kingdom of God’s dear Son. 


CONCLUSION 


In this Supper, we are always conscious that we are the object of God’s redemptive 
action. This biblical Memorial is a reminder of God’s divine action of eternal newness—a new 
creation in Christ Jesus (2 Corinthians 5:17). In this Supper, we are put in mind that the past 
reaches out and joins the present. This Table is a means of teaching God’s community of 
believers about the Atonement and God’s forgiveness. Just as in baptism, we participate in 
this great redemption. Through this Feast, we are ever mindful that God’s grace is ever active. 
This Meal assures the permanent actuality of the redemptive act of God in the memory of His 
children. When we, as God’s children, remember the past, this remembrance makes the 
Atonement present and actual in our lives. In the Supper, the past and the present mingle. This 
eating and drinking will always keep alive this redemptive action on God’s part in the 
lives of us all. This Memorial Meal demonstrates God’s love and pardon. Remember, the 
purpose of the bread and wine is to take us back to the scene of redemption. In this Meal, the 
whole of what Christianity is all about is expressed. 

In the Lord’s Supper, we witness the victory of Jesus over the powers of the enemies of 
Christ. Why do we celebrate this Ceremony as a corporate body? In this celebration, the 
church is reminded of its unity through the Atonement of Jesus upon Calvary. In this Supper, 
we behold the broken body of Christ on the Cross at Golgotha. This crucifixion is symbolized 
in the broken bread in the Communion. Paul writes in this fashion about the bread: “The Lord 
Jesus, on the night he was betrayed, took bread, ** and when he had given thanks, he broke it 
and said, ‘This is my body, which is for you; do this in remembrance of me’” (1 Corinthians 
11:23-24). In the same manner, the outpoured wine is representative of His outpoured Blood 
upon the Cross. Matthew, too, writes about the symbolism in the wine: 


Then he took the cup, gave thanks and offered it to them, saying, “Drink from it, all of you. 7° This 
is my blood of the’ covenant, which is poured out for many for the forgiveness of sins. 7’ I tell you, I 





820 Oscar Cullmann and F. J. Leenhardt, Essays on the Lord’s Supper (Atlanta, Georgia: John Knox 
Press, 1958), 66. Oscar Cullman (1902-1999) taught Greek, New Testament, and early Christianity at the 
University of Strasbourg, the University of Basel, and the Sorbonne in Paris. He is best known for his many 
books and prolific speaking about Christianity and history. Upon his death at 96, the World Council of 
Churches honored him for his extensive ecumenical work 
b Some manuscripts the new 
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will not drink of this fruit of the vine from now on until that day when I drink it anew with you in my 
Father’s kingdom.” (Matthew 26:27-29) 


Through the eating and drinking of the bread and wine, we are able to share in this 
Atonement of Christ upon the Tree. Here at Calvary, Jesus crushed the head of Satan. Emil 
Brunner captures this defeat of Satan’s powers very graphically when he writes: 


Then the death of Jesus Christ, from being a catastrophe, becomes the victory of God over you and 
your godlessness, then He draws you into His own eternal life, enabling you to share in His 
resurrection and making you by this means a new creation. 8”! 


As a “new creation,” we no longer live just for ourselves. When Christ enters the 
picture, individualism, as such, comes to an end. There is to be a transformation of the human 
personality. In Corinth, Christians were divided into various camps (1 Corinthians 1:10-17), but 
this mindset of individualism did not uphold the unity of the Sacrament: 


Is not the cup of thanksgiving for which we give thanks a participation in the blood of Christ? And 
is not the bread that we break a participation in the body of Christ? '’ Because there is one loaf, we, 


who are many, are one body, for we all partake of the one loaf. (10:16-17) 





We are to work for unity within the body of Christ. Because there is “one loaf” (Christ), we are to 
maintain unity within the body of our Lord. Why? Believers still represent “one loaf’—“We, who are many, 
are one body.” Some saints in Corinth forgot about the true meaning of the Lord’s Supper. Unfortunately, many 
Christians today have also forgotten the true meaning of this Meal. Thus, Paul sought to nip-in-the-bud the 
divisive spirit of individualism: 


In the following directives I have no praise for you, for your meetings do more harm than good. !* 
In the first place, I hear that when you come together as a church, there are divisions among you, and 
to some extent I believe it. '? No doubt there have to be differences among you to show which of you 
have God’s approval. 7? When you come together, it is not the Lord’s Supper you eat, 7! for as you 
eat, each of you goes ahead without waiting for anybody else. One remains hungry, another gets 
drunk. 7? Don’t you have homes to eat and drink in? Or do you despise the church of God and 
humiliate those who have nothing? What shall I say to you? Shall I praise you for this? Certainly not! 
(11:17-22) 





The divisions placed in question the true meaning of the Lord’s Supper. The 
congregation should be a fellowship of men and women in unity, but Paul presents a shameless 
picture of social cleavage, which is still rampant among many Christian fellowships. The 
proclamation in the Lord’s Supper is intended to awaken and strengthen faith in the Lord 
Jesus and to create unity among His followers. In conclusion, we should never forget that the 
Last Supper is related to the redemptive meaning of His Death. We cannot eat this bread and 
drink this cup without a consciousness of the condescending initiative of God who seeks to 
redeem sinners. The bread and wine in the Last Supper derives its meaning from the 
redemptive action of God in Christ Jesus. What does this Memorial Meal mean to us? 





821 Emil Brunner, “The Meaning of the Last Supper,” in The Great Invitation and Other Sermons 
(Philadelphia: Westminster, 1955), 122. 
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Why did Jesus command the observation of this rite? He did not give His disciples any 
other similar instructions about divine worship. Why this? Is it not sufficient to preach and to 
believe His Gospel, the Gospel of His atoning death? Why this ceremony in our churches? For a 
long time I asked myself this question—as no doubt many of you have done—without finding 
the right answer, until the answer sprang to my mind about the dual meaning of the phrase 
“Body of Christ.” 

How do we view the phrase “body of Christ’? On the one hand it refers to the body 
broken for us on the Cross at Golgotha: this death upon the Cross is symbolized or figuratively 
expressed in the broken bread, just as the outpoured wine represents the blood of Christ poured 
out for us on the Cross. That truth is the usual interpretation with which we are the most 
familiar. 

It is true that the “bread” represents His body and “wine” represents His blood, yet, if we 
stop here, our concept of this Meal is incomplete. For the “Body of Christ,” in the New 
Testament, encompasses much more—the Church. The Church is the “Body of Christ” because 
Christians are incorporated into the eternal Christ by faith through the Holy Spirit (1 
Corinthians 12:13). Thus our text says: We who are many, are one body. Within the Christian 
community, we witness a multiplicity of individuals, which Body represents a unity, that is to 
say, something whole and cohesive, kneaded together.*”” It is not uncommon for Christians to 
cite and apply 1 Corinthians 11:29 incorrectly (I myself did for many years): “For if anyone 
who eats and drinks without recognizing the body of the Lord [brothers and sisters in Christ] 
eats and drinks judgment on himself.” This Scripture is not focusing upon being worthy 
(sinless—no one is actually worship from a human perspective), but rather, the way we react 
toward other Christians who represent and are the Body of Christ. Shortly before Jesus’ 
crucifixion, He told His disciples: “This is my command: Love each other” (John 15:17). 


822 Emil Brunner, “The Meaning of the Last Supper,” 122, 123. 
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